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The Imperi ] Valley has been made an oa in the desert. This section is now the only part of the 
New World where the fruit of the Deglet Noor. date-palm, rarest of the products of 
the Garden of Allah, matures and can be commercially grown 





Naked blue r gleame the li nging tints, rimmed the desert. Rounded hummocks 
heaped high agai reary mesq al i with broad stretches, bare as a gravel roof. 
Prospectors w he il died of thirst and their bleaching skeletons greeted the prophets 
ew era i desert. Upon this hopeless ground, the promote f Imperial 

] mirage-like sion of fe » farms and populous towns 





Out of the unutterable desolation of the Colorado desert, Imperial Valley lifted itself as by its bootstraps. 
Water was brought through canals from the Colorado river and 20,000 people followed it and made 
their homes amid the miraculous garden thus created. Property values—thirty cents was 
a fair estimate twelve years ago—have gone beyond forty millions. Both population 
and values will treble in Imperial county in the next ten years 





A dozen years ago, the coyotes living on the western rim of Imperial Valley used to make their last 
will and testament before starting across to the eastern end. The trail is no safer now 
for coyotes, but the danger from thirst is over. There is ample water to 
spare, after the thirst of men and acres is satisfied, for flowers 
and lawns in the dooryards of contented humans 














The Land of Before~and-After 


The Miracle-Story of Imperial Valley, California 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


Author of ANGELS IN OVERALLS; TERRORISM IN AMERICA; Etc, 


A decade ago, two brothers, freighting, found the skeletons of twelve men, dead of thirst, 


on the Colorado desert. 


Today, the Colorado desert is no more. 


Twenty thousand people 


in five towns and on thousands of rich farms now occupy the waste upon which the weird 


mirage built phantom cities and shadow lakes but a moment ago. 


This is the story of how 


the Imperial Valley lifted itself, as by its bootstraps, out of the desert; how a corner of the 
country God appeared to have forgotten was transfigured by the addition of the two elements 


which it needed to make it worth remembering—water and good society. 
No facts are more significant of the new day of the desert and its 


West excels these facts. 
message to the races of men. 


W. SHENK, editor of the Omaha 
Christian Advocate, was spending the 
winter in LosAngeles. He had three 
sons and ten thousand dollars to in- 
e vest. How Col. Ferguson acquired 
knowledge of these facts I do not know. 
The nose of the land agent has always been 
a mystery tome. As the burro in the middle 
of the desert will unerringly head for the 
water hole, so the land agent, blindfolded 
and set down in the center of a city filled 
with strangers, makes straightaway for the 
owner of yellow metal or its equivalent. An 
instinct denied ordinary mortals, perhaps of 
a subtle magnetic origin, seems to guide him. 
Be that as it may, Sam Ferguson spotted 
the editor, his threesons, and his ten thousand 
dollarstoinvest. This wasin December, 1899. 
Now comes the supernatural part of the 
story. Spotting the coin is the easiest part 
of the promoter’s task. To separate the 
owner from it is infinitely more difficult at 
all times. In Ferguson’s case it seemed im- 
possible. To get the scribe’s money he had 
to lead the Omaha man into Hades, convince 
him that hell could be transformed into the 
antechamber of paradise by watering the 
nether regions, and then sell him paper 
issued by a company that was apparently in 
the last throes of financial agony. Sam Fer- 
guson performed the feat. 





No romance of the 


He loaded the editor and his wife into a 
Pullman headed southeast. Early the next 
morning the party of four, including the 
promoter’s wife, left the train at a station 
consisting of a sidetrack and a water tank. 
There they boarded a stage and headed due 
south into the Colorado desert. Flat as a 
table the wide, dry expanse stretched before 
them. Save for the creaking of the wheels 
and the thud of the hoofs there was nosound. 
Mountains of deep blue shot with white, 
naked ranges that gleamed ethereal in ever- 
changing tints rimmed the desert. They 
seemed unreal, as devoid of substance as the 
weird sheen of blue water painted at their 
base by the mirage. In and out between 
rounded hummocks heaped high against 
dreary mesquite bushes the wagon made its 
slow way. Nothing moved but the wind and 
puffs of whitish dust. Even the striated 
clouds hung still against the warm sky. 
Now and then the hummocks stepped aside, 
making way for broad stretches of land bare 
as a gravel roof, showing in bold relief the 
footprints of men dead these many years, the 
petrified tracks of wheels crumbled to dust 
long since. Slowly flapping ragged wings, 
buzzards rose from the grinning skulls of 
dead cattle scattered at long intervals. 

The deeper the silence of the desert, the 
faster.moved the promoter’s tongue. As the 
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During the last three years, cotton has been added to the important products of the Imperial Valley. 
Long-staple cotton, twice as valuable as the variety produced by the South, 














will ultimately replace the short-staple crop 


distance from the railroad increased and 
desolation became oppressive, his enthus- 
iasm reached the burning point. He told 
of the Colorado river, sixty miles to the east, 
of its wealth of water, of the small expense 
with which a canal could be constructed to 
bring this water into the desert through land 
as devoid of rock as the company’s treasury 
was of dollars, of the wealth slumbering in 
the soil that had been built hundreds of feet 
from bedrock by the river’s silt. No, he 
admitted, the California Development Com- 
pany owned no land, only a few options, and 
these had expired. No, the company had 
no canals as yet; it had no diversion works; 
it did not have any real, tangible assets ex- 
cept some surveying instruments; the men 
composing the company didn’t have any 
money to speak of, but they had a vision and 
unbounded faith in the realization of this 
dream. They also had an abundance of 
water stock to sell, stock that would entitle 
the purchaser to receive from the company 
the water that was to be brought through 
the non-existent canals to the non-existent 
fields. Half a million acres of hummocks 
and level adobe were to be transformed into 
fertile farms by means of the magic water 
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stock, one share per acre, par value ten dol- 
lars, offered the Omaha editor, considering 
the non-existence of everything that would 
give the stock value, at the bargain-counter 
price of a dollar and a half a share. 

That night the party camped at Cameron 
lake, forty miles from the railroad, a lake 
filled now and then when a high flood of the 
Colorado river sent water down a small 
stream bed. Next morning, Editor Shenk 
took his pick of the land. He had the en- 
tire desert to choose from. Selecting half a 
section for himself, half a section for his 
wife and half a section apiece for each of 
his three sons, he put up his location notices 
over the sixteen hundred acres and departed. 

On the way back to the railroad a dust 
storm hit the party. For twenty miles the 
two women lay stretched out at full length 
on the bottom of the vehicle covered with a 
tarpaulin to keep a portion of the fertile dust 
out of their nostrils. Nevertheless the edi- 
tor, having the power to see into the future 
and the courage to dare, as well as a wife 
with the pioneer spirit, paid out his good 
money for sixteen hundred shares of the 
company’s water stock. He was willing 
to risk the money, to take a long chance, 





















The steady sunshine gleams on snowdrifts in the green valley—snow of the kind found on Christmas trees 


and in the whiskers of attending Santa Claus. 


The open sky forms the roof of the 


Big Shed under which cotton is stored in the Imperial Valley 


because he saw the possibilities of big profits 
ahead if the enterprise ever got under way. 

It did gain momentum. At last, after 
eight heart-breaking, purse-stripping, heel- 
cooling years a backer was found. George 
Chaffey, a hydraulic engineer of international 
reputation, having discovered that water 
could be brought from the Colorado river 
for considerable less than the estimated 
amount of a million, put his shoulder to the 
wheel, his money into the treasury and, in 
April, 1900, started work on the canal sys- 
tem and the intake. In June, 1go1, the first 
water was delivered, the first crops were 
started. In September of the same year the 
Omaha editor and two of his sons began to 
level, irrigate and seed nine hundred of the 
sixteen hundred acres upon which they had 
filed eighteen months before. 

At last a brown arm of the Rio Colorado 
filled their ditches and laterals. Barley be- 
gan to sprout upon the newly-watered soil. 
From the north, from the sidetrack and 
water tank at the railroad, long lines of 
whitish dust streaked across the desert clear 
to the Mexican line, toward the ditches that 
advanced from the south. Settlers were 


coming in droves, thanks to Ferguson’s 


ball-bearing tongue. Land was to be had 
in half-section units for the taking; water 
stock was sold on the instalment plan. 
The Imperial Valley was born, but it was 
not producing much as yet. Everything had 
to be hauled by team forty miles from the 
railroad, even the feed for the stock used in 
building the canals and ditches, in leveling the 
land and preparing it for irrigation. Upon 
the Shenks’ nine-hundred-acre field, hay and 
grain were growing in joyous abandon. Hay 
brought thirty dollars a ton; barley for seed 
sold at $2.50 a hundred pounds. For three 
years, until the railroad came through, these 
prices prevailed, and the Shenk family 
coined money. At the end of the fourth 
year four members of the family sold out, 
exchanging 1,280 acres for $45,000. It was 
a good profit on the original investment of 
less than ten thousand, but the youngest of 
the brothers was not satisfied. He would 
not sell. A few years later his half section 
brought him $40,000. With barley at $1.90 
a hundred and alfalfa bringing $15 a ton 
today, he is sorry he sold even at that price. 

Things moved smoothly fora while after the 
water had reached the valley. The Develop- 
ment Company’s shoestring, with the advent 
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Cotton awaiting shipment at El Centro. At this miracle-made town in the redeemed desert there is a Country 
Club where bankers, authors, cotton buyers and pig producers—many of them college-bred—enjoy 





such leisure as they take from the manifold activities of land-owning and home-building 


of the settlers, expanded into a pair of large, 
solid boots. Naturally the men who had 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the long years 
of adversity began to quarrel when their con- 
cern became prosperous. Internal dissen- 
sion arose. And on the outside storm-clouds 
were gathering, piling up in the shape of a 
pen. The pen began to write. It was 
wielded by an earnest young man, fresh 
from an eastern college, who had been sent 
by the Department of Agriculture to ex- 
amine the valley’s soil. The settlers knew 
the report was coming. They awaited it 
eagerly. When Circular No. 9 was issued 
by the Bureau of Soils in 1902 they gasped. 
Among other compliments, the circular said: 

“Aside from the alkali, which renders 
part of the soil practically worthless, some 
of the land is so rough from gullies or sand- 
dunes that the expense of leveling it is 
greater than warranted by its value. In the 
108,000 acres surveyed, 29,840 acres, or 
27.7 per cent, are sand-dunes and rough 
land...... The remainder of the level 
land, or 51 per cent, contains too much 
alkali to be safe, except for resistant crops. 

“One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
acres have already been taken up by pros- 
pective settlers, many of whom talk of plant- 
ing crops which it will be absolutely im- 
possible to grow. They must early find that 
it is useless to attempt their growth.” 
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Quite different is the tenor of Bulletin No. 
219, issued by the College of Agriculture, 
University of California. In the introduc- 
tion to his “Report of Live Stock Condi- 
tions in the Imperial Valley,” written nine 
years after the Soil Bureau’s circular, Dr. 
C. L. Roadhouse says: 

“Imperial county is one of the most im- 
portant stock-producing sections in the state 
of California. The two conditions which 
contribute largely to the success of the indus- 
try in this section are: first, an abundance 
of good feed; second, easy access to market. 

“The most extensively grown food for 
stock in the county is alfalfa. The warm 
climate, deep, fine-grained soil and excellent 
irrigation facilities combine to make an al- 
most ideal condition for the growth of this 
plant, which is an excellent food for all 
classes of live stock. Most of the improved 
land in all parts of the county is devoted to 
large alfalfa fields upon which scattered 
herds of cattle, sheep or hogs graze. Barley, 
Indian corn, Kaffir corn and Milo maize are 
also grown as animal feeds. 

“Imperial county is the most important 
hog-growing section in California.”’ 

At Imperial the population still “points 
with pride” to two sections of land upon 
which, according to the verdict of the soil 
expert in 1902, it was impossible to grow 
alfalfa. The seed would not germinate, he 














Holtville is twelve miles east of El Centro. 
clean start. 1 
nades and arcades are lengthening. 


maintained. But the owner sowed the seed. 
For nine years that land has produced seven 
tons of alfalfa to the acre per annum without 
reseeding, and it is still producing. 

Meanwhile the Development Company, 
still suffering from insufficient capital, was 
racked by the feuds of internecine factions 
struggling for control. All eyes were focused 
upon this struggle. While no one was look- 
ing, the Colorado river got away from the 
engineers, abandoned its old-time bed to the 
Gulf of California and headed northeast 
into the Salton Sink. 

The engineering battle that ensued is one 
of the epics of the West as yet unsung. Four 
times in fourteen months the river was 
beaten back, forced into its proper channel. 
Four times the river broke through itsbounds 
again. At last, in February, 1907, Epes 
Randolph and H. T. Corey won the victory 
that decided the valley’s fate. Despite a 
roaring flood they altered the course of the 
river from north to south, demonstrating 
beyond doubt the feasibility of permanent 
control over the Colorado’s lower course. 

For five years the Colorado has been dis- 
charging all of its water decorously into the 
Gulf. In these five years the population of 
the valley has grown to 20,000. Property 


values—thirty cents was a fair estimation 
twelve years ago—have gone beyond forty 
Both population and values will 


millions. 














( No fire cure will ever be needed to give the Imperial Valley towns a 
Shacks and sheet-iron huts are unknown in the business districts. 


Every month the colon- 


Holtville is famous for its annual New Year's feast of turkey 


treble in Imperial county in ten years. The 
Government has now assumed the obliga- 
tion of keeping the lower Colorado in check. 
Private enterprise successfully accomplished 
the task. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Government will fail to do at the mouth 
of the Colorado what it has done in the 
delta of the Mississippi? 

If ever a new settlement had more than its 
just share of trials and tribulations, it was 
the Imperial Valley. Calumny and slander, 
lack of capital, floods, drought as a conse- 
quence of floods, factional feuds, govern- 
mental red tape, mismanagement, open 
opposition and hidden intrigue, all these re- 
tarding factors clung as soles of lead to the 
valley’s feet. And yet its growth, the for- 
ward strides it took despite the infantile 
troubles, have been the wonder of all those 
watching its progress. 

The enterprise, so far as the actual work 
of reclaiming the desert is concerned, was 
sound to the core. The valley had the soil, 
the water and the climate to produce profit- 
able crops twelve months in the year. This 
fundamental fact was never affected by any 
one or all of the retarding factors. The 
valley had a robust constitution; it was irri- 
tated by mumps, by whooping cough and 
measles, but it did not cease growing. 

Today the Imperial Valley is adolescent. 
The ills of its childhood are over. At last 
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the settlers have united upon a plan of action. 
By a vote of four to one they decided to 
organize an irrigation district and the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court upheld the validity 
of the district organization. As soon as 
pending litigation concerning the affairs of 
the California Development Company— 
which can in no way affect the uninterrupted 
supply of irrigation wate settled, the 
district will be able to acquire control over 
the entire irrigation system. When that step 
has been taken, the highest estimated cost 
of a water-right per acre will be between 
fifteen and twenty dollars. Even with the 
maximum figure,the Imperial Valley will have 
the cheapest water-rights of any irrigated 
district in the West, government or private. 

So oft repeated has been the union of 
water and dry soil in the arid West that the 
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big men, big in strength, courage and faith. 
Those who lacked a strong, enduring frame, 
physical and mental, soon dropped out of 
the ranks of the w orkers. 

During three months in 1906, while the 


Colorado, in flood, was booming through 
the valley digging as it went, the river moved 


more dirt than has been taken out of the 
Canal Zone in six years. Thereby it per- 
formed a valuable service. It provided the 
valley with drainage channels which other- 
wise would have been built with steam- 
shovels and much expense. At the time, 
however, the blessing’s disguise was imper- 
vious to the settlers. They were teetering 
on a seesaw of joy and despair. Their 
spirits rose with the height of the dams 
thrown successively across the break in the 
river’s bank; they fell when the dams top- 








The High School, at Imperial, 


ceremony has lost its novelty. The trans- 
formation of sagebrush wastes has become 
commonplace. It is going on everywhere. 
But the wedding of the Colorado river with 
the desert bearing its name, the birth of the 
Imperial Valley and its miraculous growth, 
were not commonplace. The struggles of 
the matrimonial agent, Rockwood, engineer 
and prophet, to bring about the union, the 
battle with the serpentine river to keep it 
from swallowing its bride, the insidious 
attempts to smother the babe born to the 
wedded pair, these features invest the rec- 
lamation of the Colorado desert with heroic 
qualities. Weaklings could never have done 
the work; neither were men of small faith 
fit for the task. Unreclaimed, in its raw 
state, the Colorado desert was hell. To go 
into it, to grapple with it, was the work of 








is an example of the way in which the Imperial Valley people are erecting 
public school buildings, modeled on classic lines and suggesting Cambridge an 
Syracuse rather than pioneer communities fresh from the desert 


pled over. Many of the settlers went out 
with the dams. Courage failed them, faith 
died. Wherefore live stock was cheap in the 
valley during 1906, dirt cheap. Almost any 
price—in cash—was acceptable to the doubt- 
ing Thomases anxious to sell out. In the 
spring of 1907, when the Colorado had been 
permanently pushed back into its old bed, 
they returned. They needed horses, cows, 


hogs. Prices rose faster than the settlers’ 
spirits. Those who had bought in the 1906 


bear market unloaded. That was the melon- 
cutting time for the confident ones. Their 
faith paid a dividend of a hundred per cent, 
paid it this side of the pearly gates. 

In 1900 there were seven counties in Cali- 
fornia’s southern part. Among them they 
boasted of 217,000 irrigated acres. In 1910 
there were eight counties. Imperial had 











been added to the family, and the baby 
county alone had 225,000 irrigated acres. 
In 1900 this land was offered by the govern- 
ment at $1.25 an acre. In 1910 the average 
value was acomed $100 an acre. When a 
body of land comprising a quarter million 
acres increases in value ten thousand per 
cent, more or less, in a decade, somebody 
is bound to profit thereby. In Imperial 
county poor men, many of them desperately 
poor, were the winners. They made their 
stake out of faith—and works. Only a few 
of the early arrivals brought a little capital. 
They say that W. F. Holt, of Arizona and 
Missouri, had $20,000. He turned that 
money over and over with such rapidity that 
it became an ever-growing blur. A couple 
of years ago Manager Paris of the Holt en- 
terprises in the valley—they include a rail- 
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the “town” had a solitary inhabitant a 
theater with a seating capacity of 720 was 
going up, not a flimsy structure but one 
built of brick to stay. The second building 
to rise in the town without population, at a 
time when the heaviest traffic was out of the 
valley, was a three-story brick hotel with 
solid, cool arcades over the sidewalk. While 
these walls were rising, the flood sent by the 
river also went up, affording the bricklayers 
an opportunity to exhibit their skill along 
the embankment of the main canal against 
which the water was lapping. 

Today the Colorado is harmless so far as 
flooding the valley is concerned. Never 
again can it touch a single alfalfa field or 
building. The deep gorges scoured by the 
floods are amply able to take care of any 
emergency, and Uncle Sam’s treasury should 














Calexico sits beside the Mexican border, a beautiful American town with trim homes and attractive school and 
church buildings. Only its palms and umbrella trees give any suggestion of the neighboring land 
of manana, across the all-significant ribbon of water in the big irrigation canal 


road, a dozen gas, ice and power-plants, 
townsites, farm lands, brick blocks, hotels 
and other good things—built a spur track 
on the Holton interurban to accommodate 
Holt’s private car. Interest on $20,000 is 
just about sufficient to pay for the oil and 
ice used on that car. 

In 1906 even the meadow larks sang in 
hushed, awed notes in the Imperial Valley. 
Blue and mauve were the fashionable colors 
that year and men’s countenances seemed to 
presage an impending run on the bank, for 
the problem of the runaway Colorado was as 
yet unsolved. At this cheerful moment Holt 
determined to start a new town. He started 
it. Manager Paris grinned when he saw 
the first street. It was all sidewalk, and at 
night a row of electric street lights glowed in 
the middle of a thriving barley field. Before 





be amply able to prevent the occurrence of 
an emergency. 

Despite adverse circumstances E] Centro, 
the new town, turned out to be a strapping, 
scrappy youngster so full of fight that in its 
second year, when Imperial became a 
county, it fought for and obtained the honor 
of being chosen the county-seat. Today— 
well, the city fathers a few months ago 
enacted an ordinance prohibiting the hitch- 
ing of teams on the main business street, 
“to do away with the congestion of vehicles,” 
as the El Centro paper apologetically ex- 
plained in breaking the news to the farmers. 

Ten years ago a homesteader removed 
the carcass of a steer, deceased these many 
years, from the spot upon which stands the 
spacious veranda-encircled building of the 
El Centro Country Club. In January, 1902, 
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a coyote howled plaintively when he found 
the carcass gone; in January, 1912, mutton 
chops with fancy leggings, browned slices of 
suckling pig and the first asparagus tips of 
the season were served by noiseless yellow 
waiters in white aprons upon the identical 
spot that listened to the coyote’s lament. 
Plain hangings of friar’s cloth matching the 
neutral tints of wall and woodwork pro- 
claimed the culture of Boston rather than 
the Far West’s breezy taste. Among those 
partaking of the gayly decorated lamb chops 
vere a score of college men, journalists of 
wide reputation, the author of four or five 
best sellers, bankers, Bostonians, cotton- 
buyers and college-bred pig producers. 
Most of these men were foot-loose; they did 
not have to live in the Imperial Valley unless 
they liked it. They were there; they intend- 
ed to stay there. They were landowners 
and home builders, thus giving the lie to the 
early calumnies about the valley’s climate. 

Before the idea of providing a proper 
background for the FE] Centro Country Club 
popped into Holt’s mind he had founded a 
city twelve miles to the east. Immediately 
after subdivision Holt, in the press of affairs, 
forgot about his offspring. Holtville was an 
orphan until E. E. Boyd adopted it. For 
$2,000 Boyd bought the largest part of the 
town-to-be. On inspecting his purchase he 
stumbled against what seemed to be a row 
of young pepper trees hidden in tall weeds. 
He had the weeds carefully cut down and lo! 
a park stood forth, its trees and palms full 
two feet high. Boyd also adopted that 
orphaned park, nursed it for three or four 
years and saved for Holtville the most at- 
tractive civic green spot in the valley. 

Boyd was liberal with his town property. 
He gave it away with an open hand. When- 
ever he sold a ranch, the purchaser received 
a deed to a town lot in addition. At wed- 
dings and christenings Boyd was there with a 
lot, all wrapped up nicely and tied with 
pink ribbons, to be handed the principals of 
the festivities. It’s no use going to Holtville 
to be married or to be born at this late day, 
though. These events are too commonplace 
now. Besides, Boyd’s supply is all gone, 
but Holtville still retains the generous spirit 
of its godfather. Every New Year’s it in- 
vites all the world to come and partake of one 
of the Holtville staples, home-grown roast 
turkey. This January the town’s guests 
accounted for 440 gobblers, besides a 
mountain of beef, lamb and trimmings, the 





loaves and gobblers being served in the 
aforementioned park under the blue sky. 

I do not know whether the editor will 
reproduce the photographs of the high and 
grammar school buildings of Imperial, the 
oldest city in the valley. I hope he will. I 
also hope that residents of Middle Western 
towns with two or three thousand popula- 
tion will study the reproductions, compare 
the size, the tasteful architecture and the 
appearance of the buildings with their own 
schools. They might also remember that 
Imperial ten years ago was the center of the 
most desolate spot in the West, and that a 
manual-arts addition to the high school has 
just been completed. Likewise they should 
remember that three miles away, at El 
Centro, a union district is erecting an im- 
posing group of high school buildings; that 


Holtville has just finished a_ structure 
modeled on classic lines, Brawley and 
Calexico having likewise provided educa- 
tional facilities that suggest Cambridge and 
Syracuse rather than pioneer communities 
less than ten years from the biting desert. 

There are five real towns in the Imperial 
Valley, with half a dozen more in the making. 
These towns are unique in their aspect. 
Their like is nowhere to be found. Like a 
set of false teeth, with every alternate incisor 
missing, imposing brick buildings are scat- 
tered here and there, separated by gaps of 
the whitish, dusty soil. Every building has 
its impressive arcade over the sidewalk; 
every building is designed to fit in and har- 
monize with its neighbor on either side, but 
these neighbors have not yet arrived. 

No fire cure will ever be needed to give 
the Imperial Valley towns a new clean 
start. Shacks and sheet-iron huts are un- 
known in the business districts. Every 
month the colonnades and arcades are 
lengthening, the yawning gaps are closing 
up, filled with buildings worthy of the com- 
pany they keep. Some of the finished blocks 
give an idea of the appearance that the 
ensemble will present when the broken 
ranks of the arcades have closed up. Until 
that not far-distant time the very perfection 
of the individual buildings will give a sense 
of incongruity to the beholder. And, mark 
you, the foresighted fathers of these towns 
decreed, at a time when the illimitable ex- 
panse of the unbroken desert rolled away 
into magnificent distances, that no poles nor 
wires should ever disfigure the streets-to-be. 
The decree was obeyed. ‘Telephone and 
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electric wires are hidden in the alleys, out of 
sight. 

Not so very many years ago the coyotes 
living on the valley’s western rim used to 
make their last will and testament before 
starting across to the eastern end. They 
still cling to the habit, but more for fear of 
shotguns than of death by thirst. That old 
coyote trail today leads through a region 
reminiscent of Kansas and Nebraska rather 
than of California, except in its setting of 
amethyst mountains. Broad fields of waving 
cornand grain fill the flat land to the horizon; 
poplars and cot- 
tonwoods_ along 
the roads moder- 
ate midsummer’s 
drowsy heat; 
munching cows 
drift slowly 
through the green 
alfalfa, and the 
smell of the dairy 
isin the air. As 
in the Middle 
West, ten - acre 
farms are rare. 
Quarterand half 
sections predomi- 
nate. Ever since 
the valley’s be- 
ginning, grain, 
hay, fat stock and 
dairy products 
have been the 
county’s main 
sources of rev- 
enue. Even dur- 
ing the darkest 
hours the cream 
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gins are now in operation and a seed mill is 
running at El Centro. Cotton prices this 
year were lower than they have been for 
many seasons. With an average yield of 
only three-quarters of a bale to the acre, 
cotton at current prices was not highly re- 
munerative to most of the growers. Still, 
the man who knew cotton and was willing 
to apply the knowledge did well despite the 
low prices. B. F. McDonald, formerly of 
Louisiana, prepared the soil of his four 
hundred acres properly, cultivated frequently 
and irrigated with care. His yield was 
double the aver- 
age and his profit 
exceeded $8,000, 
about twice the 
revenue derived 
from eleven hun- 
dred acres by a 
man who, in 
three months and 
a half, sowed 
and harvested a 
crop of barley, 
departing at once 
to spend the 
money. E. E. 
Bennett, a neigh- 
bor of McDon- 
ald’s, made part 
of his cotton area 
yield almost two 
bales and a half 
to the acre, thus 
demonstrating 
the possibilities 
of the soil under 
intensive cultiva- 
tion. Long-staple 





check—it aggre- 
gates $125,000 
every four weeks 
now—continued to cheer the farmers’ droop- 
ing spirits at regular intervals. Swine 
men, even though they lose too many 
young pigs through lax methods, wallowed 
in money when pork pirouetted to $10.35 a 
hundred pounds. With an average annual 
yield of r10 lambs to a hundred ewes—mut- 
ton-wise Wyoming is thankful for eighty— 
sheep-owners care nought for Schedule K or 
the vagaries of the wool market, and alfalfa 
transformed into beef usually pays better 
than fifteen dollars a ton in the field. 
During the last three years cotton has been 
added to the valley’s staple products. Five 








cotton, twice as 


A corner of the park in Brawley, the town “where the S. : a 
Cantaloupes Come from” valuable as the 


variety produced 
by the South, will, however, ultimately replace 
the short-staple crop in the Imperial Valley, 
after the problems of pure acclimated seed 
and of proper handling have been solved. 
Long-staple cotton at twenty or twenty-five 
cents a pound, grown on numerous well- 
tilled tracts of ten or fifteen acres, will pay 
large returns; short-staple cotton will grad- 
ually disappear as the rising land values 
make its cultivation less profitable. 
And land values in the Imperial Valley 
must inevitably rise. 
“Why and wherefore?” said the Skeptic. 
“TIsn’t a hundred dollars an acre enough?”’ 
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Between Imperial and El Centro lies an 
alfalfa patch of thirty-three acres. Forty- 
five head of stock are fed from that patch the 
year ‘round. During the first half of ror 
the owner cut 150 tons of hay. During the 
last six months he pastured two hundred 
hogs upon the thirty-three acres, in addition 
to the stock, and in December he sowed 
barley to have more green feed in January. 

Another alfalfa patch, this one of thirty- 
seven acres, maintains a permanent popu- 
lation of twenty-two horses, four cows, one 
bull, one donkey, two lambs and five hun- 
dred chickens. In addition, the owner turned 
off a drove of hogs that brought him $2,500 
after he had fattened them on grain costing 
$300. How high a valuation per acre does 
soil of this kind warrant? Corn-belt farmers 
who are trying to squeeze four per cent out 
of two-hundred-dollar land, please answer. 

But there are still other reasons for an in- 
evitable rise. 

R.D. McPherrin, an attorney, has a ranch 
a few miles out of Imperial. From fifty-five 
acres of that ranch shipments of /resi aspara- 
gus in carloads start early in February. They 
cease in April when other districts farther 
north begin to produce, and shipments start 
again late in fall when once more fresh 
asparagus is a luxury. 

From another fifty-five-acre patch of that 
ranch table grapes by the carload are sent 
out early in June, six weeks before grapes 
ripen anywhere else except under glass, 

Late in May, Brawley begins to ship 
muskmelons. For four weeks, while the 
consumer’s appetite has a razor edge after 
the canned fruit of the winter, the valley has 
a monopoly of the early cantaloupe market. 

Near Calexico, F. Kloke has a_ pear 
orchard of thirty-five acres, the fruit of 
which matures in December. 

Fresh figs are shipped out of the valley at 
Christmas. 

The valley, and a restricted region to the 
north and east, constitute the only part of 
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the New World in which the delicious Deglet 
Noor date, a date so precious that few 
samples of it have ever reached the United 
States, matures and can be commercially 
grown. The few bearing date plantations 
are receiving seventy-five cents a pound for 
their output at present. 

It has been the invariable experience 
among producers of fruits and vegetables 
that the early and the late varieties bring the 
best prices. Nature expressly made the 
Imperial Valley for the production of the 
earliest and the latest crops in the country. 
Just now the ranchers are beginning to 
realize the value of the boon conferred upon 
them by the old Dame. With the cheapest 
and biggest water-supply in the West, with 
a growing season that never ends, with 
alfalfa, cows and cotton as staples, with 
early and late fruits, grapes, vegetables and 
melons as a most profitable side-line, with 
half a million acres of finely grained, ex- 
ceptionally deep soil lying in a compact 
body close to good markets, is there any 
reason why values should not rise far above 
the present average of about eighty dollars; 
why the valley, with ten thousand families 
on small farms, should not support a hundred 
thousand persons within a few years? 

“Ship us a carload of phonographs, a few 
bolts of silk and a company of play-actors 
and, so far as existence is concerned, you 
may leave us then with our half-million set- 
tlers, cut off your railroad communication, 
tear down the telegraph wires, and whirl on 
your way!” 

Thus, in his “Story of the First Decade”, 
exuberantly exclaims Edgar F. Howe, 
pioneer publisher and editor of Imperial 
county, after an enthusiastic catalogue of 
the valley’s products. But why import “a 
few bolts of silk?” Surely the mulberry 
trees and the worm that feeds thereon will 
thrive where the date palm and the fecund 
hog dwell in amity, in the valley that lifted 
itself out of the desert by its bootstraps! 
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The big irrigating ditch, near Calexico on the border between the United States and Mexico 
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This is the second of three amusing stories of domesticity on the Mexican Isthmus 


UT of the distant purple of far 
hills the evening sun cast its 
last rays into ‘‘The Street of 
the Illustrious Men” and lo! 
under the sweep of its golden 

brush the pink and violet adobes, rese reds 
and chrome yellows of the cantina and 
tiendas, that had been reduced by the late 
rains to the palest of washes, flashed out in 
all their original brilliance. Under the mel- 
low suffusion even the weathered grays of 
unpainted doors and the wooden grills over 
cavernous windows took on ruddy stains; 
the moss-greens of old walls and grass- 
grown paving cobbles glowed with the hues 
of spring. 

Viewing it under those cheerful sunset 
lights, one would never dream of the dicken’s 
own time the street had had to attain its 
present urban dignities. Up the rocky face 


of a hill, its double row of adobes climbed, 





as it were, on each other’s shoulders with 
numerous jogs around craggy bluffs and 
backward slips into unexpected pockets. 
The waterworn cobbles told a long tale of 
torrential rains that ran, in their season, two 
feet deep between the narrow stone cause- 
ways, but the last brown trickle had faded 
out a week ago and in its place a line of 
crimson filled the center gutter. 

Seen from the hilltop, the line might 
easily have been mistaken for some strange 
bright snake, but viewed from the portales 
of the cantina halfway down, where Don 
Sostenes, the schoolmaster, had paused for 
his evening copa, it proved to be a file of 
Tehuana women, in their everyday crimson 
wear, returning home from river, church or 
market. As certain of its units turned, at 
intervals, each in at her own doorway, the 
snake gradually changed into a coral chain, 
the links of which stretched till it finally 
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broke up into straggling blots of color. By 
that time the sunset lights had given place 
to the red glow of brazeros in dusky interiors, 
and it required only the savory odors that 
began to season the subdued chatter, musical 
laughter of women, to exhibit the street 
at its best, clothed in the comfort and cool 
of tropical evening. 

Having been tooled by time into a re- 
markable resemblance to a Spanish walnut, 
the maestro’s dark visage did not lend itself 
readily to the expression of the abstract, yet 
while he sipped his feqguila even his black 
beads of eyes caught some reflection of the 
prevailing peace. 

“A comfortable hour, neighbor!’ He 
even remarked upon it to Pedro, the rural, 
who was leaning against the corner portal. 
“There is no more cheerful sound than the 
talk of women at work on the evening meal. 
I never hear it without thanking the kind 
saints for the mercy that gives each her for- 
tilla, bit of rice and taste of meat. We of 
Tehuantepec are poor enough folk, but at 
least we go not hungry, and we can always 
step outdoors without fear of having the 
nose of us fall to the ground, as often hap- 
pens in the bitter northern climes.” 

“Si!” He nodded in reply to the rural’s 
incredulous look. ‘‘For ‘tis so set forth in 
the books. Also their feet, or an arm, and 
if they would preserve their members intact, 
‘tis necessary that a man shall burn up in 
winter all that he has gained by a summer’s 
hard work. But we—” 

He was going on with some further re- 
flections but stopped as, with explosive vio- 
lence, a clamor of voices rose in the adjacent 
dusk. A man’s stentorian cursings punc- 
tuated a woman’s shrill scolding, combining 
in a discord that was aptly described by the 
maestro’s pithy remark. “Caramba! 
Surely the tiger is taking his pick of the 
hogs?” 

The rural’s dark face expressed, as he 
listened, the deepest disgust. “It is Luz 
Ana quarreling with Ignacio Bustamente, 
her man.” 

“What? thy sister?” The maestro’s 
bushy black brows swept a row of furrows 
up under the eaves of his hair. ‘*When I 
passed down this morning I saw the pair 
of them, at play in their patio, like kittens. 
She had pulled his ear for some impudence, 
and having got her cornered, he gave her 
such a kiss—’’ during the pause his face 





lit with the low lights of old remembrances, 
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‘—such as pass only between love and 
youth.” 
“Si, there is no lack of the loving.” 


Grunting disdainfully, Pedro went on, 
“Never was there a madder pair. But— 


one minute ’tis a kiss and the next her nails 
are ruling his face with a neatness that sur- 
passes the performance of thy best scholar 
with a slate. And he is no better. If it were 
not that Ignacio might return her upon my 
hands—which the saints forbid! ’tis enough 
to have the support of an old mother—they 
would long ago have felt my club, for it 
works a great harm to the peace. See them 
all running—men, women and children, and 
‘tis this way every night.” 

“A great scandal, surely.” 

Nevertheless the maestro’s glance fol- 
lowed with a certain envy the jelly-like 
vibrations of afat old Tehuana, and when the 
crimson mass that was surging in the dusk 
downstreet suddenly split to give passage 
to a running girl, he was hard put 
to hide his gratification. A buxom lass 
whose scarlet wear clung closely as their 
own golden skin to her shapely limbs as she 
ran, her natural good looks lost nothing by 
reason of the anger that heaved in her decp 
bosom and made of her big amber eyes twin 
yellow flames. But the admiration that 
tinged the maestro’s curious look when she 
came in under the cantina portales and 
stopped before them, found no reflection in 
the rural’s glum gaze. 

“Fine work,” he grumbled, ‘‘for the sister 
of a policeman. Will nothing suit but to 
raise the whole quarter with thy squeals?” 

“And whose fault, sevor?’’ She shot it 
out between crimson heavings. ‘Whose 
fault but that of this pig of an Ignacio? 
Coming home from washing his dirty cami- 
sas at the river, I catch him carrying a carga 
of rice from the plaza to the hilltop for 
Carmela, that mealy-faced creature of a lav- 
anderia. But when I ask him a little thing— 
only that he go with our mother and me to 
bury her brother’s uncle’s cousin at Choapan 
—he tells me no. Though I wear out my 
knee-bones, he will stay here in Tehuantepec 
to play the mule for Carmela.” 

Her glance traveled between: them, de- 
manding sympathy, but failed to move the 
rural. ‘‘Pouff! ’Tis the way with all you 
women. Let but a man lend his back to 
some poor woman in the way of civility and 
you crack the ears of the town with your 
jealous squealings.” 











“T catch him carrying a carga of rice from the plaza to the hilltop for Carmela” 
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“Si, and ’tis the way of you men to stand 
for each other in helping every woman ex- 
cept her that’s your own. She may crack 
her back without your raising a finger. But 
it will not with me. He shall go to Choapan, 
this mule of an Ignacio, if I have to drag 
him there by the hair.” 

“He will go—he will not go.” Pedro 
tapped the portal with his club. ‘‘Settle it 
between yourselves, but—if, in the settling, 
there comes once more from your house a 
squeal no louder than the squeak of a mouse, 
‘twill be this for the backs of you both.” 

“But—” she glanced at him, helplessly, 
“but if he will not, Pedro?” 

“Then he will not. What care I so long 
as you keep the peace?” 

It was an ultimatum and, distressed and 
dismayed, she stood eying him with wrath 
and despair. Deprived of her sex’s natural 
weapon, that incessant nagging which wears 
away masculine determination as easily as 
a sandblast eats up rock, there was, as she 
well knew, no possibility of moving Ignacio. 
Once she measured Pedro’s inches. But 
brothers were ever deficient in chivalry, and 
doubtless the memory of many a pom- 
meling, by him administered and _ herself 
endured, helped to keep her quiet. Turning, 
after a last helpless glance, she walked 
slowly away—but paused at a dozen yards 
to shoot a last Parthian shaft over her 
golden shoulder. 

“Then I shall go without him. In the 
week we are gone Carmela will surely get 
him and I shall come home to live with our 
mother and thee.” 

Like a stone in a pond the shaft shattered 
the rural’s sphinx-like calm. “Diablo! I 
had not thought of that.” And while he 
pondered, disturbed, the maestro, who had 
watched the girl all the while with an in- 
dulgent eye, put in his word. 

“Si, she is sly that little Carmela. Left 
to herself she would have Ignacio, the mule, 
caught and stalled in the half of a week.” 

“But if he say ‘no,’ the devil himself 
could not drag him the length of Choapan,” 
Pedro fretfully objected. 

“Si, senor, but is there a need to have him 
run loose till the return? Now see you! 


Than Ignacio there is no better mason in all 
the town, and only this morning the jefe- 
politico was grumbling to me at the curse 
of goodness that has overtaken the craft. 
In six months neither thief nor drunk out of 
them all, and because of their unbelievable 
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virtue ‘tis wholly impossible to repair the 
cracks made by the last temblor in the carcel 
wall. Now were Ignacio arrested for this 
disturbance, ’twould not only put him in 
safety, but add also to your credit.” 

The girl had stopped when he began to 
speak and now came back, the rich bronze 
of her face melting in smiles. ‘Gracias, 
senor! that would be fine. In the carcel he 
would be kept both safe and sweet.” 

“Safe, si?” Pedro growled. ‘But as for 
the sweet— ’twould be something else than 
kisses I would deal to the girl that served 
me a like trick.” 

“But ’tis my back that takes the risk.” 

“If *twere mine I'd have none of it.” 
But after a minute’s heavy thought, during 
which he balanced the dangers of Carmela’s 
soft glances against the offense to Ignacio 
Bustamente’s pride, he assented. “‘Si, I will 
do it.” 

Drawing his long pistol with a flourish, 
he shoved through the crowd that had re- 
grouped around the portales. Then, with 
Luz Ana pattering softly on nude feet be- 
hind, he made his way into the house where 
Ignacio—a strong young peon—had just 
lit a cigarro to celebrate his victory. When 
Pedro emerged, a minute later, leading 
Ignacio, violently protesting, by the collar, 
those causes were set in motion that were to 
keep “The Street of the Illustrious Men” 
upon expectant toes for months to come. 

Unaware, however, of that which the 
future held in store, the crowd tailed on be- 
hind, flowing downstreet in a_ blood-red 
stream between the narrow causeways and 
listening, with equal interest, to the prison- 
er’s curses and Luz Ana’s exhortations. 
When on the brink of the plaza she gave 
him his choice, “‘Choapan or the carcel,”’ 
sex sympathy momentarily interfered with 
its amusement, the women supporting Luz 
Ana while the men applauded Ignacio’s 
stubborn choice of prison. Otherwise it 
was undivided. The general amusement, 
too, was largely subconscious, for, returning 
home after the carcel’s black door had 
gulped in the captive, men and women wag- 
ged wise heads in mutual congratulations 
that the peace of the street was now, for a 
time at least, assured; and if it was con- 
scious of a hiatus in the familiar scheme of 
things as it sat taking the cooi in its door- 
ways on both that and succeeding evenings, 
the feeling was too dim in the ‘“‘street’s” 
psychology to take form in speech or thought. 





When Pedro emerged leading Ignacio, violently protesting, by the collar, those causes were set in motion 
that were to keep “The Street of the Illustrious Men” upon expectant toes for months to come 


Overlooking it all, an hour later, from his 
own little adobe on the tiptop of the hill, 
the maestro, on his part, indulged himself 
with the virtuous feelings of one who, at a 
single stroke, accomplishes the preservation 
of both the public and private peace. “Thanks 
to thee, Sostenes,”’ he told himself, “the girl 
is now assured of a happy return.” And 
while the smoke of his cigarro rose on the 
evening air, there came and went through its 
thin biue, tremblings, pleasant pictures of Luz 
Anarestored tothe fullnessof connubial bliss. 


Had he witnessed a little scene that was 
enacted behind the carcel’s rear wall at 
noon of the second day following Luz Ana’s 
departure for Choapan, the maestro’s com- 
plaisant dreamings would have been brought 
to a quick end. Set amidst the ruins of a 
section of the wall Ignacio Bustamente had 
torn down, it displayed him ruefully re- 
garding the prison fare of thick tortillas, 
mushy rice and a burned soup of /rijoles 
which, bad as it was, constituted the sole 
compensation of his heavy labors. His 
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first fierce bite indicated the nature of his 
feelings even more eloquently than his 
remark to Sancho, the rural, his guard. 

‘‘Am 1 a burro that they feed me this? 

“Better a burro among thistles, amigo, 
than a rich hacendado without a stomach.” 

While eminently true, this choice bit of 
philosophy drew from Ignacio only a shrug. 
“A saying coined by some fat priest for the 
content of fools. There is nothing wrong 
with my stomach.” 

In proof of the assertion he took and was 
sloomily masticating a second bite when a 
third actor suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. With a gourd neatly balanced upon 
her head, a woman came around the wall 
corner moving with such stealth of naked 
feet that she was almost upon him before 
Ignacio saw her. 

“Carmela!” After a quick brightening, 
Ignacio’s face lowered with sympathetic 
feeling for his own condition. ‘This is pig’s 
case you find me in.” 

“This, senor, may help it.” 

Lowering the gourd to the ground, she 
sank beside it in a graceful heap and began 
to unpack with nimble fingers famales and 
fried chicken, chilis and enchilados, also a 
sugar dulce for dessert. Though she lacked 
Luz Ana’s magnificent contours, she was 
pretty enough in her own small way, and if 
her smooth dark face exhibited none of the 
fiery humors that made of life with the 
former a risk and a puzzle, its serious quiet 
suited, just then, Ignacio’s mood. Her eyes 
while large and full-colored could never 
compare with Luz Ana’s amber flames, but 
they overran with liquid sympathy. Ignacio 
simply bathed in them while listening to her 
chatter. 

“When I heard that she had handed thee 
over to the police, I fell at once to the cooking, 
for I know this carcel food. My father 
never could abide it and none knew it better, 
for never a week passed but that he was 
caught in liquor and set to work for the 
town. You, sefor, will also take your bite.” 

The rural, who had begun to stiffen for- 
biddingly, again unbent; indeed while dis- 
cussing a leg of chicken he played an excel- 
lent second fiddle to Carmela’s lead. ‘ ’Tis 


” 


not at all proper,” he agreed, “‘for a woman 
to help her man into prison. But, hombre— 
how you must have trimmed her before she 
ran such lengths!” 

“Not a blow, sefor—at least, nothing 
harder than would crack a flea.” 


Rolling 
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skyward above swiftly-moving jaws, Igna- 
cio’s eyes appealed to the heavenly saints. 

“Not one blow—scarcely a shove.” 

“Why—'tis unbelievable!”” The ease with 
which Carmela veiled her smooth face in 
sleek surprise fully justified the maestro’s 
opinion of her talents. ‘‘Why—no one 
could believe that had ever listened to her 
tales of thy temper.” 

“What?” Ignacio choked on an even 
mixture of temper and tamale. ‘She talks 
of me!” 

“Si, to all the women at the river washing. 
They know thee, thanks to her, better than 
their own babes.” 

Ignacio leaped at the bait. ‘‘Caramba, 
they do? This is the last! She that has a 
temper of her own hotter and more brittle 
than thy chili pot. I did not beat her, 
senora—that is, no more than is necessary 
for a man to hold the lead in his house. A 
small one on the mouth, now and then, per- 
haps, to stop her gabble, but nothing in the 
way of a hurt. And always she returned me 
more than I gave. The skin she has had of 
me with her nails would cover a rural’s 
saddle—nor would there be lack of hair for 
its stuffing. Jy temper? Caramba! 
Just because I refuse to bury her mother’s 





brother’s uncle’s cousin she has me cast 
for this. J/y temper? Santissima Trini- 
dad!” 


“Tut! tut!’ Carmela clucked her sym- 
pathy while wrapping him in her pity. 
“Pobre hombre! she is a sin verguenza, ut- 
terly lacks in shame. But try this bit of 
chicken. ’Tis fried in the best of manteca.” 
Then having him securely gagged, she pro- 
ceeded to rub upon his raw wounds the 
acrid salts of public scorn. “Tut, tut! and 


the whole town blaming thee for it all. But 
one temper is enough for a household. Luz 


Ana would have been better coupled with— 
but, there! ’tis not for me to shove in between 
a man and his woman. When she returns 
twill be for thee to forgive and—” 

Though Ignacio’s attempt to bolt the 
chicken entire detracted somewhat from the 
dignity of his scowl, enough was left to give 
her pause. ‘Si, when she returns—”’ 

While truly portentous, his dark nod did 
not quite satisfy, and she drew him along to 
fuller commitment by a play of archness. 
“We will do thus and so,”’ she teased, laugh 
ing. “This is always the taik of men. Then 
the woman smiles and they are led quietly 
away by the nose.” 














“By the nose, si, I may be led.” In his 
desire to be impressively significant, Ignacio 
here achieved a frightful squint and could 
not continue till his eyes had straightened. 
Then, ‘But it will not be by Luz Ana.” 

“We shall believe that when—” 

But prodded on by professional jealousy 
at the standing Pedro, his comrade, had 
gained with the authorities by the coup, the 
rural here put in his word. “Bueno, amigo! 
stand thou by that. “Twas for his own gain 
that Pedro took thee in. Only this morning 
I heard the jefe talking of it to our 
comandante. ‘Heisagood fellow, this Pedro, 
with always an eye open for the public need. 
But for him the carcel might have fallen in 
ruins. See thou that he lose nothing by his 
zeal.’ ”’ 

It was the last straw—also one that indi- 
cated for Ignacio an unsuspected wind. 
“ \faldito! he did? Bueno! But—we shall 
see.” 

“Luz Ana leading thee back to her 
house?”” Carmela added, laughing. 

In reply Ignacio gave her only a look, but 
it was such a one that she coyly cast down 
her eyes and fell to packing her empty 
dishes, and seeing that she could now leave 
the seed so cleverly planted to take care of 
itself, she presently rose and bade them 
“adios.” 

“There’s a girl for you.’’ Both the rural’s 
comment and Ignacio’s following glance 
testified to her wise choice of an exit. ‘“‘Were 
I in thy shoes, Senor Bustamente—” Sancho 
was going on when Ignacio interrupted, 
‘they would carry thee the same road they 
will take me.” And after a minute’s musing 
he bitterly added, ** ‘Took me in for his own 
profit?’ saidst thou? Bueno! we shall see.” 

With the idea in the forefront of his mind 
he fell again to his profitless labors under a 
sun that heated the stones till they burned 
his hands—but were cool by comparison 
with his growing resentment. ‘‘Si, weshall see 
that which we shall see!’ He kept on re- 
peating it to himself with increasing em- 
phasis, and if Carmela loomed like an angel 
in his tired vision when she reappeared at 
the going down of the sun with a second 
stock of dainties, her ministrations did not 
tend to improve Luz Ana’s case. This time 
Ignacio refused to touch the cigarro that 
Carmela produced from her bosom at the 
end of the meal till she had taken a few 
puffs; a small gallantry which may be re- 
garded as the first seed of a large crop that 
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was sown, grown and ripened in less than a 
week. At noon the following day she was to 
be seen eating bits of chicken out of his hand 
like some small red robin; in three days he 
had her enthroned at his side, while eating, 
just as though she were his own woman. 
In fact she was sitting there in demure tri- 
umph when Luz Ana turned the mule she 
and her mother were riding double, around 
the carcel corner one hot nooning. 


After one glance at the pleasant party, 
Luz Ana hopped from the mule—as a passer- 
by put it, “like a flea off a dog’’—upsetting 
the old woman, her mother, into the gutter. 
But in the very instant that she gathered 
up her crimson skirt to run, came a change 
of thought and purpose. Hastily backing 
the mule out of sight, she peeped to make 
sure she had not been seen, then after lifting 
her mother out of the gutter, remounted and 
proceeded quietly on her way upstreet. 

Indeed she approached so quietly that, 
interested in their own affairs, neither 
Ignacio nor Carmela looked up till she was 
close upon them. Then, with the bound of 
a startled hare, Carmela came to her feet 
and stood, poised for flight. On his part 
Ignacio attempted a savage scowl, which, 
however, was somewhat marred by flustered 
astonishment. The whole merged in an 
expression of foolish surprise when, in lieu 
of the expected attack, Luz Ana threw them 
a nod and smile in passing. In fact until 
she headed the mule around the next corner, 
Ignacio stood, jaw dropped, blankly staring. 

“Car-r-ramba! I would have’ sworn, 
Carmela, that she would have carved out 
thy heart—and here she gives thee a smile, 
as to one that had done her a service.” 

Sancho’s remark exactly expressed the 
uncomfortable feeling that now vented it- 
self in Ignacio’s defiant comment. ‘She 
saw how the land lay, hombre. She saw 
how the land lay, and there was nothing left 
but to try and look sweet. ’Tis the way of 
the women.” 

Nevertheless, and in the face of repeated 
attempts at indifference, he was very quiet 
during the remainder of the meal, returned 
but a hollow response to the roguish sallies 
with which Carmela tried to smooth over 
the situation. Riding along in the jungle 
outside the town, Luz Ana had picked and 
set in her hair behind one small ear, a single 
blossom, vividly beautiful as a scarlet hi- 
biscus, and somehow that bit of color had 
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freshened her personality, endowed it with 
a touch of the old girlish mystery.  Ex- 
tending from the dark masses of her hair, 
its influence had embraced the smooth neck, 
fine golden shoulders, every point of her 
magnificent flesh. Taking her in all, rich 
sparkling amber of her big eyes, the peach 
blooms that burst through the red gold of 
her cheeks, vital pulsing life of her whole 
figure, she had never looked better in all her 
life. 

In comparison with her vivid luxuriance, 
Carmela’s quieter looks and soft sleek man- 
ner appeared dull and gray. Neither her 
temper nor temperament offered a single 
contrast, and while her chatter ran on like 
the purring of some pleased house-cat, 
Ignacio felt the stir of old impulses, ex 
perienced sensations that can only be com 
pared to those inspired in a northman born, 
by the eternal summer, the sickening calms 
of the sun-struck tropics. Though uncon- 
scious of the fact, he yearned desperately 
for the clash of wills, shock of tempers, roar 
of the storms which had periodically purged 
his domestic atmosphere and left it sweet 
and clear for many a day. After Carmela 
had packed her dishes and gone away, the 
picture of Luz Ana went with him to his 
work. 

It is true that heavy toil under the furnace 
blast of the afternoon sun somewhat blurred 
the impression. But it came out even in 
clearer relief when he lay, that night in the 
carcel, and in spite of his resentment against 
her as the cause of his imprisonment, he 
found it difficult to maintain the old rela- 
tions of jovial affection with Carmela the 
following day. And just when he had 
gained a little backward through the agency 
of some particularly fine chicken which Car- 
mela served at lunch, he was set back 
further than ever by a sudden glimpse of 
Luz Ana crossing the plaza at the end of the 
street. He sat, jaws still as though locked 
in a vice, nor did he resume mastication till 
she had passed out of sight. 


Had Ignacio but known Luz Ana’s errand 
his slight sigh resuming his eating would 
undoubtedly have been translated intoa snort 
of rage. Having spent the night in a flutter, 
she was now on her way to take such action 
as seemed suitable to her case, and in some- 
thing less than one minute after she passed 
out of Ignacio’s sight, did she corner Don 
Sostenes, the maestro, just as he settled 
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down for a chat with the jefe-politico in the 
shade under the plaza portales. 

“°’Twas you that got me into it,’”’ she con- 
cluded her narration of not only all that she 
had seen the day before, but also everything 
that could by the feminine mind be surmised, 
‘and now ‘tis for you to help me out.”’ 

Being uncomfortably hot after his walk, 
the maestro demanded, a little testily, 
“Diablo! and am I to be blamed for every 
peon that falls in love with another woman ?”’ 

"Twas through your advice he was sent 
to prison, and now—”’ 

‘you want me to get him out?” 

“No, senor,” answered hastily. 
“Santa Maria forbid. I want him kept in.”’ 

“And that is easy.”’ The jefe, a fat brown 
Spaniard, here put in an apoplectic chuckle. 
“For I swear that he will never get out till 
my mending is done—or I catch me an- 
other mason. So if that is all thy trouble— 
be off and bother no more.” Yet despite the 
curtness of the order, both he and the 
maestro watched with a certain pleased in- 
dulgence her graceful swayings as she went 
on her way across the plaza. 

Somewhat reassured, Luz Ana _ seated 
herself on a bench in the black shade of a 
fig-tree, and while she sat there, heavily 
brooding, certain little smiles presently in- 
dicated the birth of a plan which matured 
when, quarter of an hour later, Refugio, the 
arriero, turned from the plaza into the street 
of the carcel. The little run required for 
her to overtake him breathed her just suffi- 
ciently to produce the impression of fluttering 
emotion as she walked beside him down the 
street; she would have passed anywhere for 
a girl clothed in the timid shame of a first 
flirtation. 

Had it not been for Sancho’s warning hiss, 
she might have gone by without being seen, 
for the clink of Ignacio’s trowel drowned 
their footsteps and his back was toward the 
street. After one look he bent again over his 
work. But it had given him all, that single 
glance, from the heaving bosom and 
dimpling smiles to the coquettish lights in her 
fine eyes. He found it quite difficult to man- 
age a sneer in reply to the rural’s comment. 

“Hombre! she was wrapped like a puling 
girl in her first love.” 

“She may drown in it—for me.” 

Though Ignacio tried hard for indiffer- 
ence, it came out in a snarl, and as, of 
course, he was unable to see the double row 
of scratches with which Luz Ana contradicted 


she 


Luz Ana came plunging like a scarlet avalanche over the bank 
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the arriero’s natural interpretation of the 
situation after they had passed out of sight, 
he remained in the talons of the green mon- 
ster until the news Consuelo brought with 
his supper transmuted jealousy into furious 
anger. 

“She has applied to have thee kept in 
prison. Si, ‘tis certain, querido, for *twas 
told by the jefe’s portero—that overheard 
the talk—to Paz Garcia at her refresco stand, 
and her long tongue shot it all over the 
market.” 

All along it had been Luz Ana’s habit to 
observe them at their meals from behind a 
pillar of the market that commanded a vista 
of the street, and even at that distance she 
noticed Ignacio’s start of rage. His anger, 
however, did not mount to its climax till 
Carmela added a second bit of gossip, de- 
rived from the arriero’s highly colored 
account of his passage with Luz Ana. 

“And ‘tis said that she will go out with 
him on his next trail. A fine laugh they 
will have at thee—safe in prison while they 
make love and feast in the jungle!” 

Behind her pillar Luz Ana caught the 
refrain of his crackling oaths toned by dis- 
tance to a vitriolic mutter. “If one could 
but set hands on her!” he growled, in con- 
clusion. And unaware how soon his wish 
was to be granted, he repeated, “If one 
could but see her—for a single minute!” 
Carmela teased him. “Si! If 
one could see her.” 

As usual, she was enthroned on the stones 
at his side, and as she, the recipient, misin- 
terpreted the feeling behind his sudden 
fierce hug, how could Luz Ana be expected 
to divine it aright? When he followed up 
with a kiss, the last vestige of the restraint 
she had imposed on herself shriveled in the 
sudden flame of her anger. Rushing from 
behind her pillar, she snatched a stick as 
thick as her arm from the fagot of a carga- 
dor with such violence that the man was 
jerked flat on his back; then brandishing it 
aloft, she flew down street, her crimson 
garments streaming behind like tongues of 
flame. 

If she had ever caught Carmela! But 
the latter was up and running almost as 
Luz Ana came in sight, and not only was 
her anger more than offset by the spur of 
fright, but Carmela had the advantage of a 
handicap of full thirty golden pounds. The 


“Si?” 


few yards gained by Luz Ana in the first 
furious burst were lost as Carmela dodged 
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around the carceland here and therethrough 
the maze of adobe streets. Indeed when she 
headed, at last, like a pressed deer for the 
water, she gained to the river and was swim- 
ming strongly a hundred yards out before 
Luz Ana came plunging like a scarlet 
avalanche over the bank. Even then she 
would have followed. But even as she 
raised hands for the dive, she was seized 
round the waist by Sancho, who, anticipating 
nothing short of murder, had abandoned 
his guard to follow the flight—whereby was 
produced a most curious result. 

For, returning to Ignacio Bustamente: as 
Sancho took one direction, he made off in the 
other and, heading straight for the river 
while Luz Ana was following Carmela’s 
doublings, he was almost across before the 
frightened girl took her header out from the 
bank. 

“Tonto! tu grandissimo tonto!” Luz Ana 
screamed it while struggling in Sancho’s 
hands. ‘Thou greatest of fools! Thy 
prisoner! See! He will escape!” 

But, intent on the prevention of a greater 
ill, Sancho hung on, and thus she suffered 
the additional mortification of watching 
while Carmela finished her crossing and ran 
a‘ter Ignacio into the jungle on the other 
bank. Up to that moment she had fought 
like a batch of cats, kicking, biting, scratch- 
ing, but just about the time that Sancho had 
about made up his mind to save the little 
skin that was left him by letting her go, she 
became suddenly quiescent. Standing 
quietly within the circle of his arms, the 
amber tlames died out of her eyes, and as 
Carmela disappeared, her golden shoulders 
rose in a fine shrug. 

“Gracias, senor, a thousand thanks.” 
While unlocking the arms that had tightened 
in the last minute far beyond the legal needs 
of the case, she scornfully added, ‘‘I shall 
trouble you no more. There’s finer fish to 
be had than his stale catch.” 

Then while Sancho looked on, tenderly 
feeling of his scratches, she walked quietly 
away—but not toward home. Following 
up the bank till it brought her into thick 
jungle, she threw herself down in a shady 
covert and—in the face of her recent mag- 
nificent indifference, it has to be set down— 
gave way to a flood of grief, cried her eyes 
out all the livelong afternoon. 

Indeed the low sun was swinging its usual 
free brush in the Street of the Illustrious 
Men, splashing adobes, causeways and 














cobbles with rich washes of purple and gold 
before she rose and retraced her way. Dusk 
fell like a smothering blanket when she was 
still only halfway up the hill, and thus it 
was that she failed to recognize a dark figure 
that turned out of a side street and slunk 
along a few paces in front of her, seeking 
always the deeper shadows. Her big eyes 
dilated even wider when, after a moment’s 
hesitation, the figure turned in at her own 
door. Apprehensive of a robbery at least, 
she rushed forward and. not until his face 
shone out of black darkness under the flare 
of her sudden match did she dream that 
it was—Ignacio Bustamente. 

“‘*Tis thee?”’ In her surprise she let the 
match burn out and her continuation came 
faltering out of black darkness. “But—l 
saw her run after thee into the monte?” 

“Si, but I ran faster.” 

Allaying the last of her fears, his chuckle 
put her in fettle for argument. “But I saw 
thee embrace her. And what of the kiss? 
If it were not that the police would take 
thee back to the jefe, I would—” 

“The jefe, si?” he took her up. “Who 
threw me into his prison, then asked to have 
me kept? If it were not, as thou sayest, 
that they would take me back—but this will 
have to go over till the jefe has caught him 
another mason. ‘Till then, you will have 
to hide me.” 

And ‘“’Twill be long 
agreed, with a low laugh. 


waiting” she 


Once a year it was the maestro’s habit to 
journey northward to Oaxaca, the capital 
city, to witness the launching of some favor- 
ite pupil on a scholastic career at the annual 
exercises of the ‘Academy.’ Departing 
upon this pilgrimage a few days after 
Ignacio’s escape, he did not return until the 
close of a month, and then he arrived home 
too late in the evening to gather up the ends 
of the threads of life the fates had woven 
during his absence. 

Dusk had fallen over the Street of the 
Illustrious Men before he discharged his 
mozo and mules in the plaza, and as he 
climbed its steeps the familiar panorama 
presented itself as a series of fiery brazeros 
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furiously aglow in cavernous interiors. Un- 


der their rich light he caught glimpses of 
graceful crimson shapes under soft brown 
faces, and, sharpened by absence, his senses 
informed him of a certain expectance in the 
faces of the tired peones who lolled in the 
doorways. While he was still a block away, 
the lights under the cantina portales extended 
a bright welcome, and as he drew nearer he 
made out against them in silhouette, the 
figure of Pedro, the rural. 

Pedro stiffly saluted when the maestro 
came into the light, but unbent at mention 
of a copa, and while drinking, he punc- 
tuated with admiring ‘‘carambaras”’ the 
maestro’s description of the Oaxaca func- 
tion. Encouraged by such good listening, 
Don Sostenes was proceeding to dilate on 
the glory that had been shed by his pupil on 
this, their native town, but stopped short as 
a woman’s shrill scolding suddenly rose out 
of the near dusk. 

“Tis Ignacio Bustamente and Luz Ana.”’ 
At the first note, Pedro moved off and he 
answered the maestro’s question over his 
shoulder. ‘‘Si, they are together again and 
at it every evening since the jefe caught him 
another mason. *Tis a great scandal, but 
if they kill each other there will be no more 
interferences by me.” 

As he turned the corner into deep gloom, 
it suddenly poured into the light of the por- 
tales dozens of running figures, men, women 
and children, a stream that grew in volume 
till it filled the street in front of Luz Ana’s 
house with dull crimson heavings. 

For a philosopher whose learning carried 
no leaven of humor it would have been a 
sad sight, for all the time that Luz Ana’s 
shrill tones answered Ignacio’s upbraidings, 
those in rear stood on tiptoe to see and hear. 
But Don Sostenes saw with the eye of sym- 
pathy. When, after the quarreling died, the 
crowd dissolved into its original units that 
made their way homeward wagging grave 
heads over the scandal, he saw through the 
surface to the real joy behind. In the ab- 
sence of theaters and libraries, the nickel- 
odeons and cheap shows of civilization, with 
the return of Ignacio and Luz Ana the Street 
of the Illustrious had come into its own. 




























Uncle Sam’s 
Cocoanuts 
A New-Found American Industry 


By WiLtiAM ATHERTON Du Puy 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS THROUGH COURTESY 
OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 


- ERE is the proposition in a nut- 
shell, a cocoanut shell to be more 
exact. You spend $193,000 in 
eight years and get back $275,000 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth 

of the period. Then, every year for a 
century you get back $120,000 more than 
you pay out.” 

Such, in effect, is the summary of the 
possibilities of this government’s latest in- 
dustry, that of cocoanut growing as exem- 
plified in the Philippines and as explained 
by Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the 
Interior of those islands. To be sure it all 
has the fact and figure ring of the real- 
estate fairy-tale purveyor, and likewise is 
there a most excellent parceler of lands back 
of the statement. For our Uncle Samuel is 
the owner of 66,000,000 acres of fertile 
tropical real estate especially fitted to this 
industry. He finds that civilized man has 
an insatiable appetite for the products and 
by-products of the long-legged palm and 
has determined that humanity shall no 
longer suffer for a lack of the cocoanut. 

When this government went into the 
Philippines it found a sturdy export trade in 
cocoanuts and their products already in 
existence. It found the basis of a great 
industry in the hands of a shiftless people 
who were little aware of its possibilities. 
Yet there was regularly an income of $7,000,- 
ooo a year from exported cocoanut products 
despite the disorganized conditions of the 
business, the lack of cultivation and efficient 
handling of the crop. The Yankee saw the 
big possibilities and began working out the 
formula for big results. Likewise he early 
planted some trees which he cultivated as a 
test of the possibilities. 

Now the government has a definite 
proposition to offer to all who would grow 
cocoanuts. It states, in the first place, that 
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The Philippine Islands have a coast line twice as 
long as that of continental United States. 
All its fringe is cocoanut land 


the coast lands are the natural habitat of the 
cocoanut. The Philippine Islands have a 
coast line that is twice as long as that of 
continental United States. All its fringe is 
cocoanut land. Its small coral islands offer 
ideal conditions for cocoanut culture. The 
groves flourish in beach sand where nothing 
else will grow. He who will may select his 
island or his beach and plant him a farm in 
the lap of the tropic seas and drowse away the 
years while his fruit drops in his lap. There 
are the aforesaid 66,000,000 acres of this 
land, an amount estimated as sufficient to 
accommodate all the drowsers. 

The government will sell this land in small 
tracts for $2 an acre. No such tracts must 
be greater than forty acres, for the insular 
government is adopting precautions against 
placing its lands in the hands of the few. 
But larger tracts may be got on the basis of a 
long-time lease. In fact, the lands may be 
leased so cheaply that the fees are nominal. 








Uncle Sam’s Cocoanuts: 

A corporation or large farmer wanting to 
produce cocoanuts may lease 2,500 acres for 
a period of twenty-five years at the nominal 
rent of ten cents an acre per year. When 
that period is past he has the option of 
renewing for an additional twenty-five years 
at a maximum rent of thirty cents an acre. 
So.is a corporation given an opportunity to 
exploit the industry, but so, in the end, must 
it enrich the government. For at the end 
of fifty years there will be turned back into 
the public domain a great orchard of cocoa- 
nut trees that are just in the height of 
productiveness and the value of which will 
be comparable to orange groves in California. 
The government has of late taken to looking 
into the future in the disposition of its lands 
and in this way it is figured that posterity 
will be left a rich legacy. The low rental 
and the absence of a real-estate tax on rented 
land appeal to the grower, however, and 
many plantations have already been assigned 
on this basis and many great groves are now 
growing toward the harvest. 

The government shows just what can be 
done on such a farm and just how to do it. 
It shows, in the first place, how the trees 
should be planted. There should be great 
spaces between them. There should be but 
forty trees to the acre, which allows a space 
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of thirty-two feet between trees. The 
native is accustomed to placing them only 
ten feet apart and cannot be convinced of 
the wisdom of the other method of planting. 
To him the man who argues that one tree 
will produce more than three is but a new 
variety of the American maniac. 

It is a poor specimen of cocoanut tree 
that yields less than fifty nuts in a year. 
A good tree yields a hundred nuts. Some 
of the young trees cultivated by Americans 
are producing 200 nuts a year. Cultivated 
trees set wide apart begin to yield as young 
as four years of age. Crowded trees are 
often ten years old before they begin to 
produce. A hundred nuts to the tree means 
4,000 to the acre. The crop markets for 
$100. This gives a comfortable return from 
a home on a forty-acre farm or from invest- 
ment in a 2,500-acre plantation. If all the 
cocoanut lands in the Philippines were so 
farmed the output would be about equal to 
the corn crop in the United States. 

But there are advantages to be derived by 
the United States from the development of 
the cocoanut industry aside from the profits 
made by the farmer, and the enrichment of 
the nation in getting her real estate improved 
gratis. There is the great consuming public 
which would be enabled to get its cocoanut 
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products direct and without tariff where 
now they come by way of France and cost 
some ten times as much as they should. 

The basis of cocoanut commerce is not 
the nut itself, which is comparatively unim- 
portant, but copra, its dried meat. The nuts 
are reduced to copra for export. The copra 
is shipped abroad for refinement. The great 
mass of that $7,000,000 which is annually 
exported goes to France. There it is retined. 
One of the leading products which finds its 
way to the table of the American is the so- 
called Lucca olive oil, which is not olive oil 
at all, but cocoanut oil. Then there is the 
grated and ground cocoanut that is so widely 
used in cooking and candy making. These 
are all prepared in France after having been 
produced in our own Philippines and in turn 
exported to America, entered under a high 
duty which is paid by the consumer. 

With the development of the industry in 
the islands the copra may be refined on the 
spot, converted into the form in which it is 
consumed and sent direct to the United 
States without duty. Under such conditions 
the products should be among the cheapest 
foods offered in the American markets. 

Back of the determination of the United 
States to place the cocoanut industry on a 
new basis stands the business as developed 
by the natives of the Philippines and which, 
despite the inefficiency of it, yet supplies 
one-third of the commercial product of the 
world. It also supplies the native with 
many things. It gives him food for his 
family, buys clothes, pays the doctor, pro- 
vides him shelter and makes and rigs his 
boats. He regards it as a_providential 
beneficence. He feeds upon the native 
groves and rarely plants fields of his own. 

When the tree has come to bearing, the 
native cuts great notches in the sides of it 
that he may easily climb to the nuts. Often 
he cuts them so deep that the tree dies of the 
wounds just as it has come into bearing. 
Likewise when the tree comes into blossom 
is he likely to tap the blossom stalk, drain 
off the juice and convert it into tuba, a fer- 
mented liquor of which he is very fond. 

The natives say the trees grow best where 
they can hear the beating of waves on a 
beach. Certain it is that they are water 
lovers and certain it is that the native in- 
dustry is bound up in a water love. It is the 
coast natives who thrive on the cocoanut. 
American scientists have failed to find any 
plant food in the beach sand on which some 
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Their food is taken 
Likewise when the 
fruit is dropped it falls almost into the 


of the groves stand. 
largely from the water. 


water. And for a utilization of its friend, 
the ocean, nature has well prepared the 
cocoanut. It is provided with a great, 
buoyant husk that not only keeps it afloat 
but causes enough of it to protrude to catch 
the wind and enable it to travel great dis- 
tances. Thus, from its Malayan home has 
the cocoanut encompassed the world and 
taken up its abode in many lands. Thus, 
also, does it lend itself to transportation by 
the crude methods of the Filipino native. 
He but throws a net about his harvest 
and floats it to market. 

After harvesting, the first step necessary 
to make the copra ready for export is to 
remove the great fibrous husk from the nut. 
At this the native is very clever. He re- 
moves them at the rate of from one to three 
thousand a day and receives fifty cents for 
the work. The shells of the nuts are then 
cut in halves by a blow from the long heavy 
working knife known as a bolo. Then the 
halves are set in the sun to dry with the hol- 
low or meat side up. The object of the dry- 
ing is to get rid of the great percentage of 
water of which the meat is composed, to 
harden the meat and fit it for shipment. If 
this can be done without a rain the copra 
will be white and attractive and will con- 
sequently command a high price. Showers 
darken the copra just as they do hay in the 
curing and it brings a much lower price. 

The natives often build racks of bamboo 
upon which they pile the copra and dry it 
out by fires under the racks. This process 
as well as that of poorly constructed ovens 
to which they also resort, smokes and dark- 
ens the product and lessens its selling 
qualities. When dried the meat shrinks 
down from the shell and is easily removed. 

The native on occasion goes one step 
further in his treatment of the copra and a 
search for profit. He gnakes an ineffective 
attempt at pressing the oil out of it. For 
this purpose he has a wooden press which is 
little more than two logs fastened at one end 
and with a great wooden screw with which 
the other ends may be brought together and 
whatever is between may thus be tightly 
squeezed. The oil is then caught in vessels 
that set under the compress. It is estimated 
that thirty per cent of the oil is lost. 

So the processes used from the time the 
orchards are planted until the oil is refined 
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offer all manner of opportunity to the in- 
telligent and scientific grower. There is 
the primary advantage of planting the trees 
far enough apart. There is the secondary 
advantage of cultivation and it may as well 
be said here that there is on record no in- 
stance of a Filipino ever having plowed or 
hoed a cocoanut grove. Then there is the 
intelligent harvesting of the crop without 
damaging the trees. Americans are ex- 
pected to find a way to dry the meat of the 
cocoanut without loss. They are expected 
to build compresses that will handle the 
product of an entire countryside. They are 
expected to install simple machinery that 
will grate and pack the ordinary product. 
They are expected to develop by-products 
without end and to add many things to the 
American dinner table. 

It is not on the mainland of the larger 
islands that this wonder of the tropics 
thrives best. It is but an ornamental fringe 
to the great areas and, possibly, to greater 
industries. But it is the first friend to the 
traveler in the tropics. As one enters the 
regions of the warm seas he passes among 
the coral islands and their tiny bays and is 
first made aware that he is in the land of 
romance, among the homes of the wandering 
sons of nowhere, in the track of hurricanes 
and tornadoes, by the flag of the cocoanut 
palm flung out from an emerald dot in an 
azure Here no other tree has ever 
grown, but the cocoanut on its angular 
keel has sailed the main and brought life to 
the islands against the time of the landing 
of some shipwrecked mariner. 

There it defies the hurricanes and the 
tornadoes which lash its long leaves in the 
violence of the gales. But it yields to the 
insistent pressure of the mild trade-winds 
that day after day press upon the slender 
growing stem, until when it has attained its 
full height of a hundred feet and its mature 
beauty, its splendid stem is always inclined 
to leeward and a perfectly upright cocoanut 
tree is never seen. 

There are few sights in the vegetable 
world to equal in beauty, grace and fascina- 
tion the tall bare stems of the cocoanut palm 
rearing its feather-like plume of some twenty 
leaves on this graceful hundred-foot stalk. 
And there are few sights more ludicrous than 
to see a little native, a steeplejack of the 
tropics, climb one of these trees with hands 
and feet by a series of antics that are most 
suggestive of the motions of a monkey. 


sea. 
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A mere recital of the uses to which this 
wonderful palm is even now put is amazing 
in its length and variety. Its oil supplies 
the highest grade of soap known to the toilet. 
From it is made a soap that will give a lather 
with sea-water which no ordinary soap will 
do, and herein is the adaptation of the 
cocoanut to the sea that it loves again 
shown. The wood of the tree, especially 
that near the base, is hard and capable of 
taking a high polish. It is known as 
porcupine wood. From the husks is 
made coir, a fiber which yields ropes, 
cocoa matting and door mats. A husk 
cut across makes a scrub brush. The 
shells of the nuts are kitchen utensils and 
so on without end. 

The oil which is derived from the copra 
by compression turns into a white solid at 
any temperature below 74, above which it is 
a liquid. Seven or eight cocoanuts yield a 
quart of oil. The delicate growing point of 
the palm is much liked by the natives as a 
food and is called palm cabbage. 

From the juice of the palm a great 
variety of fermented and distilled drinks 
are made. Among them are toddy and palm 
wine, which are fermented, and arrack, 
which is distilled. The juice when boiled 
down yields a sugar known to commerce 
as jaggery. The great leaves of the cocoanut 
palm often measure from twelve to twenty 
feet in length and are the ready-made 
shingles for the roofs of the native cottages 
with but half a dozen needed to the house. 
The midrib of these leaves makes a native 
oar. 

So is justified the old Polynesian proverb 
which says that ‘“‘He who plants a cocoanut- 
palm provides food, clothing, shelter and 
medicine for himself and for a long line of 
posterity after him.” 

So, also, would the luck of Uncle Sam in 
the acquisition of valuable real-estate 
properties seem to be justified. He was 
little aware of the wealth of the Mississippi 
valley when he acquired it. He knew not 
of the gold of California when that territory 
was annexed. The despised Gadsden pur- 
chase has developed the richest copper 
mines in the world. Barren Alaska has 
become a treasure vault. And now, finally, 
one after another, great sources of wealth 
are being found in the tropical island archi- 
pelago which came to this nation almost by 
chance. And the Philippines are but just 
beginning. 
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The Desert’s Romance 


By J. M. GOULDING 


Diverse songs the Desert sings to the lonely souls that love her, 
But her music thrills with longing, throbs with one vast, wild regret; 
Though arrayed in robes of glory, she is brooding empty-hearted; 


Though her cliffs are heaven-tinted, and her peaks like gems are set, 


Though the fierce Sun courts her favor, and the Springtime brings her flowers, 
Hides the sorrows of her face in magic garlands for a day, 
Yet she mourns for her beloved, the great Sea who wooed and won her 


But at some mysterious summons from her brown arms tled away— 


Left her there, to sing of waters through remorseless centuries, 
Pleading with the clouds that trail their fruitless tears across her breast, 
Hungering for the foaming billows whose cold lips would bring her ease; 


Hark! From out the vacant spaces comes the voice of her unrest: 


‘See these wide-flung scorching beaches; 
Here his breakers on the borders 
Danced and shouted, boisterous warders 


Of my Sea-love’s farthest reaches. 
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These mute mesas, burned and bare, 
Once were dim reefs drowned in azure, 
(ueenly islands crowned with verdure, 


Rimmed with surf and passing fair. 


These tall cliffs saw our devotions 
In the gulf beneath the wave-crest, 
Where below or tide or tempest 


Calmly met my soul and Ocean’s. 


I was a bride! My exultation 
Were the Deep’s tumultuous kisses; 
Now the hot sand creeps and hisses 


And my name is desolation. 


Waiting thus in thirst and pain 
Still I keep each trace and token, 
Till the seal of Time is broken 


And the Sea turns back again.” 


Aye! She waits: and is it vainly? In the justice of the Ages 
Shall the rains reward her vigil and the faithful tides atone? 
Shall the Sea retrace his footsteps, in the turning of the pages 


By the Hand that holds the volume of the Water and the Stone? 


There’s a promise! O’er the mountains in the evening’s blest release, 

When the tlaunting Sun has vanished and the shadows are set free, 
On the soft wings of the West-wind comes a cool sweet word of peace 

To the Desert’s burning bosom, from the unforgetting Sea! 
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Record II 


The Case of Mary Warner 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Auther of SPARKS; 


THE LAND CLAIMERS; 


lHe LarirupEs OF VENGEANCI 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


R. GILE looked up from the 

mass of papers on his desk and 

bowed to the woman who stood, 

heavily veiled, just inside the 
i door. “Did you wish to see 
Mr. Gile?”’ he inquired gently. 

“Are you Mr. Gile—Mr. Gile who adver- 
tises for—for tired people?” came the low 
response. “I came to see him.” 

“T am Gile” said that gentleman, still 
without displaying any curiosity. 

The woman lifted her veil above her full 
lips and drew a slip of paper from the cuff of 
her glove. ‘‘You have a notice in the morn- 
ing papers saying that if people are tired of 
it all, you can help them.” 

“T can help them” said Mr. Gile, looking 
at her with his calm eyes. “‘I see that you 
need me.”’ 

His visitor stepped forward, gracefully 
and yet with a very decided weariness evi- 
dent in her every: movement. Mr. Gile 
indicated a chair and she seated herself, 
lifting the veil a trifle higher, so that he saw 
the slender nostri!s above her curved lip. 
“Tam not at all sure that I haven’t made a 
mistake in coming here” she said a little 
breathlessly. ‘But there is nobody else in 
the world to go to!” 

“T am usually a last resort” was the quiet 
answer. ‘‘It is because people do not realize 
the effectiveness of my methods. But I am 
somewhat busy. Will you please tell me 
what you wish?” 

‘‘T suppose you will think me very foolish” 
she murmured. ‘But—”’ he saw the glint of 
her eyes through the fabric of the veil—‘‘I 
am at the end of my strength. Mr. Gile, I 
can’t cry any more! Doesn’t that sound 
crazy?” 

Mr. Gile seemed to be deeply musing, for 
he made no reply for a moment. Then he 
said dispassionately ‘It isn’t easy to die.” 


His caller rose nervously. “I can’t die’ 
she murmured. “7/at would be so simple. 
But it is impossible.” 

“Death is the single thing in this world 
which is never impossible’ Mr. Gile re- 
joined. 

“Oh, but it is impossible in my case”’ she 
answered, coming a step further toward the 


desk. ‘I have a baby one year old! One 
couldn’t leave one’s baby!” 
“That is so” Mr. Gile admitted. ‘“Sup- 


pose you either decide what you must do 
yourself or tell me exactly your circum- 
stances. Have you any money?” 

“I—I supposed it would cost something 
to get your advice” she stammered. “So I 
brought a little.” 

“My first fee is always fifty dollars’? was 
the cool response. ‘That is to pay me for 
my trouble in listening to you. I charge 
another fee if you avail yourself of my 
method.” 

For a full two minutes the woman seemed 
to be deep in calculation. Then she opened 
her purse and emptied it into her gloved 
palm. There were five ten-dollar gold- 
pieces and some silver. She laid the gold on 
the edge of the desk. Mr. Gile made no 
movement to pick it up but merely nodded. 

“And now?” she ventured. 

“Tell me exactly the truth” said Gile. 
“Remember that I never betray a confidence 
and I ask no questions. You have paid me 
fifty dollars for my time and attention. I 
would advise you to get your money’s-worth. 
It won’t pay you to conceal or falsify.” 

“T suppose first I might as well tell you 
who I am” she murmured, drawing out a 
card. ‘My name is Mary Warner. I mar- 
ried Charles F. Warner two years ago.” 

“Charles F. Warner is wanted by the 
police” remarked Mr. Gile. 

“Then you know?” 
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‘‘Madam, I read the papers. Mr. Warner 
was cashier of the firm of Snow & Inman 
and he is charged with the embezzlement of 
forty thousand dollars from a trust fund. I 
am acquainted with the details as far as they 
have appeared in the papers.” 

“T am his wife” she sighed. 

“Sit down” said Mr. Gile more gently. 

Mrs. Warner sank into the chair and put 
her hands to the back of her head, fumbling 
a mement. Her veil dropped and displayed 
a full, handsome face, richly curved, full- 
lipped. Her dark eyes met Mr. Gile’s cool 
glance defiantly. ‘‘He stole forty thousand 
dollars—so they say” she remarked with a 
certain coldness in her voice. “‘I am positive 
that he was the victim of a plot; that he was 
used to cover up the crime of one of the 
partners in the firm. All I know is that if 
he took that money neither he nor I ever 
got any good out of it.” 

“He was bonded—he had given sureties, 
I understand” murmured Gile. 

“He had. He was under forty thousand 
dollars bonds” she went on. ‘Funny, isn’t 
it, that he was liable for the exact sum he is 
said to have stolen?” 

“The firm loses nothing” 
Gile. 

“And I lose everything’? was the sudden 
passionate cry. ‘“‘His bondsmen were two 
business men in San Francisco and _ they 
were secured by trust deeds to all the prop- 
erty we had.” 

“His bondsmen lose nothing then.” 

The woman laughed cheerlessly. “‘Only 
his wife and baby suffer” she retorted. ‘Mr. 
Gile, I have just put on your desk all the 
money, except some change, that stands 
between my little son and starvation!” 

“You are wasting both my time and your 
own’’ was the response. 

Mrs. Warner took a long breath and 
choked a little. “You talk just like the 
rest” she murmured. 

“Except that I am bound to help you” 
said Mr. Gile. 

“You see, when I married Charley” she 
began hastily, ‘‘my father gave me five 
thousand dollars for my own. Charley had 
a house and lot, four thousand dollars in the 
bank and his job as cashier with Snow & 
Inman. He got three thousand a year as 
salary and he could always make a little as 
a notary. We were married two years ago. 
Together we bought suburban lots with our 
cash and Charley was always sure we had 


admitted Mr. 
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done well. I never suspected anything was 
wrong until two months ago when Charley 
came in one afternoon early and told me he 
was sick. He stayed in bed two days and 
went down town again. I have never seen 
him since nor heard from him. He didn’t 
even write me a letter. A week later Mr. In- 
man came to the house and told me he had 
run away with forty thousand dollars of the 
firm’s money and that he had seen the bonds- 
men. He said that after a talk with them he 
had decided that the firm would have to 
prosecute and that a complaint or whatever 
they call it had been issued for my husband’s 
arrest. The bondsmen, Conley and Fechter, 
came around and told me they had to pay 
the money and they would prosecute, too. 
Then the papers came out with the story 
that my husband had disappeared with the 
money and that he would be arrested and 
punished.” 

“Conley and Fechter must have been good 
friends of your husband to have gone on his 
bond for such a large amount’? Mr. Gile 
remarked. 

“They were life-long business friends. I 
had never met them, but they came to me 
and told me they would even put the furni- 
ture up at auction” she went on. ‘There’s 
a dirty man in the house now to see that I 
don’t steal anything!” 

“They also are severely injured by the 
—ah—defalcation.”” Mr. Gile gazed at her 
calmly. ‘‘And you are left with nothing,” 
he went on. ‘But how much is the total 
sum these gentlemen will realize on yours 
and your husband’s property?” 

“About twenty thousand dollars’ she 
murmured. ‘They said they would take 
that and call it square.” 

“Your father is dead?” 

“Ves. I have no one to go to. I have 
sold some of my clothes to get the baby what 
he needs. I can’t afford a girl to be company 
for me at night in the house.” 

Mr. Gile made a memorandum and looked 
up. “If you will call this afternoon I will 
tell you what to do” he said quietly. “Be 
here at four, please.”’ 

‘“I—I won’t be able to pay you any more” 
Mrs. Warner told him desperately. 

‘“T haven’t asked you for more’ was the 
cold reply. 

When his visitor had left, Mr. Gile care- 
fully attired himself for the street and de- 
parted. His first stopping-place was the 
office of Snow & Inman, where he intro- 








His cailer rose nervously. 
duced himself and added: “I represent a 
creditor of your former cashier, Charles F. 
Warner.”’ 

Mr. Inman, who had received him, shook 
hishead. “I am afraid you will get nothing” 
he remarked. “He took forty thousand 
dollars of ours—from a trust fund, sir—and 
what little property he had will not satisfy 
his bondsmen, who, of course, are liable.” 

“May I ask over how long a period Mr. 
Warner’s defalcations extended ?”” demanded 
Mr. Gile. 

“He took it in a lump” was the reply. 

“In cash?” 


“T can’t die’ she murmured. 





“That would be so simple, but it is impossible” 


It is a very sad case. But 
then you know—a siren!” 
“Ah! and who was the 
Gile queried gently. 
Mr. Inman didn’t know. 
were still hunting for the ex-cashier. 
mustn’t give away the information they were 


*““In' cash, sir. 
the lady?” Mr. 


The detectives 
One 


working on. But there was a woman in the 
case; there always was. 

“Um—m” assented Mr. Gile. He was a 
man of the world and he mused for a moment 
on the weaknesses of men. Meanwhile he 
took in swiftly the conditions in the open 
vault beyond the broker’s desk. “Gorham 
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Safe and Lock Company. Two locks to each 
box. Very good” he saidto himself. He rose 
and bade Mr. Inman a grateful good day. 

Inthesame spirit of gratitude he proceeded 
to the office of Conley & Fechter, where he 
was soon closeted with the senior member of 
that firm. Mr. Conley was businesslike and 
frank. ‘If I knew of a single bit of property 
that you could levy on to collect your claim 
I'd get it first”’ he growled. “Forty thousand 
dollars! And the whole property we have 
as security doesn’t amount to ten.” 

“Have you any notion what he did with 
the money?” Mr. Gile inquired. 

“Do you suppose we aren’t trying to find 
that out?” snapped the broker. ‘‘But when 
a man steals, and steals over several 
years, what does he usually do with the 
money?” 

“Ah!” Mr. Gile breathed. ‘A woman!’ 

“Exactly” was the response. 

“T understand from the papers that it 
was a trust fund that he stole from” Mr. 
Gile continued. 

“It was” said Conley. ‘He cleaned it out 
completely.” 

“And you will prosecute him?” was Mr. 
Gile’s next question, as he rose. 

“We'll stick him in jail for life’ was the 
savage reply. “I and my partner were good 
friends to him.” 

Mr. Gile then visited the captain of detec- 
tives and asked for information about 
Charles F. Warner. He learned that the 
fugitive had not been heard of since he left 
the office where he worked at four 
o’clock one afternoon. The city force had 
done all they could. The captain under- 
stood that private detectives had been 
employed as well. 

“Maybe the man is dead’’ Mr. Gile sug- 
gested. 

“Not with forty thousand dollars in his 
pocket” was the grim reply. “I'll bet some 
people wish he was dead.” 

Mr. Gile’s lips curved gently. 

“His employers?” 

The detective made no answer. 

Mr. Gile sat at his desk for a peaceful hour 
in the afternoon and when Mrs. Warner 
reappeared, ten minutes before the hour set, 
he smiled at her. “Sit down, Mrs. Warner” 
he said gently. “I think we can soon settle 
this affair. First wiil you tell me exactly 
what your husband said about a ‘plot’? I 
hate to ask questions, but in this case it is 
necessary, for you naturally are trying to 
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shield Mr. Warner so far as the woman in 
the case is concerned.” 

The woman he addressed stared at him 
wide-eyed. Then she bit her lip. “I think 
the stealing is enough to charge him with 
without disgracing me and my baby” she 
said bitterly. 

“That is your. wifely point of view” was 
the calm remark. ‘‘You don’t mind the 
theft so much as you hate the idea that he 
was unfaithful.” 

Mrs. Warner pondered awhile. Finally 
she said in a low voice: ‘I had heard some- 
thing said about his paying attention to a 
woman in the office. I spoke to Charley 
about it once and told him that he ought to 
have some regard for the baby if not for me. 
He denied the whole affair and said it was a 
plot to ruin him. Then he said: ‘And if 
they don’t land me one way they will an- 
other!’ That was all he said.” 

“T thought so”? was Mr. Gile’s comment. 
“T want you now to go home and stay there 
till tomorrow evening at ten o’clock. At that 
hour! will call for you and by midnight I think 
we shall have this matter straightened out. I 
am sending with you now one of my clerks 
and you will please allow him free access to 
your husband’s room and whatever clothes, 
papers and so on he left. He didn’t take 
anything away with him, did he? The 
papers say that he didn’t even take a suit- 
case from the house.” 

“No, everything is there” was the mur- 
mured response. 

Mr. Gile telephoned and in five minutes a 
middle-aged man appeared. “Roberts,” 
said Mr, Gile, “this is Mrs. Warner. You 
will go with her to her home and look over 
her husband’s room. I am sorry to bother 
you so much”’ Mr. Gile went on, turning to 
Mrs. Warner, ‘‘but it is necessary.” 

Having dismissed them Mr. Gile called 
up another number. This time he had to 
wait twenty minutes before a rough-looking 
mancamein. ‘‘How many unidentified bodies 
in the morgue?” Mr. Gile asked crisply. 

“Two. One found in the bay and another 
under a bench in the park.”’ 

“Are they in my book?” 

“T turned in the reports last night, sir” 
was the reply. 

Mr. Gile opened a big volume and read 
aloud: 

4:45 p.m. Man apparently middle-aged and 
poorly dressed found in the bay at foot of Green 
street. Marks—broken nose— 





Roberts laid a finger on the edge of the table. “‘Th 


“That won’t do” Mr. Gile muttered and 
dropped his eyes to the next entry: 

5:30 p.m. Policeman Jones found body of young 
man under bench on South Drive. 
Marks 

“That won’t do either’ Mr. Gile said, 
closing the book. ‘We will have to go back 
a little. Be here tonight at eleven o’clock 
and I will give you further instructions.” 

The man nodded and left. 

At eight o’clock that evening Mr. Gile 
rang the bell of the house of Conley, of Con- 
ley Fechter. Mr. Conley was home— 
Mr. Gile had telephoned—and soon came 


Carbolic acid. 


’ 


: Be CUSe | : re they are” 
an oblong bit of white silk, a thin much-worn watch-key 
All right’? he remarked. 


he said. Mr. Gile examined the articles: 
y and broken shirt-stud. 
“Anything else?” 


into the room where his caller was seated. 
“I spoke to you this morning about the 


Warner case” said Mr. Gile. ‘‘Since that 
time I have learned something which may be 
of interest to you. First, may I ask whether 
you have satisfied the bonds given by you 
for Mr. Warner?” 

“Not yet. We must first collect what we 
can from his estate and then we will settle.” 

“Ah! a compromise” Mr. Gile murmured. 
“T understood that Snow & Inman were 
anxious for a settlement. Very anxious.” 

Conley nodded shrewdly. 

“And naturally, being so anxious, they 
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may accept less than the full amount. You 
have audited Mr. Warner’s accounts, of 
course ?”’ 

‘‘His accounts are all right. It’s the cash 
that is missing’’ was the curt answer. 

“T represent a claim against Mr. Warner”’ 
Mr. Gile went on smoothly. ‘‘Now I under- 
stand that the property will pay, if carefully 
managed, twenty thousand dollars.”’ 

“Ten” said Conley briefly. 

“Let us say ten’ assented Mr. Gile. 
“Now if Snow & Inman will compromise 
for five thousand on the forty thousand 
dollars bond, will you accept that sum and 
release the rest?” 

Conley got up and grunted. ‘‘What’s the 
use of talking like this? Snow & Inman are 
crazy about this affair. Do you think they’re 
going to surrender a perfectly good bond for 
one-eighth of the amount? I doubt whether 
they would even knock off five thousand for 
an immediate settlement. What’s the use of 
talking?” 

“T made a proposition” said Mr. Gile, 
still coldly. “I repeat it: Will you release 
Mrs. Warner from paying over to you her 
whole property if Snow & Inman agree to 
accept a less amount, say five thousand 
dollars?” 

Conley looked at the ceiling a moment and 
then at his caller. A slight smile flitted 
across his face. “I know of exactly one 
thing which could make them agree to that, 
and that is—”’ 

“T told you I had learned something”’ Mr. 
Gile remarked gently. 

“Tt is a technicality” Conley went on, 
meditatively. ‘But it happens that such 
technicalities are the foundation of business. 
And”’—Conley suddenly laughed—‘‘Snow & 
Inman aren’t above taking every ounce 
the law allows. If you can persuade them to 
compromise, of course we'll be glad to re- 
lease anything over and above enough to 
protect ourselves.” 

Mr. Gile nodded, shook hands politely and 
went back to the office. There he found the 
middle-aged man Roberts. ‘Well?’ said 
his employer as he took off his overcoat. 

Roberts laid a finger on the edge of the 
table. ‘There they are” he said. 


Mr. Gile picked up an oblong bit of white 
silk, studied it a moment and dropped it. 
He then examined two other articles: a thin, 
much-worn watch-key and a broken shirt- 
stud. 
else?” 


“All right” he remarked. “Anything 
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“That was all that looked useful” said 
Roberts. 

“It’s enough” was the response. ‘Now 
get down the reports copied from the cor- 
oner’s records for the past six weeks and see 
if you can find anything suitable.” 

Roberts set himself to work at a small 
table while Mr. Gile carefully leaned back 
in his easy chair and stared at the electric 
lamp above him. Presently he remarked: 
“It’s a great thing to bet on the law of 
averages, Roberts. For twelve years the 
average number of unidentified bodies taken 
to the San Francisco morgue has been eighty 
a year. Eighty opportunities for the weary 
and tired to shuffle off the coils of trouble 
and be free again! And now we are going 
to find one nameless shell and name it!” 

“Here is one” said the clerk, making a 
memorandum. ‘Five weeks ago. Young 
man found in bay. Held for identification 
two days. Turned over to city undertaker. 
Property found: keys and seventy cents in 
silver. Papers illegible. Clothes good but 
badly torn. No. 5667.” 

““Go down tonight and have the deputy let 
you see the envelope with the property in 
it’ ordered Mr. Gile. ‘Take these articles 
with you. See the reporters at the Hall of 
Justice.” 

Roberts went out and Mr. Gile sat quietly 
in his chair until midnight sounded. Then 
he got up, put on his overcoat, gloves and 
hat, turned out the lights and made his own 
way toward the morgue. He did not enter, 
but waited until Roberts came out. They 
met on the corner and Roberts nodded. “I 
put the key on the ring, the stud in a pocket 
of the coat—inside lining pocket—coat not 
there, only pocket—and left white silk with 
tailor’s name and number on, with the other 
things in the envelope.” 

“Did you see any reporters?” 

“One of them wanted to know who I was 
looking for and I said I was trying to see 
whether I couldn’t identify the body of the 
man found five weeks ago. Told him the 
wife of a man that had disappeared thought 
he might have been drowned.” 

“Did you drop any name?” 

“Sure. Mrs. Warner’s.” 

“Good-night” said Mr. Gile, evidently 
satisfied with this report. 

At ten o’clock the next morning Mr. Gile’s 
door was opened by Mr. Conley of Conley & 
Fechter. ‘Say” said the broker, “have you 
seen the Express this morning? Seems 























somebody thinks Warner’s body was found 
in the bay a few weeks ago. Know anything 
about it?” 

“Very little’ answered Mr. Gile. 

‘Do you think it’s true?” 

“It is very possible’ was the calm re- 
sponse. 

Conley’s shrewd eyes swept Mr. Gile’s 
office. ‘“‘You’re the man that advertises to 
help the wornout and sick people” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Well, you've done our tirm a 
good turn if you- 
‘ve found out that 
Charley Warner’s 
really dead, and 
I guess Mrs. War- 
ner will feel better 
if she can keep 
some of the money 
for herself and 
the kid. Are you 
sure Warner’s 
dead?” 

“How can I be 
sure?” Mr. Gile 
retorted. ‘‘I never 
knew the fellow. 
My solitary inter- 
est in the matter 
is to protect a 
client of mine 
who has a claim 
against the estate. 


Why don’t you 
see whether the 
body at the 
morgue is your 


friend or not?” 

Conley nodded. 
“Tt’s been bur- 
ied” he growled. 

“Well, the coro- 
ner’s office keeps the property found on the 
body. Can’t you identify some of it? 
Surely Mrs. Warner would be able to recog- 
nize some of the things if they belonged to 
her husband.” 

Conley’s face fell still further. “Only 
some keys and a torn scrap of a coat” he 
muttered. ‘Might belong to anybody.” 

“Little things can be identified as easily 
as big things” was the remark. “I wonder 
what Snow & Inman think about it?” 

“T saw them this morning’ admitted the 
broker. ‘They don’t believe it.” 

“They pretend not to believe it?” 


“They don’t believe it’s Warner” said 


The Case of Mary Warner: 





“And left white silk with tailor’s 
hame and number on, with the : 
other things in the envelope” j cot 
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Conley doggedly. ‘I know when people are 
bluffing and I tell you Snow & Inman are 
sure it isn’t their man.” 

“T guess if Mrs. Warner identified some 
of that stuff as her husband’s they’d have to 
believe it’? Mr. Gile remarked dispassion- 
ately. ‘It would be true legally even if—”’ 
Mr. Gile raised his cold gaze to meet Con- 
ley’s eyes—‘‘even if they happened to know 
that Mr. Warner was not dead.”’ 

“But if they know where he is they can 
easily prove he’s 
alive!” Conley 
protested. ¥ 

“Then they 
could collect the 
full amount of 
their bond” Mr. 
Gile assented. “I 
am surprised that 
they haven’t pro- 
duced him before 
if they know so 
much about it.” 

The broker 
looked at Mr. 
Gile for a long 
moment. “‘It’s a 
queer kind of 
box” he remark- 
ed. Mr. Gile re- 
turned his gaze 
with equal keen- 
“And there 
are two keys to 
it, Mr. Conley” he 
said impressively. 
The broker put 
on his hat. “By 
George, they’ve 
to show me” 

he said with sud- 
den emphasis and slammed the door after 
him. 

At ten o’clock that night Mr. Gile entered 
the door opened for him by Mrs. Warner. 
In the hallway he stopped a moment to say 
“Did Mr. Conley call?” 

Mrs. Warner nodded. She had evidently 
been crying, for the marks of tears were still 
on her cheeks. ‘‘Charley is dead!” she said 
gently. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr. 
Gile, hat in hand. 

“Mr. Conley came to see me this afternoon 
and we went down to the morgue and I 
found Charley’s watch key and a broken 
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stud of his in the—the envelope 
his things before they 


shirt 
where they put 
buried him.” 

“You are sure?” Mr. Gile inquired. “‘Was 
the description the same?” 

“Almost”? she sobbed. “But they—they 
said nobody could be quite sure!”’ 

“Tt seems odd there was no other way of 
being sure’ Mr. Gile mused. 

“The tailor looked at the piece of silk that 
had been sewed in his coat-lining and said 
he had made the suit for Charley” she went 
on, controlling her voice. 

“Then he is dead!’ Mr. Gile said very 
gently. ‘I am sorry, Mrs. Warner! I can 
do no more for you.” 

“The poor boy must have been distracted 
and thought he had no friends’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Mr. Conley was very kind.” 

“He seemed to feel very friendly toward 
your husband” was the response. 

“Yes. He told me that he and Mr. 
Fechter wouldn’t ask me to pay more than 
five thousand dollars, that they had settled 
with Snow & Inman. So the baby won’t 
starve.” 

“T am sorry I couldn’t do more for you” 
said Mr. Gile. ‘I will not intrude longer on 
your sorrow, madam.” 

The next morning Mr. Gile clipped from 
the papers the accounts of the finding of the 
body of Charles F. Warner among the un- 
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James 
Conley, an old-time friend of the defaulter, 
and the widow had completed an identifi- 
cation rendered possible by the finding of a 


identified dead in the potter’s field. 


tailor’s mark the remains of the 
clothing. 

As he pasted the cuttings into his record 
book Mr. Gile allowed himself a moment’s 
expression of gratification. ‘The fact that 
he is dead makes it impossible under the 
law for Snow & Inman to establish their 
claim on their sole testimony. Furthermore, 
it makes it impossible to disprove that 
Warner could not have taken the funds 
from the vault without the knowledge of 
one or the other of the partners, because 
of the joint access to the vault. If 
Warner were alive—there would still be 
the chance of the ‘other woman’. All’s 
well—Snow and Inman are in the five 
thousand or such portion thereof as they did 
not pass back to Conley and Fechter. These 
worthies are saved harmless and perhaps 
are in a little for their trouble. And the 
wife and innocent babe have the where- 
withal for today’s breakfast.” 

Later Mr. Gile closed the case by a final 
scratch of the pen. He gave himself time 
for one solitary question: ‘‘Where is War- 
ner?’ But after this momentary weakness 
he proceeded with his habitual dignity to 
his well-earned late breakfast. 


among 


April 


Four handmaid months attended, 
With careful winter weather, 
Warm rains and sun together 

In gentle service blended; 


Now, robed and crowned in green-and-gold, 


The darling of the year behold! 
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Wherein Captain Scraggs Blazes Heroic and 
Mr. Gibney Wins a Ship of His Own 


By PETER B. KYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT WALLACE 


HEN the railroad built 
down into Halfmoon 
bay, Captain Phineas 


master of the 

vegetable freighter Mag- 
gie, found himself in the most embarrassing 
predicament that could possibly confront 
the master and sole owner of a steamer like 
the Vaggie. Captain Scraggs proved to his 
own satisfaction that competition is not the 
life of trade—at least, not of the green pea 
trade—for every pound of garden-truck was 
shipped from that section of the country via 
the railroad, with the result that Captain 
Scraggs was forced.to seek other and more 
virgin fields. 

The skipper was depressed and knew not 
which way to turn for an honest penny, un- 
til Mr. Gibney, his first mate, suggested 
that a little business might be worked up in 
the butter and egg line between Bodega bay 
and San Francisco. For a few months, 
therefore, the Maggie plied regularly be- 
tween Fort Ross and San Francisco, carry- 
ing miscellaneous up-freight and returning 
with half-cargoes of ranch and dairy prod- 
ucts. Eventually a gasoline schooner cut 
in and declared a rate war, so the Maggie 
turned her blunt nose riverward and plied 
for a time on the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin. The trade was unprofitable, how- 
ever, mostly owing to the competition and 
personal unpopularity of Captain Scraggs, 
and eventually that worthy mariner was 


Scraggs, 


forced to accept a job as chief mate on the 





ferryboat Encinal, plying between San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

As a result of the tide of fortune setting 
against the Maggie, her doughty crew be- 
came widely separated. The Maggie lay 
moored to an abandoned wharf on the lower 
Sacramento, where the teredo would not 
attack her aged bones in fresh water. Mr. 
Gibney shipped as mate on the schooner 
Rose of Sharon and sailed away for the 

Galapagos islands for a cargo of land tor- 
toise, and was heard from no more. Bar- 
tholomew McGuffey, after two months ‘‘on 
the beach,” shipped as second assistant 
engineer on an oil tanker running to Mazat- 
lan, and Neils Halvorsen bought an interest 
in a bay scow, arrogated to himself the title 
of ‘Captain,’ and proceeded to freight hay 
from Petaluma. 

The old joyous days of the green pea 
trade were gone forever, and many a night, 
as Captain Scraggs paced the deck of the 
ferryboat, watching the ferry tower loom 
into view, or the scattered lights along the 
Alameda shore, he thought longingly of the 
old Maggie, laid away, perhaps forever, and 
slowly rotting in the muddy waters of the 
Sacramento. And he thought of Mr. Gib- 
ney, too, away off under the tropic stars, 
leading the care-free life of a real sailor at 
last, and of Bartholomew McGuffey, im- 
bibing pulque in the cantina of some dis- 
reputable cafe in distant Mazatlan. Cap- 
tain Scraggs never knew how badly he was 
going to miss them both until they were 
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gone, and he had nobody to fight with except 
Mrs. Scraggs; and when Mrs. Scraggs (to 
quote Captain Scraggs) ‘‘slipped her cable” 
in her forty-third year, Captain Scraggs felt 
singularly lonesome and in a mood to accept 
eagerly any deviltry that might offer. 

Upon a night, which happened to be 
Scraggs’ night off, and when he was partic- 
ularly lonely and inclined to drown his sor- 
rows in the Bowhead saloon, he was ap- 
proached by one “Scab” Johnny, a crimp, 
and invited to repair to the latter’s dingy 
office in the Maritime building for the pur- 
pose of discussing what Scab Johnny 
guardedly referred to as a ‘‘proposition.”’ 

Upon arrival at the office, Captain Scraggs 
was introduced to a small fierce-looking 
gentleman of tropical appearance, who 
owned to the name of Don Manuel Garcia 
Lopez. Scab Johnny first pledged Captain 
Scraggs to absolute secrecy, and made him 
swear by the honor of his mother and the 
bones of his father not to divulge a word of 
what he was about to tell him. 

Scab Johnny was short and to the point. 
He stated that as Captain Scraggs was 
doubtless aware, if he perused the daily 
papers at all, that there was a revolution 
raging in Mexico. His friend, Senor Lopez, 
represented the under-dogs in the disturb- 
ance, and was anxious to secure a ship and 
a nervy sea captain to land a shipment of 
arms in Lower California. It appeared that 
at a sale of condemned army goods held at 
the arsenal at Benicia, Senor Lopez had, 
through Scab Johnny, purchased two 
thousand single-shot Springfield rifles that 
had been retired when the militia regiments 
took up the Krag. The Krag in turn having 
been replaced by the modern magazine 
Springfield, the old single-shot Springfields, 
with one hundred thousand rounds of 45-70 
ball cartridges, had been sold to the highest 
bidder. In addition to the small arms, 
Lopez had at present in a warehouse three 
machine guns and two 3.7 breech-loading 
pieces of field artillery (the kind of guns 
generally designated as a ‘“‘jackass battery,” 
for the reason that they can be taken down 
and transported over rough country on 
mules)—together with a supply of ammuni- 
tion for same. These guns had been pur- 


chased in Hamburg and deposited on the 
shores of a friendly nation disguised as 
printing-presses. 

Not to be too prolix, Scab Johnny desired 
Captain Scraggs if ten 


to know from 
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thousand dollars would be a s'‘ficient in- 
ducement to him to resurrect the Maggie 
and turn filibuster. The cargo was for dis- 
charge on lighters at Descanso bay, .some 
twenty-odd miles north of Ensenada. Cap- 
tain Scraggs, with his avaricious heart 
palpitating under his uniform coat at a rate 
that threatened to throw him into a fit, re- 
plied that if he was paid one-half down 
immediately before sailing, and the balance 
upon discharge of cargo at Descanso bay, 
he would gladly turn filibuster; whereupon 
the deal was closed. Scab Johnny produced 
a bottle and glasses, Don Manuel advanced 
Scraggs five hundred dollars for preliminary 
expenses and as evidence of good faith, and 
Scraggs went down to the Union Depot to 
leave word for the master of the ferryboat 
that he wouldn’t be back any more. 

The two weeks that followed were busy 
ones for Captain Scraggs. The day after 
his interview with Scab Johnny and Don 
Manuel, he engaged an engineer and a deck 
hand and went up the Sacramento to bring 
the Maggie down to San Francisco. Upon 
her arrival she was hauled out on the marine 
ways at Oakland creek, cleaned, caulked and 
some new copper sheathing put on her 
bottom. She was also given a dash of black 
paint, had her engines and boilers thor- 
oughly overhauled and repaired, and shipped 
a new propeller that would add at least a 
knot to her speed. And when everything 
was ready the Maggie slipped down to the 
Black Diamond coal bunkers and took on 
enough fuel to carry her to San Pedro; after 
which she steamed across the bay to San 
Francisco and tied up at Fremont-street 
wharf. 

The cargo came down in boxes, variously 
labeled. There were “agricultural imple- 
ments,” a “‘cream separator,” a ‘‘windmill” 
and half a dozen “‘sewing-machines,”’ in 
addition to the “‘printing-presses.” Most 
of it came down after five o’clock in the 
afternoon when the wharfinger had left the 
dock. The cases of ammunition came down 
labeled “champagne,” and as nothing but 
a disordered brain would have suspected 
the steamer Maggie of an attempt to break 
the neutrality laws, the entire cargo was 
gotten aboard safely and without a jot of 
suspicion attaching to the vessel. 

When all was in readiness Captain 
Scraggs incontinently ‘‘fired” his deckhand 
and engineer, and inducted aboard a new 
crew, carefully selected for their filibuster 
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virtues by Scab Johnny himself. Then 
while the new engineer got up steam, Cap- 
tain Scraggs went up to Scab Johnny’s 
office for his final instructions and the bal- 
ance of the first instalment due him. 
Briefly, his instructions were as follows: 
Upon arrival off Point Dume on the south- 
ern California coast, he was to stand in 
close to Dume Cove under cover of darkness 
and show two green lights at the masthead 
instead of the customary white light, as 
required by the rules of the sea. A man 
would come alongside presently in a small 
boat, and climb aboard. This man would 
be the pilot and the confidential envoy of 
the insurrecto junta in Los Angeles. Cap- 





Made him swear by the honor of his mother and the bones of his father 


tain Scraggs was to look to this man for 
orders and to obey him implicitly, as upon 
this depended the success of the expedition. 
This agent of the insurrecto forces would 
pay him the balance of five thousand dollars 
due him immediately upon discharge of the 
cargo at Descanso bay. There was a body 
of insurrecto troops encamped at Megano 
rancho, a mile from the beach, and they 
would have a barge and small boats in 
readiness to lighter the cargo. ‘Scab Johnny 
explaiaed that he had promised the crew 
double wages and a bonus of a hundred 
dollars each for the trip, Don Manuel Garcia 
Lopez paid over the requisite amount of cash, 
and half anhour later the Maggie was steam- 
ing down the bay on her perilous mission. 
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The sun was setting as they passed out 
the Golden Gate and swung down the south 
channel, and with the wind on her beam and 
her engines working under more steam than 
the inspectors would ever have dreamed of 
allowing her, the aged Maggie did what 
she had never done before—nine knots. 
Late in the afternoon of the following day 
she was off the Santa Barbara channel, and 
about midnight she ran in under the lee of 
Point Dume and lay to. The mate hung 
out the green signal lights, and in about an 
hour Captain Scraggs heard the sound of 
oars grating in rowlocks. A few minutes 
later a stentorian voice hailed them out of 
the darkness. Captain Scraggs had a 
Jacob’s ladder slung over 
the side and the mate and 
two deckhands hung over 
the rail with lanterns, light- 
ing up the surrounding sea 
feebly for the benefit of the 
lone adventurer who sat 
muffled in a great coat in 
the stern of a small boat, 
rowed by two men. There 
was a very slight sea run- 
ning, and presently the men 
in the small boat, watching 
their opportunity by the 
ghostly light of the lanterns, 
ran their frail craft in under 
the lee of the Maggie. The 
figure in the stern sheets 
leaped on the __ instant, 
caught the Jacob’s ladder, 
climbed nimbly over the 
side and swore heartily in 
very good English as his 
feet struck the deck. 
‘“‘What’s the name of this floating coffin?” 
he demanded in a chain-locker voice. It 
was quite evident that even in the darkness, 
where her many defects were mercifully 
hidden, the Maggie did not suit the special 
envoy of the Mexican insurrectos. 
‘American steamer Maggie’ said the 
skipper frigidly. “‘Scraggs is my name, sir. 
And if you don’t like my vessel—” 
“Scraggsy!” roared the special envoy. 
“Scraggsy, for a thousand! And the old 
Maggie of all boats! Scraggsy, old tar pot, 
your fin! Duke me, you doggoned old 
salamander!” 
“Gib, my dear boy!” shrieked Captain 
Scraggs and cast himself into Mr. Gibney’s 
arms in a transport of joy. Mr. Gibney, 
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for it was indeed he, pounded Captain 
Scraggs on the back with one great hand, 
while with the other he crushed the skipper’s 
fingers to a pulp, the while he called on all 
the powers of darkness to witness that 
never in all his life had he received such a 
pleasant surprise. 

It was indeed a happy moment. All the 
old animosities and differences were swal- 
lowed up in the glad hand clasp with which 
Mr. Gibney greeted his old shipmate of the 
green pea trade. Scraggs took him below 
at once and they pledged each other’s 
health in a steaming kettle of grog, while 
the Maggie, once more on her course, rolled 
south toward Descanso bay. 

“Well, I'll be keel-hauled and skull-drag- 
ged!” said Captain Scraggs, producing a box 
of two-for-a-quarter cigars and handing it 
to Mr. Gibney. ‘Gib, my dear boy, wher- 
ever have you been these last four years?” 

“Everywhere” replied Mr. Gibney. “I 
have been all over, mostly in Panama and 
the Gold Coast. For two years I’ve been 
navigatin’ officer on the Columbian gun- 
boat Bogata. When I was a young fellow 
I did a hitch in the navy and become a 
first-class gunner, and then I went to sea in 
the merchant marine, and got my skipper’s 
license, and when I flashed my credentials 
on the president of the United States of 
Columbia he give me a job at dos cienti 
pesos oro per. That’s Spanish for two 
hundred bucks gold a month. I’ve been 
through two wars and I got a medal for 
sinkin’ a fishin’ smack. I talk Spanish just 
like a native, I don’t drink no more to speak 
of and I’ve been savin’ my money. Some 
day when I get the price together I’m going 
back to San Francisco, buy me a nice 
little schooner and go tradin’ in the South 
Seas. How they been comin’ with you, 
Scraggsy, old kiddo?” 

“Lovely” replied Scraggs. ‘Just simply 
grand. I'll pull ten, thousand out of this 
job.” 

Mr. Gibney whistled shrilly through his 
teeth. 

“That’s the ticket for soup” he said ad- 
miringly. “I tell you, Scraggs, this soldier 
of fortune business may be all right, but it 
don’t amount to much compared to being 
a sailor of fortune, eh, Scraggsy? Just as 
soon as I heard there was a revolution in 
Mexico I quit my job in the Columbian 
navy and come north for the pickin’s..... 
No, I ain’t been in their rotten little army 





..--D’ye think I want to go around killin’ 


people?..... There ain’t no pleasure gettin’ 
killed in the mere shank of a bright and 
prosperous life... ..: A dead hero don’t 


gather no moss, Scraggsy. Reads all right 
in books, but it don’t appeal none to me. 
I’m for peace every time, so right away as 
soon as I heard of the trouble, says I to my- 
self: Things has been pretty quiet in Mex- 
ico for twenty years, and they’re due to 
shift things around pretty much. What 
them peons need is a man with an imagina- 
tion to help ’em out, and if they’ve got the 
money, Adelbert P. Gibney can supply the 
brains. So I comes north to Los Angeles, 
shows the insurrecto junta my medal and 
my honorable discharges from every ship 
I’d ever been in, includin’ the gunboat 
Bogata, and I talked big and swelled around 
and told ’em to run in some arms and get 
busy. I framed it all up for this filibuster 
trip you’re on, Scraggsy, only I never 
did hear that they’d picked on you. I told 
that coffee-colored rat of a Lopez man to 
hunt up Scab Johnny and he’d set him 
right, but if anybody had told me that you 
had the nerve to run the Maggie in on this 
deal, Scraggsy, I’d a-called him a liar. 
Scraggs, you're mucho bueno—that is, you’re 
all right. I’m so used to talkin’ Spanish 
that I forget myself. Still, there’s one end 
of this little deal that I ain’t exactly ex- 
plained to all hands. If I’d a-known they 
was charterin’ the Maggie, I’d have blocked 
the game.”’ 

“Why?” demanded Captain Scraggs, in- 
stantly on the defensive. 

“Not that I’m holdin’ any grudge agin 
you, Scraggsy,” said Mr. Gibney affably, 
“but I wouldn’t a-had you no more now 
than I would when we was runnin’ in the 
green pea trade. It’s because you ain’t got 
no imagination, and the Maggie ain’t big 
enough for my purpose. Havin’ the Maggie 
sort o’ puts a crimp in my plans.” 

“Rot” snapped Captain Scraggs. “I’ve 
had the Maggie overhauled and shipped a 
new wheel, and she’s a mighty smart little 
boat, I'll tell you. I'll land them arms in 
Descanso bay all right.” 

“T know you will” said Mr. Gibney sadly. 
“That’s just what hurts. You see, Scraggsy, 
I never intended ’em for Descanso bay in 
the first place. There’s a nice healthy little 
revolution fomentin’ down in the United 
States of Columbia, with Adelbert P. Gib- 
ney playin’ both ends to the middle. And 
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there’s a dog-hole down on the Gold Coast 
where I intended to land this cargo, but 
now that Scab Johnny’s gone to work and 
sent me a bay scow instead of a sea-goin’ 
steamer, I’m in the nine-hole instead o’ the 





“What's the name of this floating coffin?’’ he demanded in 


a chain-locker yoice 


dog-hole. I can never get as far as the Gold 
Coast with the Maggie. She can’t carry 
coal enough to last her.”’ 

“But I thought these guns and things was 
for the Mexicans” quavered Captain Scraggs. 
“Scab Johnny and Lopez told me they was.” 
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Mr. Gibney groaned and hid his face in 
his hands. ‘Scraggsy,” he said sadly, “‘it’s 
a cinch you ain’t used the past four years to 
stimulate that imagination of yours. Of 
course they was purchased for the Mexi- 
cans, but what was to prevent me 
from lettin’ the Mexicans pay for 
them, help out on the charter of the 
boat, and then have me divert the 
cargo to the United States of 
Columbia, where I can sell ’em at 
a clear profit, the cost bein’ nothin’ 
to speak of ? Now you got to come 
buttin’ in with the Maggie, and 
what happens? Why, I got to be 
honest, of course. I got to make 
good on my bluff, and what’s in 
it forme? Nothin’ but glory. Can 
you hock a chunk of glory for ham 
and eggs, Phineas Scraggs? Not on 
your life. If it hadn’t been for you 
buttin’ in with your blasted, rotten 
hulk of a fresh water skiff, ’d—” 

Mr. Gibney paused ominously 
and savagely bit the end off his 
cigar. As for Captain Scraggs, 
every drop of blood in his body 
was boiling in defense of the ship 
he loved. 

“You're a pirate” he shrilled. 

“And you’re just as big a hornet 
as you ever was” replied Mr. 
Gibney. ‘Always buzzin’ around 
where you ain’t wanted. But still, 
what’s the use of bawlin’ over spilt 
milk. We'll drop into San Diego 
for a couple of hours and take on 
coal, and about sunset we'll pull 
out and make the run down to 
Descanso bay in the dark. We 
might as well forget the past and 
put this thing through as per pro- 
gram. Only I saw visions of a 
- schooner all my own, Scraggsy, 
and—well, what’s the use? What’s 
the use? Scraggsy, you’reanatural- 
born mar-plot. Always buttin’ in, 
buttin’ in, buttin’ in, fit for nothin’ 
but the green pea trade. However, 
I guess I can turn into my old 
berth and get some sleep. Put the 
old girl under a slow bell and save your coal. 
We'll have to fool away four or five hoursin 
San Diego anyhow and there ain’t no sense 
in crowdin’ the old hulk.” 

“Gib,” said Captain Scraggs, ‘was that 
really your lay—to steal the cargo, double- 














cross the insurrecto junta and sell out to a 
furrin country?” 
ss f 


se it was’ 


cou is’ said Mr. Gibney 
‘They all do such things in the 
banana republics. Why should I be an ex- 
ception? There’s half a dozen different 
gangs fightin’ each other and the govern- 
ment in Mexico, and if I don’t deliver these 
be savin’. 


pettishly. 


arms, just see all the lives I'll 
And after I got the cargo into Columbia and 
sold it, I could have peached on the rebels 
there, and got a reward for it, and saved a 
lot more lives, and come away rich and 
respected.” 

“By the Lord, Harry,” Captain 
Scraggs, “but you’ve got an imagination, 
Gib. Ill swear to that. Gib, I take off my 
hat to you. You're all tight and shipshape 
and no around you. 
Don’t tell me th’ scheme’s got t’ fall through, 
Gib. Great snakes, don’t tell me that. 
Ain’t there some way 0’ gettin’ around it? 
There must be. Why, Gib, my dear boy, I 
never heard of such a grand lay in my life. 
It’s a absolute winner. Don’t give up, Gib. 
Oil up your imagination and find a way out. 
Let’s get together, Gib, and make a little 
money. Dang it all, Gib, I been lonesome 
ever since I seen you last.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Gibney, “Tl turn 
in and try to scheme a way out, but I don’t 
hold out no hope. Not a ray of it. I’m 
afraid, Scraggsy, we’ve got to be honest.”’ 

Saying which, Mr. Gibney hopped up into 
his berth, stretched his huge legs and fell 
asleep with his clothes on. Captain Scraggs 
looked him over with the closest approach 
to affection that had ever lightened his cold 
gray eye, and sighing heavily, presently went 
on deck. As he passed up the companion- 
way the first mate heard him mutter: 

“Gib’s a fine lad. I'll be dad burned if 
he ain’t.”’ 


said 


le 0OSe ends be ybbin’ 


At six o’clock next morning the Maggie 
was rounding Point Loma, heading in for 
San Diego bay, and Captain Scraggs went 
below and awakened Mr. Gibney. 

“What’s for breakfast, Scraggsy, old 
kid?” asked Mr. Gibney. 

“Fried eggs,’ said Captain Scraggs, re- 
membering Mr. Gibney’s partiality for that 
form of nutriment in the vanished days of 
the green pea trade. ‘Ham an’ fried eggs 
an’ a sizzlin’ pot o’ coffee. Thought a way 
out o’ our mess, Gib?” ; 
“Not yet,” replied Mr. Gibney as he 
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rolled out of bed, “but eggs is always 
stimulatin’, and I don’t give up hope on a 
full stomach.” 

An hour later they were tied up under the 
coal bunkers, and at Mr. Gibney’s sugges- 
tion some twenty tons of sacked coal were 
piled on top of the fo’castle head and on the 
main deck for’d, in emergency. 
They lay in the harbor all day until about 
four o’clock, when Mr. Gibney, by virtue 
of his authority as pilot and supercargo, 
ordered the lines cast off and the Maggie 
steamed out of the harbor. Off Point Loma 
they veered to the south, leaving the Coro- 
nado islands on the starboard quarter, ten 
miles to the west. Mr. Gibney was below 
with Captain Scraggs, battling with the 
problem that confronted them, when the 
mate stuck his head down the companion- 
way to report a large power schooner coming 
out from the lee of the Coronados and stand- 
ing off on a course calculated to intercept 
the \Jaggie in the course of an hour or two. 

Captain Scraggs and Mr. Gibney sprang 
up on the bridge at once, the latter with 
Scraggs’ long glass up to his eye. 

“She was hove to under the lee of the 
island, and the minute we came out of the 
harbor and turned south, she come nosin’ 
after us” said the mate. 

“Hum!” muttered Mr. Gibney. ‘Gaso- 
line schooner. Two masts and bald-headed. 
About a hundred and twenty ton, I should 
say, and showin’ a pretty pair of heels. 
There’s somethin’ up for’d — yes — let me 
see — y-e-es, there’s two more — /oly sailor! 
it’s a gunboat! One of those doggoned gaso- 
line coast patrol boats, and there’s the Fed- 
eral flag flying at the fore.” 

“Let’s put back to San Diego bay” 
quavered Captain Scraggs. “TI’ll be durned 
if I relish-the idee o’ losin the Maggie.”’ 

“Too late,” said the philosophical Gib- 
ney. ‘‘We’re in Mexican waters now, and 
she can cut us off from the bay. The only 
thing we can do is to run for it and try to 
lose her after dark. Tell the engineer to 
crowd her to the limit. There ain’t much 
wind to speak of and I guess we can manage 
to hold our own for a while. Nevertheless, 
I’ve got a hunch that we’ll be overhauled. 
Of course you ain’t got no papers to show, 
Scraggs, and they’ll search the cargo, and 
confiscate us, and shoot the whole bloomin’ 
crowd of us. I bet a dollar to a doughnut 
that fellow Lopez sold us out, after the 
fashion of the country. I can’t help thinkin’ 
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ihat gunboat was there just a-waitin’ for 
us to show up.” 

For several minutes Mr. Gibney contin- 
ued to study the gunboat until there could 
no longer be any doubt that she intended 
to overhaul them. He made out that she 
had a long gun for’d, probably a six-pounder, 
with a battery of two one-pounders on top 
of her house and something on her port 
quarter that looked like a Maxim rapid-fire 
gun. About twenty men, dressed in white 
cloth, could be seen on her decks. 

Presently Mr. Gibney was interrupted by 
Captain Scraggs pulling at his sleeve. 

“You was a gunner once, wasn’t you, 
Gib?” said Captain Scraggs in a trembling 
voice. 

“You bet I was” replied Mr. Gibney. 
‘My shootin’ won the trophy three times in 
succession when I was on the old Kearsarge. 
If I had one good gun and a half decent 
crew, I’d knock that gunboat silly before she 
knew what had hit her.” 

“Gib, I’ve got an idee” 
Scraggs. 

“Out with it” said Mr. Gibney cheerfully. 

“There was two little cannon lowered into 
the hold the last thing before we put on the 
main hatch, and the ammunition to load 
‘em with is stowed in the after hold and very 
easy to get at.” 

Mr. Gibney turned a beaming face to the 
skipper, reached out his arms and folded 
Captain Scraggs in an embrace that would 
have done credit to a grizzly bear. There 
were genuine tears of admiration in his eyes 
and in his voice when he could master his 
emotions sufficiently to speak. 

“Scraggsy, old tarpot, you have been a 
long time comin’ through on the imagina- 
tion, but you’ve sure arrived with all sail 
set. I always thought you had about as 
much nerve as an oyster, but I take it all 
back. We'll get out them two little jack- 
ass guns and fight a naval battle, and if I 
don’t sink that Mexican gunboat, and save 
the Maggie, feed me to the sharks, for I 
won't be worthy of the blood that’s in me. 
Pipe all hands and lift off that main hatch. 
Reeve a block and tackle through that cargo 
gaff and stand by to heave out the guns.” 

But Captain Scraggs had repented of his 
rash suggestion almost the moment he made 
it. Only the dire necessity of desperate 
measures to save the Maggie had prompted 
him to put the idea into Mr. Gibney’s head, 
and when he saw the avidity with which Mr. 
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Gibney set to work clearing for action, his 
terror knew no bounds. 

“Oh, Gib,” wailed Captain Scraggs. 
“I’m afraid we better not try to lick that 
gunboat after all. They might sink us 
with all hands.”’ 

“Rats!” said Mr. Gibney, as he leaped 
into the hold. ‘Bear a light here until I 
can root out the wheels of these guns. Here 
they are, labeled ‘cream separator.’ Stand 
by with that sling to—” 

“But Gib, my dear boy,” protested Cap- 
tain Scraggs, “‘this is insanity.” 

“T know it’ said Mr. Gibney calmly. 
“Scraggsy, you’re perfectly right. But I’d 
sooner die fightin’ than let them stand me 
up agin a wall in Ensenada. We're fili- 
busters, Scraggsy, and we’re caught with 
the goods. I, for one, am goin’ down with 
the steamer Maggie, but I’m goin’ down 
fightin’ like a bear.” 

“Maybe—maybe we can—outrun her, 
Gib,” half sobbed Captain Scraggs. 

“No hope’ replied Mr. Gibney. ‘Fight 
and die is the last resort. She’s eight miles 
astern and gainin’ every minute, and when 
she’s within two miles she'll open fire. Of 
course we won’t be hit unless they’ve got a 
Yankee gunner aboard.”’ 

‘“‘Let’srun up the starsand stripes and dare 
‘em to fire on us,” said Captain Scraggs. 

“No,” said Mr. Gibney firmly, ‘“‘my old 
man died for the flag an’ I’ve sailed under 
it too long to hide behind it when I’m in 
Dutch. We'll fight. If you was ever navi- 
gatin’ officer on a Columbian gunboat, 
Scraggs, you’d realize what it means to run 
from a Mexican.” 

Captain Scraggs said nothing further. 
Perhaps he was a little ashamed of himself 
in the face of Mr. Gibney’s simple faith in 
his own ability; perhaps in his veins, all un- 
known, there flowed a taint of the heroic 
blood of some forgotten sea-dog. Be that 
as it may, something did swell in his breast 
when Mr. Gibney spoke of the flag and his 
scorning to hide behind it, and Scraggs’ 
snaggle teeth came together with a snap. 

“All right, Gib, my boy,” he said sol- 
emnly, “I’m with you. Mrs. Scraggs has 
slipped her cable and there ain’t nobody to 
mourn for me. But if we can’t fight under 
the stars and stripes, by the tail of the Great 
Sacred Bull, we’ll have a flag of our own,” 
and leaving Mr. Gibney and the crew to 


get the guns on deck, Captain Scraggs ran 
below. 


He appeared on deck presently 
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with a long blue burgee, on which was em- 
blazoned in white letters the single word 
“Maggie.” It was his own houseilag, and 
with trembling hands he ranittothe foreand 
castits wrinkled foldsto the breeze of heaven. 

“(Good old dishcloth!” shrieked Mr. Gib- 
ney. ‘She never comes down.”’ 

“Damned if she said 
Scraggs profanely. 

While all this was going on, a deckhand 
had reeved a block and tackle through the 
end of the cargo gaff and passed it to the 
winch. The two guns came out of the hold 
in jig time, and while Scraggs and one deck 
hand opened the after hold and got out am 
munition forthe guns, both shrapnel and pro 
jectile, Mr. Gibney, assisted by the balance 
of the crew, proceeded to put the guns to 
gether. In about three-quarters of an hour 
both guns were ready for action and Mr. 
Gibney ran them to the rail and tried for 
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elevation. Their stubby noses just cleared 

the top of the \Vaggie’s rail, so Mr. Gibney 
satisfied; whereupon he mounted the 

bridge and looked back at the gunboat. 

She was less than six miles away. So Mr. 
Gibney put his helm hard over and brought 
the Maggie around, headed straight for sea, 
as if he meant to circle around the Corona 
back up of California. 
The gunboat quickly changed her course to 
intercept the /aggie, and as the Maggie's 
battery would thus be in sight, Mr. Gibney 
instructed Captain Scraggs to cover both 
guns with a tarpaulin until he gave the word 
to commence firing. 

Running, as they were, it was less than 
twenty minutes before the gunboat was 
within shooting range, as a shot across 
their bows presently testified. 

“T’l] have to tease ’em in close in order to 
get ‘em with these little field guns” said Mr. 
Gibney. “I'll risk a shot or two more, just 
to let °em know we’re real desperate and 
would sooner run than fight.” 

A second shot, a little closer, quickly fol 
lowed the first, but the \aggie held to her 
course, wallowing like a drunken thing 
through the long, lazy ground-swells. A 
third shot skipped across the fo’castle head, 
chipping away part of the Vaggie’s rail, and 
then the one-pounder on top of the gun 
boat’s house came into action and a shot 
dropped into the sacked coal piled on the 
Maggie's deck. A black cloud of coal dust 
almost obscured the \aggie for’d, and Mr. 
Gibney, expectorating a front tooth and a 
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mouthful of coal, rang for full speed astern. 
The J/aggie’s speed slackened at once, 
whereupon Mr. Gibney stopped the engines 
and lay hove to. 

The Mexican gunboat swept up on to her 
prize, while Mr. Gibney and Captain Scraggs, 
with the two deckhands, stood on the deck 
around the starboard gun. 

“When she’s about a half mile away Ill 
drop a shrapnel on her decks or my name 
ain’t Adelbert P. Gibney. You take the 
wheel, Scraggs, and maneuver the ship. Lay 
her off into the trough of the sea, while I give 
her a broadside from the starboard, and 
then haul her around. About the time 
they’re replyin’ to our first broadside we'll 
be bows on and harder to hit and the next 
minute we'll run our battery to port as we 
come about. I can hit her nicely as we rise 
to these big swells.”’ 

“Gib, my dear boy,” chattered Captain 
“do be careful.” 

“Duck soup” replied the careless Gibney. 
“Here she comes, Guess we'd 
better give her a shot over the bows and rake 
her from stem to stern; then when she 
sloughs around I'll try for a shot through 
her engine room, and render her unman- 
ageable. Full speed ahead, Scraggsy. Bear 
a hand, men, and off with these tarpaulins. 


Scraggs, 


bows on. 


Run her out to the rail..... Pass me a shell 
eae Open the breech, you lubber..... 
Bully boys! Stand aside, or she’ll get you 
on the recoil. Steady Se ees Now she rises 


.....Stead-y-y-y—”’ 

Mr. Gibney was standing alongside the 
little gun sighting. As the Maggie rose on 
the swell to the proper angle he jerked the 
lanyard and sprang aside. There was a roar 
and the recoil hurled the gun up against 
the side of the house. Instantly the two 
deckhands, who had been previously in- 
structed by Mr. Gibney, grasped the piece 
and ran it back into position; the breech was 
jerked open and the gun quickly reloaded. 
All this time Mr. Gibney was watching the 
effect of his first shot. He swore horribly 
as a little waterspout broke ten fathoms 
ahead of the gunboat. 

“Short” he muttered. ‘A little higher 
next time and I’ll carry away the corner of 
her house.” He was rewarded by the 
sound of screams as his second shot burst 
fair on deck. He fired the second gun half 
a minute later, and while the shell flew high, 
it burst directly over the gunboat and threw 
her crew into a panic. 
























































In the meantime Captain Scraggs had 
kicked the \/aggie ahead and swung her 
slowly about. Mr. Gibney ran his guns 
across the deck, called for a solid projectile, 
sighted carefully, and by great good luck 
was enabled to put a hole in the gunboat a 
foot above the waterline. 

In the meantime, however, the gunboat 
had succeeded in hitting the \aggie twice 
with her long bow-chaser, and the little 
steamer’s house was a wreck. The gun- 
boat fell off into the wind and her one- 
pounders commenced a lively tattoo, the 
wicked little shells ripping through the J/ag- 
gie like buckshot through a roll of butter. 
Mr. Gibney muttered something about a 
Yankee gunner aboard, sighted carefully 
and exploded a shell neatly right under the 
bow-chaser, completely wrecking it. Half 
a minute later he put a solid shot through 
her engine room, dropped a shrapnel on top 
of her house and another through her galley. 

A wild yell floated down wind from the 
gunboat as the Maggie came steadily on 
into the fire. Not a man of her gallant crew 
had been hit and Captain Scraggs, war mad, 
stood in the pilot house and cheered the men 
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at the guns. Suddenly he let go the wheel, 
dashed out of the pilot house and down on 
the deck. He seized Mr. Gibney’s arm, 
just as the latter was about to pull the lan- 
yard for the final shot that was to sink the 
gunboat. 

“She’s hauled down her rag!’ shrieked 
Captain Scraggs. “Be merciful, Gib. 
There’s men dyin’ on that boat.” 

“Git back to your helm,” roared Mr 
Gibney in a terrible voice, ‘and lay along- 
side that gunboat.” He shotted both guns, 
and as the Maggie rounded up within a hun- 
dred yards of the Mexican, Mr. Gibney 
grasped the megaphone, sprang up on the 
rail and informed the Mexican commander 
that if he raised as much as his little finger, 
he, Mr. Gibney, would sink him like a dog. 
The metaphor was a trifle mixed, but it had 
its effect, for the Mexican struck his flag 
and his crew fell away from the guns. 

“Down below, every man Jack of you,” 
roared Mr. Gibney, ‘‘or I’ll sweep the decks 


clean with shrapnel.” The Mexican’s 
decks were instantly emptied, Captain 


Scraggs laid the badly battered Maggie 
alongside the gunboat and the minute she 
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touched, Mr. Gibney sprang aboard, quickly 
followed by Captain Scraggs, who had re 
linquished the helm to his first mate. 

Suddenly Captain Scraggs shouted * 
Gib, for the love of the Lord, look!” 
pointed with his finger. At the head of the 
little iron-railed companionway _ leadin 
down into the engine room a 
standing. He had a monkey wrench in one 
hand and a greasy rag in the other. 

Mr. Gibney turned and looked at the man. 

“MeGutffey, for a thousand,” he bellowed, 
and ran with outstretched hand. 
Captain Scraggs was at Gibney’s heels, and 
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forward 


between them they came very nearly dis 
locating Bartholomew McGuffey’s arm. 

“MeGuffey, my dear boy,” said Captain 
Scraggs. ‘Whatever are a-doin’ on 
this heathen warship?” 

“Me!” ejaculated Mr. 
his old-time deliberation. ‘‘Why, I’m the 
chief engineer of this craft. I had a good 
jo too, but I guess it’s all off now, and the 
Mexican government'll fire me. Say, who 
chucked that shell through my _ engine 
room?” 

‘Admiral Gibney did it’? said Scraggs. 
“The old \Jaggie’s alongside and me and 
Gib’s filibusters. Bear a hand, Mac, and 
help us clap the hatches on our prisoners.”’ 

“Did I ruin the engines, Mac?” inquired 
Mr. Gibney anxiously, when the prisoners 
had all been safely locked below. 

‘Never touched ‘em,” replied McGuffey. 
“Only I knew that the lad that could put 
one shell through could do it again, so I 
shut off the gas, stopped the engines and 
clumb up out of harm’s way.” 

“Thank God,” said Mr. Gibney piously, 
“T didn’t kill you. Come to look into the 
matter, I didn’t kill anybody, though I see 
half a dozen Mexicans around decks more 
or less cut up. Where you been all these 
years, Mac?” 

“T been chief engineer in the Mexican 
navy” replied McGuffey. ‘Have you cap- 
tured us in the name of the United States, 
or what?” 

“We've captured you in the name of 
Adelbert P. Gibney” was the reply. “I 
been huntin’ all my life for a ship of my 
own, and now I’ve got her. Lord, Mac, 
she’s a beauty, ain’t she? All hardwood 
finish, teak rail, well found and just the 


you 


McGuffey with 


ticket for the island trade. I'll have the 
engines taken out of her, though. The 
wind will take me anywhere I go. Well, 
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well, well! I’m Captain Gibney at last.” 

“Where do I come in, Gib?” asked Cap- 
tain Scraggs modestly. 

“Well, seein’ as the Vaggie has two holes 
through her hull below the waterline, and 
is generally nicked to pieces, you might quit 
askin’ questions and get back aboard and 
put the pumps on her. You're lucky if 
she don’t sink on you before we get to 
Descanso bay. If she sinks, don’t worry. 
I'll give you a job as my first mate. Mac, 
you're my engineer, but not at no fancy 
Mexican price. Ill pay you the union 
scale and not a blasted cent more or less. 
Is that fair?” 

McGutfey said it was, and went below to 
tune up his engines. Mr. Gibney took the 
wheel of the gunboat, and sent Captain 
and in a 
few minutes both vessels were bowling along 
toward Descanso bay. They were off the 
bay at midnight, and while, with Mr. Gib- 
ney in command of the federal gunboat, 
Captain Scraggs had nothing to fear, the 
rapid rise of water in the hold of the Maggie 
was sadly disconcerting. About daylight 
he made up his mind that she would sink 
within two hours, and without pausing to 
whine over his predicament, he promptly 
beached her. She drove far up the beach, 
with the slack water breaking around her 
scarred stern, and when the tide ebbed she 
lay high and dry. And the rebel soldiers 
came trooping down from the Megano 
rancho and falling upon her carcass like so 
many ants, quickly distributed her cargo 
amongst them, and disappeared. 

Captain Scraggs sent his crew out aboard 
the captured gunboat to assist Mr. Gibney 
in rowing his prisoners ashore, and when 
finally he stood alone beside the wreck of 
the brave old Maggie, piled up at last in the 
port of missing ships, something snapped 
within his breast and the big tears rolled in 
quick succession down his sun-tanned cheek. 
The old hulk looked peculiarly pathetic as 
she lay there, listed over on her beam ends. 
She had served him well, but she had fin- 
ished her last voyage, and with some vague 
idea of saving her old bones from vandal 
hands, Captain Scraggs, sobbing audibly, 
scattered the contents of half a dozen cans 
of kerosene over her decks and in the cabin, 
lighted fires in three different sections of the 
wreck and left her to the consuming flames. 
Half an hour later he stood on the battered 
decks of the gunboat beside Gibney and 


Scraggs back aboard the \Vaggie, 











\McGuffey and watched the dense clouds 
§ smoke that heralded the passing of the 
Vaggie. 

“She was a good old hulk” said Mr. Gib- 
ney. “And now, as the special envoy of the 
iberal army of Mexico, here’s a draft on 
Angeles for five thousand bucks, 
craggsy, which constitutes the balance due 
you on this here filibuster trip. Of course, 
I needn't remind you, Scraggsy, that you’d 
never have earned this money if it hadn’t 
been for Adelbert P. Gibney workin’ his 
imagination overtime. I’ve made you a 
chunk of money and while I couldn’t save 
your ship, I did save your life. As a reward 
for all this, I don’t claim one cent of the 
money due you, as I could if I wanted to be 
rotten mean. I’m goin’ to keep this fine 
little power schooner for my share of the 
loot. She’s cut up some, but that only 
bears evidence to what a bully good shot I 
am, and it won’t take much to fix her up 
all shipshape again. She’s called the Reina 
Maria, but ’'m going to run her to Panama 
and change her name. She’ll be known as 
Maggie II, out of respect for the old girl 
that’s burnin’ up there on the beach.” 

Captain Scraggs was so touched at this 
delicate little tribute that he turned away 
and burst into tears. 

“Aw, shut up, Scraggsy, old hunks” said 


McGuffey consolingly. ‘You ain’t got 
nothin’ to cry about. You’re a rich man. 
Look at me. I ain’t a-bawlin’, am I? And 


I don’t get so much as a bean out of this 
mix-up, all on account of me bein’ tied up 
with a lot of hounds that quits fightin’ be- 
fore they’re half licked.” 

“That’s so,” said Captain Scraggs, wiping 
his eyes with his grimy fists. ‘I declare 
you're out in the cold, McGuffey, and it 
ain’t right. Gib, my boy, us three has had 
some stirrin’ times together and we’ve had 
our differences, but I ain’t a-goin’ to think 
of them past griefs. The sight of you, 
single-handed, meetin’ and annihilatin’ the 
pride of the Mexican navy, calm in th’ mo- 
ment 0’ despair, generous in victory and del- 
icate as blazes to a fallen shipmate, goin’ to 
work and naming your vessel after him that 
way, is somethin’ that wipes away all sorrer 
and welds a friendship that’s bound to en- 
door till death us do part. If McGuffey’d 
been on our side, we know from past per- 
formances that he’d a fit like a tiger, 
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wouldn’t you, Mac?” (Here Mr. McGuffey 
coughed slightly, as much as to say that he 
would have fought like ten tigers had he only 
been given the opportunity.) .Captain 
Scraggs continued: ‘Now, I should say 
that a fair valuation of this schooner as she 
stands is ten thousand dollars. That be- 
longs to Gib. Now I’m willin’ to chuck 
five thousand dollars into the deal, we'll 
form a close corporation and as a compli- 
ment to McGuffey, elect him chief engineer 
in his own ship and give him say a quarter 
interest in our layout, as a little testimonial 
to an old friend, tried and true.” 

“Scraggsy,” said Mr. Gibney, “your fin. 
We've fought, but we'll let that go. We 
wipe the slate clean and start in all over 
again on the JJaggie IJ, and I’m free to 
state, without fear of contradiction, that in 
the last embroglio you showed up like four 
aces and a king with the entire company 
standin’ pat. Scraggsy, you’re a hero, and 
what you propose proves that you’re con- 
siderable of a singed cat—better’n you look. 
We'll go freebootin’ down on the Gold 
Coast. There’s war, red war, breakin’ 
loose down there, and we’ll shy in our horse- 
shoe with the strongest side and pry loose a 
fortune somewhere. I’m for a life of wild 
adventure, and now that we’ve got the ship 
and the funds and the crew, let’s go to it. 
There’s a deal of fine liquor in the ward- 
room, and I suggest that we nominate 
Phineas Scraggs, late master of the battle- 
ship .aggie, now second in command of 
the Maggie IJ, to brew a kettle o’ hot 
to celebrate our victory. Mac— 
Scraggsy—your fins. I’m proud of you 
both. Shake.” 

They shook, and as Captain Gibney’s 
eye wandered aloft, First Mate Scraggs and 
Chief Engineer McGuffey looked up also. 
From the main topmast of the Maggie II 
floated a long blue burgee, with white let- 
tering on it, and as it whipped out into the 
breeze the old familiar name stood out 
against the noonday sun. 

“Good old dishcloth!” murmured Mr. 
Gibney. “She never comes down.” 

“The Maggie forever!’ shrieked Scraggs. 

“Hooray!” bellowed McGuffey. 

An hour later the anchor was weighed, 
the sails shook out, and the schooner stood 
out to sea, bound for Panama and the 
Gold Coast. 
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Motoring Among the Missions 


Second Chapter of an Auto Journey in California Along the King of 


Spain’s Highway 


By ELEANOR GATES 
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E left Los Angeles via 

Sunset Boulevard, and 

presently found ourselves 

out upon a superb county 

road that permitted a 
speed of twenty miles an hour. We were 
pleased at coming upon a sign granting us 
such swiftness, for we were already kicking 
up gravel at that very rate—if not a trifle 
faster! As we spun along I could not help 
but think how the brave old padres had to 
plod over this same way, with a few soldiers 
walking beside them as an escort. They 
would have marveled at us! 

A good road does not obtain over the 
whole of the distance between Los Angeles 
and San Fernando, though it will in a short 
time. Our wheels wriggled through a few 
miles of sand; but the slow-going was not 
unwelcome, for the valley is rich in beauty. 
Mountains form a crescent about it toward 
the north and east—sharp-pointed, mildly- 
blue mountains that seem to stand flat 
against the sky. Here and there tall euca- 
lypti sentinel the straight roads, giving the 
landscape a Lombardian touch. Wonder- 
ful fields under cultivation alternate with 
desert-like strips that furnish startling con- 
trasts. And then—rounding out the 
picturesqueness of the setting—there is the 
Mission, its deserted church resembling 
some ruin of the Old World. 

The monastery, however, is in fair con- 
dition, though (like nearly all the mission 
buildings in the state) shamefully defaced 
by pencil and fountain-pen. Oh, w/y does 
the Average Tourist love to scrawl his im- 
mortal name where it can do the most harm? 

We had found new graves in the old, old 
cemetery of San Luis Rey. How much 
more strange it seemed, then, to find a new 
grave in the burial-ground behind the church 
of San Fernando! At its head no board had 
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yet been raised; the flowers of its wide 
wreath had drooped only yesterday; the 
earth of the neatly-rounded mound was still 
damp. These things gave evidence that 
some new sleeper had found rest and peace 
in the shadow of those bare, leaning walls. 

As we passed back through the church, 
there in the crumbling sacristy was the long 
lately-shed skin of a snake. We recoiled 
from that symbol of the passing of Time— 
Time that leaves behind the worn-out 
crackling husk, and lets emerge something 
new and bright and quick. 

About the major part of the foothill road 
between Mission San Fernando and San 
Buenaventura, the less said the better. The 
motor guidebooks speak of it as a “pass,” 
and no doubt as a pass for aeroplanes it 
would answer very nicely; but for auto- 
mobiles it is not a success, being full of twist- 
ing grades that are described as ‘‘twenty- 
one per cent” but seem at least forty-five, 
while on one hand a precipice presents a 
variegated face; and on the other it looks at 
least nine miles to the first landing. 

Our cars were distinctly put out at the 
gyrations they were compelled to perform 
over the first half of that climb. Their 
blood fairly boiled in their pipe-veins, and 
the sound of their respective complaints 
was like unto a planing mill; but they made 
it valiantly—which is more than can be said 
of one of their passengers. I keptthe tonneau 
door open 1nost of the time, and a frappéd 
Napitan firmly planted on the threshold. 

This portion of the Los Angeles-Ventura 
road is only ordinarily good even in the dry 
season. Glory be, it will soon suffer elimina- 
tion. The Automobile Club of southern 
California is hurrying forward the construc- 
tion of the Rincon ocean-level highway. 
(The present coast road is very little used 
except at low-tide.) This Rincon project 
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Chapel of the Mission San Fernando, from the garden. The church itself is a deserted ruin, but the 
monastery is in fair condition 
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means a splendid thirty-mile boulevard 
beside the sea between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara, and toward the building of 
this boulevard the cities of Santa Barbara 
and Ventura have already pledged fifty 
thousand dollars. Nevertheless the club is 
not wholly averse to hearing from automobil- 
ists in other parts of the state! And rightly, 
for the road will remove the last disadvan- 
tage of winter motoring between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

We coasted our way down into Ventura 
City, midway of the principal street of 
which stands the Mission Church, its steps 
leading to lamp-post-punctuated concrete. 
The Mission is the parish church of the city, 
and as we rolled up to its wide entrance 
door that Sunday, scores of worshipers 
were entering. We might not follow—in 
goggles and dusters, veils and boots. So 
we stayed outside and prowled to and fro 
a while. We had been warned that we 
would not like San Buenaventura; that it 
was “ordinary” and “spoiled” and ‘‘fear- 
fully restored.” Perhaps it is. But with 
poor tottering San Fernando still clear in 
our minds, oh, how good the ‘‘awful reno- 
vation” of San Buenaventura looked! 

We stayed a night at Ventura-by-the-Sea, 
in a new inn that stands on the surf side of 
its wide grounds—an inn that could easily 
be mistaken for a country club; and after 
dinner, when the moon rose, we borrowed 
a ukalele and descended to the beach. 
There, strolling, in happy unison we bayed 
the orb of night. 

That same joyful evening two men of our 
party found themselves called upon to make 
certain repairs not pertaining to the cars— 
these repairs of a cuticle nature, and nasally 
located. The Playwright was sunburned 
toa Weary Willie purple; the Leading Man 
looked as if he had on an uneven makeup. 
Scorning any such effeminate stuff as cold 
cream, they hied them across the arroyo to a 
drug-store and purchased vaseline, also 
absorbent cotton, and reels of adhesive 
plaster. And when, in the morning, we went 
on our merry way once more, these two 
resembled the patched-up heroes of a foot- 
ball scrimmage. But the plaster ef al did not 
prove practical. The speed of our going, 
plus a brisk sea wind, whipped off the band- 
ages with irritating frequency; whereupon 
actor and ink-flinger, though they had poked 
fun at the masks worn from the start by 
“the Rose” and myself, now cut eye-and- 


breathing-holes in two perfectly good linen 
handkerchiefs and hung these before their 
tortured beaks. Now, in the forward car, 
all four passengers were masked, the men 
looking like knights of the road, or night- 
riders. (Later on our startling appearance 
was to bring us close to a serious misunder- 
standing.) 

Those in the other car did not suffer any 
inconvenience from the sun, for the motor 
was covered, thus insuring protection to the 
faces of the passengers, but this favorable 
circumstance was balanced by the fact that 
more gasoline was needed to run the covered 
car than was required for the open one 
“shuffed’”’ by the Leading Man. “Never 
mind” said the Official Photographer when 
the matter was called to his attention, “‘use 
gasoline and save vaseline.” 

For any sort of a touring car, I can heartily 
recommend a face-mask, especially in tak- 
ing a long run such as we enjoyed. The 
disguise employed by “the Rose” was a 
beauty, Parisian in make, fitted with fine 
imported goggles, and perfectly shaped to 
the face. I made mine out of a half-yard of 
brown material torn from an old silk drop- 
skirt. Two slits at the top of it I sewed over 
the isinglass of eye-pieces of domestic manu- 
facture. (Cost, “two-bits.”) At the proper 
distance below these slits I cut two round 
breathing-holes; below these a third slit— 
and alonger! This work of art served every 
purpose that its French neighbor could 
boast (beauty excepted). Under it I could 
chew gum unrebuked, or have the grumps 
undetected, or laugh at the ridiculous appear- 
ance cut by the others, or make faces at the 
people in passing vehicles who did not move 
out of the way. It was most convenient. 

During our mission-to-mission tour we 
met all sorts of strange outfits along the road 
—a gipsy wagon, for instance, drawn by a 
horse and a mule; a covered vehicle pulled 
by a team of ragged ponies and driven by a 
woman who was peddling soap and notions, 
her companion a small tanned barelegged 
girl with wistful eyes; a Japanese in a cart, 
bouncing about among his vegetables as he 
whacked his dun nag to a gallop; a great 
road-making machine manned by Mexicans: 
daintily clad women in limousines; a sewing: 
machine agent in a buggy; a threshing- 
machine, three teams hauling it; jogging 
vaqueros, red handkerchiefs about their 
necks, who divided with a smiling flash of 
white teeth to let us go bounding by. But 
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We turned from the sea toward the most beautiful of all California missions—Santa Barbara, with a 
garden at its heart 
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the outfit we met between Ventura and 
Santa Barbara pleased us most. It was an 
auto packed with a full camping parapher- 
nalia—tent, poles, bedding, hampers, cam- 
era, gun. The occupants were a young 
couple, with bride and groom writ large 
upon their nice faces. What better way for 
two happy people to ‘‘see California?” 

We skimmed into Santa Barbara over a 
wide winding boulevard that will meet the 
proposed ocean-level road. After the ups 
and downs of our course since quitting 
Ventura, that boulevard was enchanting. 
We turned from it to a gentle incline that 
led us away from the sea toward the most 
beautiful of all the California missions— 
Santa Barbara, with a garden at its heart. 

The word “inspiration” is much abused 
these days. It flavors continually the 
prattle of the tyro, who has not yet come 
down to plain hard work. But at Santa 
Barbara it seems appropriate on any 
tongue. There you are willing to grant 
inspiration even to the most prosaic. For, 
oh, the fountain! The white arches! The 
long corridor leading to narrow twisting 
stairs! The thong-hung bell on the roof! 
The garden, warm and fragrant, down 
which a path winds to the tomb where the 
padres sleep! The angle of stone wall, 
cross-surmounted! And, close at hand, 
rising from a mass of flowers that send up 
their unfailing incense, the great crucifix, 
upon it the wounded, unclad Shape! 

We made our pilgrimage under escort of 
a brown-garbed brother with the tanned 
face of a farmer and the hands of a smith. 
Patiently he led us from place to place, 
chanting his story, his eyes wandering. It 
was plain that his mind was dwelling less 
on us than on other, and doubtless better, 
things. 

We had to wrench ourselves away from 
Santa Barbara—city as well as Mission; 
and as we went out between long lines of 
eucalyptus, we envied the motorists trending 
the opposite way. Nature and man have 
leagued to invest the place with beauty and 
charm. You can love it. In fact, you can 
get quite foolish about it! 

Some of our enthusiasm was soon jolted 
out of us. That sea-road leading north from 
Santa Barbara is another stretch of scenic- 
railroad effects, and it seems fairly pos- 
sessed, every few minutes, to take itself 
across the steel-rutted right-of-way sacred to 
the trains. It kept us bobbing up and falling 


back like jack-in-the-boxes, and the least 
that can be said of a thoroughfare with such 
irrational tendencies is that it needs some 
of the kinks taken out of it. 

It had its good points, however. For one 
thing, it kept near to the sea, and on its right 
were rolling hills that reminded us of lovely 
stretches of Hawaiian coast. Then, too, it 
took us to Pizmo. Note that I do not say 
“through Pizmo,” or “past Pizmo.” For 
if you can get through or past Pizmo—if you 
can gainsay that unsurpassed-in-all-the- 
world nineteen-mile speedway on the beach; 
and forswear the lure of the large, luscious, 
juicy clams that dwell thereabout—you are 
a motorist with great strength of character, 
or else there is something good waiting for 
you at the other end of your tour. As for us, 
we didn’t, we couldn’t, we wouldn’t. 

Above Pizmo we struck the Gaviota Pass. 
Up, up we went, over a stunning grade, 
from the summit of which, facing back, we 
looked down upon the northern end of the 
future great Riviera of the West. 

Then down we cautiously slipped into 
cool woods threaded by mountain streams. 
We were near to the Mission of Santa Inés, 
now. By inquiring from drivers along the 
way, we learned it was to our right, some- 
what off the main-traveled road to Lompoc. 
The forest was so dense upon the slopes 
that we could not see into the valley below. 
We determined to ask the next human we 
saw—and now happened that nearly serious 
misunderstanding. 

Ahead, beside the descending grade, was 
a great tree. Beyond the tree, only partly 
in sight, was a small uncovered wagon and 
an unhitched horse busy with his nose-bag. 
His owner we could not yet see. Coasting 
at a smart rate, the open car, with its quar- 
tette of masked occupants, covered the 
distance to the tree and brought up short. 

It was the Playwright who first addressed 
the little old man seated in the lee of the 
wagon, with his camping things about him. 
“Which road do we take to Mission Santa 
Inés?” he queried, his voice muffled by 
absorbent cotton and kerchief. 

The little old man glanced up—and his 
wrinkled face blanched, his dim eyes 
started. Without answering he began to 
fumble tremblingly among his scattered be- 
longings. 

Fortunately, just at that moment, I piped 
up, and at the sound of a woman’s voice 
the little old man _ half-turned about, his 
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trembling hands fell to his knees, his eyes 
searched our masks. 

“Santa Inés?” I persisted. 

“My God!” said the little old man. “I 
thought you were holding me up!” 

He gave us our directions and we coasted 
on, thanking our lucky stars that he had 
failed to get a quick hand on his gun. 

Santa Inés! The memory of it is one that 
the years will not dim— 
only sweeten. Not that 
the Mission is more lovely 
than some of the other 
missions, but because of 
the welcome given us by 
good Father Buckler 
“Padre Alejandro” to the 
few remaining Indian 
families of the parish. 

One day, ten years ago, 
the padre arrived at the 
deserted Mission with only 
a suit-case in his hand. 
There are twenty - one 
rooms in the old cloister. 
For thirty years these 
rooms had been going to 
destruction. They were 
empty—save for heaps of 
crumbling ‘dobe. They 
were web-hung and _ in- 
fested by the nests of wasps 
and hornets; worse—by 
scurrying rats and poison- 
ous crawling things. 

On a long shelf in the 
padre’s living-room is a 
line of bottles In each 
is eloquent testimony of 
what haunted those bare 
Mission rooms. Scorpions 
float in the alcohol, also 
lizards and toads and 
snakes. 

The padre brought order 
out of chaos. The thick- 
walled chambers are not 
only habitable now, but pleasant. In 1905 he 
began ‘“‘to fix up” the Mission he so loves— 
simple curtains, a few chairs and tables, 
cot-beds for lonely wayfarers, pictures, 
books, and aself-playing piano. At the piano 
he seated himself and played for us, his kindly 
face upturned, and tears shining in his eyes 
—tears of gratitude that someone had come 
that day to brighten his loneliness. 

We had planned to lunch at an indeter- 








minate spot farther on. Instead, ‘“‘the Rose”’ 
and I shed hats and coats and betook our- 
selves into the padre’s kitchen. And such a 
kitchen! Behind it is the shipshapest 
pantry ever seen by mortal woman. Here 
are stored eggs from the padre’s own flock, 
‘put down” at the season when the hens 
are in their most generous humor. Butter 
in crocks, too, and fruit and olives and 





Santa Inés! The memory of it is one that the years will not dim—only 


pickles in cans and glass. The kitchen 
itself was spotless, and equipped with a 
kerosene range. Soon we were dicing up 
potatoes, boiling coffee and beating eggs, 
and all the while the padre trotted back and 
forth between kitchen and living-room, now 
showing us where the cheese was kept, or 
the olives, again finding for the others the 
overture from ‘Wilhelm Tell,” or “Der 
Meistersinger.”’ 
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Motoring Among the Missions: 


We lunched in the wonderful old dining- 
room, with its windows over five feet deep; 
and as we ate, the padre told us of the 
never-ending stream of his ‘“guests’— 
unfortunate men that pass that way from 
week to week. In r1g1o five hundred and 
seventy-six of these hungry creatures sat 
down at the good padre’s board. In an 


old journal he has written down something 





sweeten. 


about each of them, making a curiously 
pathetic document. 

It is human interest that Santa Inés 
possesses. But the Mission has attractions 
to offer the most casual traveler. For in- 
stance, there is the little plaster model of 
the buildings, and the reservoir, and the old, 
old book which the padres signed with a 
“schnorkel,” and the little statue of Saint 
Agnes, riddled by the shot of a blasphemous 





Twenty-one rooms in the old cloister are restored 
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maniac. Then the church has wonderful 
flags in its stone floor, and old vestments 
and sacred vessels. 

That church is substantially built. The 
elements threaten to make changes in the 
structure soon, however, if the roof is not 
relaid. Seven hundred and fifty dollars is 
needed for this; and six hundred for the 
setting up of the tower that—with a dull 
clang of warning from its 


bells —tottered to the 
ground last winter. 
Leaving Santa Inés, 


we waved back to the 
padre, who had ridden as 
far as his gate on our 
running-board. 

We went from one little 
valley into another as we 
headed toward La Purisi- 
ma, then, turning sharply 
to the right, got our first 
view of the Mission. A 
great beanfield surrounded 
it, and it looked like a 
wrecked shipin a green sea. 

Wrecked, indeed, is La 
Purisima Concepcion. A 
long line of fluted pillars is 
all that remains of the 
cloister. Elderberry trees 
grow inside the roofless 
rooms. Grass edges the 
still high walls. Rank 
weeds that rise out of the 
rich dark loam partly ob- 


scure the ruin. Horse- 
nettles flourish, too, and 
mulberries. And there is 
one low great pepper. 


Under it were potatoes in 
bloom. 

The Mission stands quite 
alone. Throughout the 
afternoon of that summer 
day the only sounds we 
heard were bird sounds. 
Peace! —that is the thought that came to us 
as we sat on the rim of the reservoir and 
looked across the green tendrils to what is 
left. La Purisima’s work is done. Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust! 

Evening was coming on. Already “the 
Rose,” having folded her duster petals, was 
nodding sleepily on the front seat. We 
veered ourmachinestoward the tree-screened 
city in the near distance—and let ’em go! 


To the gloomily brooding onlooker the one who seemed never to tire listening to the 
fellow’s harangues was Leslie Sheldon 
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BOOK III. 


THE LEADER 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: A young hobo of respectable family, while tramping the ¢ ‘olorado desert 
with his pal, quits the companionship of the latter and continues his journey to, California alone, having been 
influenced toward better things by witnessing an impressive object-lesson of man’s humanity to man—the kind 


ness of a mining expert to some fellow-travelers, and he 


revolts at his pal’s plans for robbery. Then begins a 


valiant struggle to overcome his desire for drink and idleness. Weakened by hunger, he steals a purse, the first 
theft of his life. The aw: ike ning of his soul, a keen psychologic al analysis by the author, takes place within the 
sound and shadow of mission chimes in the tower of an inn. His first physical effort toward right i is spent in 
a day's hard work at wood-chopping; his second effort is one of moral courage—he returns to the scene of the 
purse-robbery, voluntarily restores the money to its owner, and is promptly turned over by the latter to the sheriff 
The court places him—Donald Brodie—on a year's probation. He be comes a Vi alued employe in an iron works 
in southern California, returning at the year’s end, “captain of his soul,” to his mother in St. Louis. Here he 
is the means of reforming ‘ ‘Jimmy” Sheldon, a dissolute young man, of prominent social and financial connection 
in San Francisco. The scene changes to the latter place with the introduction of an interesting feminine element, 
young Sheldon’s sister Leslie, and his former sweetheart Norah Carew, who are trying to effect a reconciliation 


between Jimmy and his father 


Wilmington, a suitor of Leslie and business associate of the elder Sheldon, opposes 


Leslie's wish that her brother return to take a position in the Sheldon iron works. He plots to secure control of 
the establishment and financially ruin Sheldon, unaware that he is spied upon by his ge hinese servant. Leslie 
and her father visit Jimmy in St. Louis, the family is reunited, and Brodie is offered a position in the Sheldon 


works in San Francisco. 


BEGUN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


CHAPTER I 


INSTILLING 


N the seclusion of Mr. Sheldon’s private 

office above the arched gateway admit- 

ting to the ironworks, the multifarious 

noises of the great plant in operation 

were subdued and blended into one 
even harmonious hum—a sort of industrial 
symphony played by an orchestra of 
clanging anvils, whirring wheels, roaring 
furnaces, with every now and then a note 
of dominance asserted by the powerful 
thud-thud of a hydraulic hammer or the 
sharp fusillading rat-tat-tat of a pneumatic 
riveter. There were both the sense of sound 
and the restfulness of comparative silence 
in the spacious apartment. 

Donald Brodie was in consultation with 
the ironmaster, seated opposite to him at a 
table that flanked the big roller-top desk in 
the center of the room. Between them were 
outspread several plans of machinery, and 
Donald, lead pencil in hand, was checking 
off some figures on a memorandum form. 
He wore a brown tweed suit, and his hands, 
like his garments, were unsoiled by the 
grime and dust of the shops. 

“I estimate the total cost of the instal- 


THE POISON 


lation,’ he was remarking, “materials and 
labor taken together, at $93,275.86.’ 

Mr. Sheldon reached for the paper from 
which these figures had been quoted, and 
spent a minute or two in running through 
the items. 

‘This looks all right, Brodie,” he said 
finally. ‘‘You have got everything in first- 
class shape. Now, as I want you to gain the 
experience of completing each detail of this 
contract, take the papers to Mr. Grant’s 
office, and get from him the regular terms— 
cash advance on signing, progressive pay- 
ments, guarantees on both sides, and so on. 
Come in; I'll be disengaged almost im- 
mediately.” 

The last words were addressed to Wil- 
mington, who at the moment had made his 
appearance at the doorway. 

Brodie rose from his chair, rolled up the 
drawings, and resumed possession of the 
estimate. The banker meanwhile had ad- 
vanced, and when the two men passed they 
exchanged good mornings. There was 
formal courtesy in the mutual greeting, but 
that was all; and as Brodie was in the act of 
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closing the door Wilmington sent a surrep- 
titious scowl after him. But he was the smil- 
ing good fellow again when he turned round 
and took the seat the other had vacated. 

“Well, what’s new today?” he asked, as 
he deposited hat and gloves on the table. 

“Nothing much,” replied Mr. Sheldon. 
“Brodie looks like getting that contract for 
the Fresno pumping plant, and I am leaving 
the entire matter in his hands.” 

“Taking chances, aren’t you, considering 
his limited experience?” 

“Oh, Brodie’s all there. During the 
eighteen months he’s been with us he has 
acquired a rare grasp of the whole business, 
and is about the best hand at figures I’ve 
ever encountered. It was he who showed us 
the nigger in the woodpile as regards the 
Aloha calculations. That confounded 
freighter is going to involve us in consider- 
able loss, I’m sorry to say.”’ 

“Well, mistakes were no doubt inevitable 
in a new departure.” 

“Perhaps. Yet I don’t absolve myself 
from blame in having gone too precipitately 
and too heavily into the shipbuilding ven- 
ture.” 

“Vou were gratifying the ambition of 
rour life,’ observed Wilmington with a 
aintly sarcastic smile. 

“But ambition may not always be syn- 
onymous with good business,’’ responded 
the ironmaster drily. ‘“‘However, we have 
got to face up to the situation, and now that 
Brodie’s taken the post of superintendent of 
labor, and will be responsible for estimating 
the costs of manufacture, a great weight has 
been taken off my mind. I can’t be here, 
there, and everywhere as in former days. 
It is not so much that I am growing old, as 
that the plant is growing too big for one-man 
management.” 

“How about Jimmy? Isn’t it a mistake 
to keep him working in the shops?” 

“Not at all. He is doing the best thing 
for himself and for me by learning the busi 
ness thoroughly in every department. He 
may be a bit late in going through such an 
apprenticeship, but better late than never, 
as my old father was never tired of saying.” 


y 
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“That’s been Brodie’s advice too, | 
warrant.” 
“Sure. Brodie himself is a_ skilled 


mechanic in every line, from foundry work 
to pattern-making. The repair shop is the 


real test of all-round efficiency, and when we 
started him in there we soon found out the 
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metal he was made of. But while mechan- 
ical skill and knowledge constitute the in- 
dispensable foundation, it is in executive 
ability and the successful handling of men 


that Brodie is going to excel. I saw that 
before I brought him into the office. He is 
just the fellow to climb high.” 

Wilmington winced a little, but. still 


maintained his smile. 

“Oh, I was merely thinking,” he said with 
assumed indifference, “that it might have 
been more in the natural order of things to 
have broken Jimmy into the executive work 
and left Brodie in the shops, where he prop- 
erly belongs.” 

For a moment Mr. Sheldon eyed the 
banker attentively. 

“IT have nothing against Jimmy,” he re- 
plied. ‘*Thank God he has developed into 
a manly fellow; I am proud of him. But if 
in ten years’ time Jimmy attains to one-half 
of the business knowledge and adminis- 
trative ability that Donald Brodie now 
possesses, then I, as the boy’s father, will be 
mighty well satisfied.”’ 

Wilmington looked grave and thoughtful. 

“Tt beats me, Sheldon,” he said, ‘“‘how you 
have come to entertain such feelings for a 
man whose views, as you know, are so very 
dangerous.” 

“T take no stock in a man’s views,” re- 
torted the ironmaster with some impatience. 
“T judge him by his actions. Brodie has 
always been perfectly frank with me. I 
know that he is a sort of idealist, believing 
in capital and labor lying down together like 
the lion and the lamb, and in lots of other 
impossible things. But his theories don’t 
interfere with the hard-headed common 
sense that makes him accept settled condi- 
tions and attempt reform only with a very 
cautious hand.” 

“But he is making innovations all the 
same. What about this school for appren- 
tices which I hear you are going to start up 
with the new year?” 

“That is Brodie’s suggestion, certainly. 
But it is along lines that are perfectly sound 
and rational. If young fellows are to learn a 
trade thoroughly, they have not only to 
acquire skill in the shops as tool-makers, 
pattern-makers, iron-molders and so on, but 
they must have a knowledge of the scientific 
principles that underlie their work. Only in 
this way can their intelligence and their 
fullest value to themselves and their em- 
ployers be developed.” 

















“This reformer seems to have had an apt 
pupil in yourself,” remarked Wilmington 
with a covert sneer. 

“That may or may not be,” rejoined Mr. 
Sheldon acidly. ‘‘But you seem to forget 
that I have fought the unions for years on 
this very apprenticeship question. Their 
attitude toward it just goes to show the 
habitual unfairness and blind animosity of 
the agitators in control. I want more 
apprentices and better taught apprentices 
all the time. But as you know well, I have 
never yet put an apprentice permanently on 
a machinist’s job, as some less scrupulous 
employers may do, and neglected his all- 
round training. I was always ready to go 
further still, but it has remained for Brodie 
to show me how this is possible. To pay 
night school fees, as I have often done in the 
past, is in nine cases out of ten absolutely 
useless. When lesson time comes the lad is 
physically tired, and his brain is jaded as 
well.” 

“And the remedy then?” 
banker with arched eyebrows. 

“Is two hours of morning school right here 
in the plant when mind and body are both 
fresh. After that the work in the shops will 
come as a pleasure and relief.” 

“Then these boys will draw two hours’ 
pay for two hours’ schooling? ‘That’s cer- 
tainly reversing the old order of things with a 
vengeance.” 

“Of course their school hours will count 
in the day’s work. It is reasonable, and I 
wonder that I never thought of the plan 
before. Brodie tells me it has worked ad- 
mirably in several plants in the east.” 

“And the schoolmaster will have to be 
paid,” came the further objection. 

“Brodie is going to take that duty on him- 
self, for the start at all events.” 

Wilmington rose to his feet, his face 
flushed with the indignation he was now no 
longer at pains to conceal. 

“What do you know about that! A high- 
salaried official to spend his time in doing 
the work of a dollar-a-day teacher! There’s 
extravagance for you that would ruin any 
firm.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense, Wilmington. 
Brodie earns his salary twice over every 
day of his life.” 

“That is as you think, nodoubt. Butallow 
me to remind you that the plant during the 
past year has not been earning the interest on 
its bonds, not to mention the sinking fund.” 


inquired the 
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Had a physical blow smitten Mr. Sheldon 
between the eyes he could not have looked 
more taken aback. But he recovered him- 
self quickly, and replied with dignity. 

“The profits have gone into capital ex- 
penditure, with your full concurrence—yes, 
I may even say at your own suggestion, 
Wilmington. And you have always assured 
me that the interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments can stand over for a little time. 
There are substantial sums falling due to 
us before the end of the year.”’ 

“Yes, but that is banking on the future. 
With war threatening in Europe, who can 
predict the state of the money market a 
month ahead? The very firms on whom 
you depend for those amounts may be in the 
bankruptcy court.” 

“Come now, Arthur,’ smiled the iron- 
master, “that hoary old bugaboo of trouble 
in the Balkans is not going to scare sensible 
business men like you or me.”’ 

“Then there are the labor unions to be 
reckoned with,” persisted the banker. 
“Where would you be if there was a strike 
declared, and you could not live up to your 
contracts?” 

“We have an indemnity clause for such a 
contingency.” 

“Yes, you may be released from damages 
for delays that are beyond your control. 
But you can’t draw down your progressive 
payments for work while the plant stands 
idle. You can’t handle your final payments 
till you deliver the goods.” 

The ironmaster sat silent. 

“Then where would the money for the 
overdue interest come from? And don’t 
forget, too, that if the plant is closed down 
interest will be running on just the same. 
At six per cent on a million dollars, $5,000 
per month must be earned, whether there is 
war in the Balkans or war in the labor 
councils of San Francisco.” 

Mr. Sheldon passed a hand wearily over 
his forehead. 

“My God!” he murmured. “I was a fool 
to assent to that bond issue.” 

Wilmington swung round on him like a 
flash. 

“Pardon me, the idea was your own. You 
wanted the shipbuilding equipment. You 


could not getit withoutcash. I merely showed 
you how the money could be obtained.” 

Then all of a sudden his manner changed. 
He resumed his seat, and leaned his arms on 
the table. 
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“But there, there, my dear Sheldon, it is 
not for you and me to talk like this. As you 
say, there is really nothing to fear. The 
bonds are in the hands of friends—my best 
friends. There will be no trouble from them. 
And as for labor difficulties, we’ve staved 
these off together for a long time, and can 
continue to do so .no doubt, indefinitely. 
But I confess I grow somewhat worried when 
I see you falling more and more under the 
influence of such a man as Brodie. At heart 
he is a dangerous agitator—and only the 
more dangerous because he is always prating 
about peaceful methods of reform. What 
guarantee have you that this very appren- 
ticeship question which you are deliberately 
bringing again into the limelight is not going 
to involve you in a sharp controversy with 
the unions?” 

“The unions be damned,” replied the 
ironmaster, drawing himself erect, his eyes 
again flashing with all their old wonted fire. 
“T’ve fought them from the first, and I'll 
fight them to the end. What have they got 
to do with my training efficient and sufficient 
apprentices?” 

“Everything, according to their views. 
Why, I heard Brodie speaking the other 
night in your own drawing room about the 
vested rights of labor in a plant such as 
yours. The shell and the skeleton of the 
plant may belong to the employer, its walls 
and its machinery, but its soul is labor— 
the vivifying influence that sets it to work, 
and without which the whole outfit is dead 
junk incapable of earning a dollar. These 
were the man’s very words, and you only 
laughed good-naturedly at his anarchist 
outpourings.”’ 

Mr. Sheldon smiled; it was clear he re- 
called the incident with complacency that 
was stil undisturbed. 

“Oh, that was during some millennium 
talk in which he was indulging. As I said 
before, Brodie has too much _horse-sense 
to apply such theories to practice. His views 
interested Leslie and her friends, and I let 
them go at that.” 

At the mention of the girl’s name a giow 
of sullen wrath blazed into Wilmington’s 
eyes. 

“Yes, but Leslie and the others hung upon 
his words. Don’t you see that he has got 
both her and Jimmy locoed? Man alive, 
you are nursing a viper in the very bosom of 
your family. And here at the plant you are 
shoving him forward—advancing him to 
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As your 
banker, Sheldon, as the treasurer of your 


higher and higher responsibility. 


company, I feel bound to protest. As the 
trustee of the bondholders whose money 
you have staked in the future prosperity of 
the plant, I feel I should be lacking in my 
duty if I failed to enter a vigorous protest.” 

Wilmington had again risen to his feet. 
Across the table he was towering over the 
ironmaster, into whose face there crept an 
ashen hue at the reiterated reference to the 
bondholders. 

“For God’s sake, don’t keep on hammer- 
ing at me like that,” he testily objected. 
“Show me where I could get a more efficient 
officer than Brodie—one better skilled in 
the economic conditions of the plant, one 
standing higher with the foremen in every 
department, one wielding greater influence 
over the general body of the workmen 
themselves.” 

“Quite so, and in his power over the men 
lies our greatest danger. If you won’t take 
my warning, then at least remember that 
I gave it. This fellow Brodie, the moment 
he gets the chance, will steer the Sheldon 
ironworks to ruin.”’ 

“You forget that I am at the helm, Wil- 
mington. You are insanely prejudiced 
against the man.” 

The other paid no heed to the remark; he 
continued his diatribe. 

“Before very long he will have you mixed 
up in trouble with the unions, no doubt in 
the ultimate hope of making you truckle to 
their demands.” 

“Not much!” gritted the ironmaster. 

“And trouble with the unions at this time, 
as I have said, may mean trouble from the 
bondholders. Oh, keep calm, I am not 
hammering you, Sheldon. I am only bid- 
ding you respect your own life-work and 
that of your father before you—the great 
plant your united efforts have built up till 
it has become one of the most powerful 
industrial factors on the coast. Are you 
going to take even the smallest risk of ship- 
wreck to such an enterprise at the hands of 
a visionary fanatic whose horse-sense, as 
you term it, mainly consists in feathering 
his own nest while preaching even in your 
own home the most damnably insidious 
doctrines that amount to nothing more nor 
less than the confiscation of property?” 

“No, no; that’s going altogether too far,” 
deprecated Mr. Sheldon. ‘Don’t be unjust 
to Brodie. Profit-sharing, if you like—he 














may be keen on that. But he has never 
said one word about Confiscation.” 

“Which remark simply proves that you 
haven’t got below the thin coating of sugar 
with which the fellow sweetens his argu- 
ments. However, that’s enough; I’ve said a 
great deal more than I ever intended. Let 
us hope, Sheldon, that your judgment of men 
is better than mine, and that everything will 
turn out for the best. It is not for me, of 
course, even to attempt to interfere with the 
actual running of the plant. That’s your 
end of the business. And if we do have to 
fight the unions, you and I will stand to- 
gether as we have always done.” 

Mr. Sheldon nodded approval, and Wil- 
mington put added cordiality into his words 
as he went on: 

“You know that I would be the last to see 
you humbled now, either through the wiles 
of an emissary or by an attack in the open.” 

“There need be no talk of humbling me,” 
replied the ironmaster grimly. “You look 
after these bond matters for a couple of 
months more, Wilmington, arid the unions 
may go to—the place from which they 
came.” 

“The same old warrior! Well, adios for 
the present. You'll at least think over what 
I’ve been saying.” 

While speaking he had drawn on his 
gloves, and with a friendly wave of the hand 
he left the other to chew the cud of retlection. 

In the corridor at the foot of the stairs 
Wilmington ran full tilt against Brodie. 
Again the eyes of the two men met, again 
they exchanged formal nods of recognition. 

“By thunder, where have I seen that 
beggar’s face before?”’ muttered the banker 
as he passed through the archway into the 
crisp sunshine of the November morning. 


CHAPTER II 
JEALOUS PANGS 


MONG the little coterie of friends on 
Russian Hill the one individual who 
knew most about Donald Brodie was 
Norah’s aunt, Miss Octavia Carew, and the 
very last individual who would have sus- 
pected the fact was Donald Brodie himself. 
Through his association with Jimmy he had 
been admitted from the first to the Sheldon 
home, and there on several occasions had 
met the lady in question. But their acquaint- 
ance had never passed beyond a few words 
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of conversation on indifferent topics of the 
day. She had treated him as a promising 
young man, well favored in personal appear- 
ance, well-spoken, well-mannered. -He had 
regarded her with the distant respect due to 
high social position and kindly graciousness. 
He knew that Miss Carew and his mother 
had struck up a friendship, but he had no 
idea of the degree of intimacy to which this 
had gradually extended. 

It had now become the regular thing, 
however, for Miss Carew at least once a 
week to visit Mrs. Brodie in her little flat 
below the hill, and for Mrs. Brodie to spend 
whole afternoons in the Carew residence on 
the crown of the slope and only a block or 
two away from the house of the Sheldons. 
On these occasions the visitor brought her 
knitting—a Shetland wool shawl of such 
ample dimensions and fineness of texture as 
to guarantee a full year of intermittent in- 
dustry, while the hostess, to keep her guest 
company, would produce a piece of embroid- 
ery with which she had dallied, as Norah 
was wont to declare, ever since the young 
girl could remember. So, while the big 
wooden needles clicked, and the gaily col- 
ored flowers grew under the careful silken 
stitches, there was fine excuse for long 
hours of gossipy conversation. 

It was during these interchanges of news 
and reminiscence that the old maiden lady 
had come to learn all about the redoubtable 
Donald—from the cutting of his first tooth 
to the memorable week when, still in skirts, 
he had virtually taught himself the alphabet 
with the aid of a box of lettered bricks, and 
thence along the routine childhood path of 
whooping-cough and measles to the days 
when his father had taken his son’s educa- 
tion seriously in hand. And so the story had 
leisurely proceeded from boyhood to man- 
hood, even the one dubious episode of the 
wayward year of wandering from the home 
roof, although gently touched on, not being 
omitted. Thus it had naturally followed 
that, the historical record of incidents having 
reached a termination, the thoughts which 
now possessed the soul of Donald should be 
expounded by his mother to her keenly in- 
terested listener—his views on the labor 
question, his longings for the uplift of pov- 
erty-submerged humanity, his aspirations to 
aid in the more general distribution of happi- 
ness and contentment. 

When Donald and Miss Carew now met 
the pressure of her hand was perhaps a 
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trifle warmer, her interest in his rapid pro- 
motion at the plant more cordial, her approv- 
al of his close comradeship with Norah’s 
sweetheart, Jimmy Sheldon, more out- 
spoken. But Brodie remained unconscious 
of her growing esteem and friendship, and 
his mother would have been the last to draw 
his attention to the fact lest she might there- 
by have brought trouble on herself for having 
resounded his praises. 

It had come, therefore, as a genuine 
surprise to Donald that he should have been 
invited to Norah Carew’s birthday ball. 
He had some time before adapted himself to 
the wearing of evening dress—this not with- 
out reluctance on his part but in deference 
to stern maternal ruling, based ingeniously 
enough upon his own favorite argument that 
it was a man’s bounden duty to conform to 
the laws of the majority among whom he 
mixed and moved. So dress clothes, the 
one inconspicuous garb where all other men 
were similarly garbed, had become natural 
to him at a formal dinner party or an evening 
reception. During his old high school days 
in St. Louis he had learned to dance, and had 
taken pleasure in the pastime. Therefore it 
was not any sense of awkwardness that gave 
him pause for thought about the birthday 
ball. His feeling was just one of wonder- 
ment at having been deemed worthy of such 
a social distinction. 

“T guess it is for Jimmy’s sake they ask 
me’’—this had been the explanation he had 
ultimately arrived at while gazing at the card 
of invitation. 

“T like that, young man,” Mrs. Brodie 
had indignantly exclaimed. ‘Don’t you see 
that I’m invited as well?” 

“Of course, mother.” 

“Well, you don’t imagine that it’s for 
Jimmy’s sake I’m bidden, do you? Though 
I may as well tell you that he’s already been 
here and engaged me for a Highland 
schottische. That’ll be news for you, I’m 
thinking.” 

News indeed, and Donald could but smile 
in mental contemplation of Jimmy and his 
mother pirouetting to so lively a measure. 

“So it’s best to believe that we’ve been in- 
vited forourown sakes, Donald.”’ Thuswith 
a self-satisfied wag of her head for having 
upheld the family pride the old lady solved 
the question over which herson had puzzled. 


The ball took place on the very night of 
the day when Wilmington had visited the 





plant and endeavored to undermine Donald 
in Mr. Sheldon’s estimation. The banker 
arrived late at the scene of festivities. The 
last people he expected to meet there were 
Donald Brodie and his mother. He was 
simply dumbfounded when he caught sight 
of the latter seated in the reception hall, 
affably conversing amid a group of San 
Francisco’s most exclusive dames. 

But when he had pressed through the 
throng and commanded a view of the ball- 
room, Wilmington grew white to the very 
lips. For there, floating around in the valse, 
with Donald as her partner, was Leslie 
Sheldon, his arm encircling her waist, her 
eyes shyly glancing up at his from time to 
time as some remark passed between them. 
To the jealous lover this scene was simply 
the culminating agony of six long months 
of slow torture. 

When Donald Brodie had first come to 
San Francisco, Miss Sheldon had welcomed 
him to the family home as her brother’s 
friend with frank cordiality. But on the 
occasions of his visits the two young men had 
spent most of their time together in Jimmy’s 
room, and this arrangement she had made 
no attempt to disturb. Consequently there 
had been maintained between the mechanic 
and his employer’s daughter a measure of 
distant reserve which Wilmington had noted 
with due approval. 

With Donald’s advancement at the plant, 
however, a change had come over things. 
For this the ironmaster was mainly respon- 
sible. Several times he had brought Brodie 
home with him informally to dinner, in 
order that they might continue their discus- 
sion on important matters engaging their 
attention at the plant. Then Mrs. Brodie 
came to be included in these family parties, 
and after the business talk in the library 
there would be an impromptu social hour in 
the music room, Norah and her aunt most 
likely also dropping in, with or without a 
telephone call, to join the circle. Thus it 
had happened more than once that Wil- 
mington had paid an evening visit only to 
find music and singing and lively conversa- 
tion in progress. To his chagrin he could not 
fail to perceive that his arrival-threw a wet 
blanket over the proceedings, and after futile 
efforts to appear gay and at his ease he would 
settle into a sour sullen mood that seemed to 
affect the very atmosphere of the room. 

To Jimmy Sheldon’s mischievous spirit of 
fun the banker’s obvious vexation was an 

































opportunity not to be neglected. In prior 
days he had been many and many a time the 
victim of Wilmington’s shafts of contemp- 
tuous sarcasm. Now was his chance to get 
even, and he would have been more than 
human had he failed to avail himself of it. 
So he took keen delight in pushing Donald 
to the forefront—in calling on him to give 
them “the pleasure of just another song,” 
or in artfully directing the talk to some 
theme in the course of which Donald, his 
feelings once stirred, would become oblivious 
of his surroundings and give rein to the 
natural eloquence that revealed his intellec- 
tual powers at their best, the poetry of his 
imagination, the lovable tenderness of his 
heart. 

And to the gloomily brooding onlooker 
the one who seemed never to tire of listening 
to the fellow’s harangues was Leslie Sheldon 
—the girl Wilmington loved and had so long 
complacently marked for his own, even 
though her lips had steadily refused to speak 
the assenting word that would have given 
realization to his cherished dream of earthly 
happiness. 

It was this self-sufficient interloper who 
dared to menace his plans! In the soul of 
Arthur Wilmington there were jealousy and 
hate for the man and withering contempt for 
all his theories. 

Yet he dared not controvert these theories 
—he recognized his utter inability to grap- 
ple successfully with such a widely read and 
agile debater as Brodie, who had brought 
under the thralldom of his mentality even 
the elder Sheldon himself, encased though 
he was in the armor-plate of life-long prej- 
udices and bigoted convictions that had 
hitherto defied every attempt at argumen- 
tative penetration. Wilmington could but 
listen with the cynical smile of the one who 
is unconvinced and would depreciate, yet 
remains discreetly silent. With Donald ac- 
cordingly remained the undisputed laurels 
of victory, even though he would bid his 
friends goodnight all unconscious of any 
triumph. 

But there were two who began to realize 
that the prize of Leslie’s love was steadily 
slipping away from the man who aspired 
to it. One of the twain was Wilmington 
himself, who felt the ground being cut from 
under his feet while he seemed powerless 
to prevent it. The other was Mrs. Brodie, 
who had divined in the young girl’s eyes the 
first gleam of dawning love for her son. 
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The mother nursed her secret in trembling 
joy of heart, while the victim of threatened 
discomfiture meditated schemes to save 
himself or at all events to be avenged. 

This morning Wilmington had decided 
that further inactivity on his part must 
spell inevitable defeat, and he had gone 
down to the plant with deliberate intent to 
take the first steps toward having Donald 
Brodie thrown ignominiously from the place 
of authority into which he had so adroitly 
insinuated himself. Tonight he had come 
to Norah’s ball to have a long and intimate 
talk with Leslie. He was not a dancing man 
—professed to scorn the pirouetting pastime 
as.beneath the dignity of real men of affairs. 
But according to long-established friendly 
custom Leslie would have reserved at least a 
couple of places for his name on her pro- 
gram, and they could find a secluded nook 
where she might rest and he plead for her 
long-deferred answer—press for it, if need 
be, by showing how her interests were 
wrapped up in his, by cautiously hinting 
even that her father’s fortune now lay in the 
hollow of his hand. 

And here, in the least expected of all 
places, was his hated rival, in more familiar 
contact with the object of his affections than 
he himself had ever yet attained! Small 
wonder that the sight made Wilmington turn 
pale. But he bit his lip, and retreated from 
the doorway of the ballroom. 

At last the valse was over, and several of the 
dancers were emerging into the outer apart- 
ments. Among the first comers was Norah, 
intent on welcoming any belated guests. 
To her Wilmington extended his hearty con- 
gratulations; he had already sent her a birth 
day present, and now she sweetly thanked 
him for his kind remembrance. But even 
before she had moved along, Wilmington 
was eagerly watching the other figures 
making their appearance. 

At last the pair came forth, the tips of the 
girl’s fingers still resting on Brodie’s arm. 
He heard a man behind him say: 

“Who is that handsome fellow with Leslie 
Sheldon?” 

The listener writhed with anguish, which 
turned to joy, however, when he caught the 
reply: 

“Oh, he’s of noaccount. A meremechanic, 
I’m told, who has been clever enough to get 
some executive post at the Sheldon works.” 

Leslie meanwhile had joined a little group 
of friends, and Donald, with a parting bow, 
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had left her side to find his mother. Wil- 
mington stepped swiftly forward to intercept 
her before anyone else could claim her ex- 
clusive attention. 

“Good evening, Leslie.’ His greeting 
was pleasant; his face betrayed no trace of 
the spasm of pain that had recently con- 
torted it. 

“You are late,” she replied. 

“Ves; it is our monthly balance at the 
bank. But I knew you would keep a place 
for me on your program.” 

He lifted the little card swinging from her 
waist. 

‘Jimmy comes next; then it is your turn.” 

“Oh, Jimmy won’t mind. He can console 
himself with watching Norah. Come along, 
Leslie.”’ 

And he led her, unresisting, toward a little 
screened balcony hung with Chinese lan- 
terns and overlooking the gardens similarly 
bedecked with ruby spots of radiance. 


CHAPTER III 


THE TIGHTENING HAND 


T was Leslie who began the conversation. 
She had settled herself in a commodious 
rattan chair. 

“You won’t see papa here tonight. He 
came home from the works looking tired 
and rather worried I imagined. He dressed, 
and brought me along, but remained for less 
than an hour—just shook hands with Norah, 
Aunt Octavia and a few friends, and then 
went off with the excuse that he had some 
business papers to run over. I hope every- 
thing is going on satisfactorily.” 

Wilmington stood with one hand resting 
on the back of a settee meant for two. His 
very attitude had invited Leslie to ensconce 
herself there. He had to be content now 
with the corner nearest to her chair. 

“Well, probably he is rather anxious,” 
was his answer as he seated himself. ‘It 
seems as if there may be troubles ahead.” 

“At the works? Labor troubles?” 

Wilmington nodded assent to both queries. 

“Oh, but that’s incredible,’ she expos- 
tulated. ‘“‘Why, it is only the other day he 


remarked that it is a long time since he has 
had so easy a mind—that ever since Mr. 
Brodie took up the superintendence of labor 
every department had been running with 
oiled wheels.” 

At this introduction of his rival’s name 
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the banker ground his teeth—it was Brodie, 
Brodie, Brodie now every day and every 
hour of the day when the plant came to be 
mentioned. But he had his feelings under 
perfect control. Not a tremor of his voice 
betrayed him. 

“Tt is very often the way in long-deferred 
labor disputes. The bolt at last drops from 
a blue sky.” 

“It is not the question of a strike surely?” 
There was deep anxiety in her look and tone. 
“T had come to hope that such a calamity 
need never befall.” 

“You don’t understand the relentless per- 
tinacity of those labor organizations. They 
may bide their time, but they are always 
watching for an opening. And that is pre- 
cisely why I was at pains this morning to 
drop your father a word of warning.” 

He noticed the raising of her eyebrows; 
he read her thought of surprise that he 
should have been the one first to sense the 
impending danger. 

“Oh, a good deal more can be heard on 
the outside than at the plant itself,’ he 
explained. ‘Your father relies on some of 
his old hands to keep him posted. But if at 
last there is to be a strike against the Sheldon 
Company, it will be the leaders of the labor 
movement who will call it, not the men. 
At the bank several customers have told me 
that there are rumors afloat about secret 
preparations for a final trial of strength.”’ 

“On what grounds, if the men at work are 
perfectly contented ?” 

“Well, first and foremost, recognition of 
the unions—the old standing sore. I suppose 
that the labor leaders, with one of their 
avowed sympathizers in the enemy’s camp, 
find the time opportune to demand it.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“They no doubt think that with Mr. 
Brodie installed as your father’s right-hand 
man at the plant they have now the entering 
wedge that has only to be driven home to 
break down the Sheldon defenses.”’ 

Leslie looked at him in pained protes- 
tation. 

“But Mr. Brodie is the soul of honor—he 
is perfectly loyal to father.” 

“He may be still more loyal to his socialist 
principles—his temporizing with your father, 
all his high-flown talk about labor and 
capital meeting on the middle ground, com- 
promising their differences at every stage so 
as to admit of gradual advancement toward 
fixed industrial peace” — 
































“Surely words of wisdom,’ interrupted 
Leslie eagerly. 

‘““May be just so much dust for our eyes 
while he intrenches himself in a position of 
dominance at the plant from which he may 
dictate concessions for his friends, the men 
of his own stripe, the trades-union ex- 
tremists.”’ 

As he delivered this thrust Wilmington 
nonchalantly drew a silver box from his hip- 
pocket, and after the usual courteous glance 
for permission took the same as granted and 
lighted a cigarette. 

Leslie had straightened herself in her 
seat; her lips were compressed, her hands 
were tightly interlocked upon her lap. For 
a moment she remained silent and thought- 
ful. At last she looked up resolutely; her 
voice rang resolutely. 

“Then you mean to impute deliberate 
perfidy to Mr. Brodie?” she inquired. 

“No, no,” he placidly rejoined. “I am 
simply arguing on the probability of things. 
In war everything is fair, and in the bitter 
fight between capital and labor individual 
leaders would be foolishly culpable if they 
did not seize every possible advantage. It 
is the result that counts, not the means of 
attaining it. And from his own standpoint 
such a man as Brodie may be the soul of 
honor, as you choose to phrase it, even when 
engaged in the act of unlocking the citadel 
on the inside for the admission of his con- 
federates, the only true regenerators of 
downtrodden humanity as he no doubt be- 
lieves them to be.” 

“He is utterly incapable of such conduct,” 
exclaimed Leslie warmly and fearlessly. 

“Let us at least hope so,”’ was the tranquil 
rejoinder. ‘But I am ata loss to understand 
why, at a time when the war chest of the 
unions is reputed to be full and prepared for 
any emergency, he should be stirring up 
another cause of bitter controversy.”’ 

“And this?” She was just as cool and 
collected now as himself. 

“Oh, the old apprenticeship difficulty. 
The unions stand solid in requiring a voice 
as to the number of apprentices employed 
in any shop. Some of the leaders would even 
have the workers nominate the learners.” 

“Mr. Brodie declares this to be prepos- 
terous and impossible. He is against the 
closed union in any shape or form. The 


nomination of apprentices would be one of 
the most insidious and dangerous methods 
of establishing close monopolies of labor. 
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I have listened to Jimmy and him discussing 
the question many times.” 

“You seem to have taken a pretty keen 
interest in their conversations.”’ 

“Why not? The time has come when 
women should follow every public question. 
And I can see now that it is neglect in the 
proper training of apprentices that has 
grown to be one of the worst features of the 
American industrial world today. We can- 
not purchase advantages for the present 
generation of workers by wronging the rising 
generation—we dare not make the field of 
skilled labor a preserve for the men by ex- 
cluding the boys.” 

In spite of himself a lurking angry sneer 
showed itself at the corners of Wilmington’s 
mouth. He was furious; he could hear the 
very voice of Brodie whom he detested, 
speaking through the lips of this girl whom 
he loved. But with an effort he continued 
to exercise stern self-repression. 

“T think Mr. Brodie’s scheme for educat- 
ing the apprentices at the plant a splendid 
one,” she continued. “I was so delighted 
when papa saw it that way too.” 

“Tt is waving a red rag, all the same, in 
the face of the trades-unionist bull.” 

Quick as thought Leslie took advantage 
of the loose joint exposed in his argumen- 
tative armor. 

“Which shows how ridiculous and unjust 
are your suspicions against Mr. Brodie. 
He is as ready to fight the abuses of labor 
domination as those of capitalistic domi- 
nation.” 

But Wilmington just as adroitly recov- 
ered his guard. 

“Or he may be deliberately affording 
added provocation to a quarrel. A little 
time may disclose to us some strange things.” 

“And meanwhile?” 

“T have warned you, Leslie, as well as 
your father, that Brodie’s increasing in- 
fluence at the plant may have the most 
serious consequences. A big strike just now 
might mean disaster for the company.” 

“But father has always been prepared to 
face a strike—been ready for it at any time.” 

“He is not ready for it at the present 
moment, let me tell you. It is not his will- 
ingness to fight that I am questioning. But 
can the finances of the company stand the 
strain?” he asked with measured signifi- 
cance. ‘Don’t you realize the great expend- 
itures that have been incurred in equipping 
the shipyards?” 
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“But there has never been any lack of 
capital, and the extension of the business 
will bring its own returns.” 

“In time perhaps. But meanwhile in- 
vested capital must be paid for—bonds must 
earn their interest.” 

“Bonds!” She whispered the word in the 
intensity of her surprise. 

“Well, I don’t know whether I should talk 
any more about this,” he said, coolly lighting 
a fresh cigarette from the stub between 
finger and thumb. “If Mr. Sheldon has not 
informed you how the shipbuilding end of 
the business was financed, it is hardly for 
me to do so.” 

“My father is not accustomed to consult 
me about business finance,” she replied with 
dignity. 

“Oh, but a million-dollar bond issue on a 
plant becomes known to all the world. I 
never dreamt it would be news to you, 
Leslie.” 

“T have not heard of it until now,” she 
faltered. 

“Well, it is perhaps best that you should 
know all the risks attaching to a strike. If 
the works are to be shut down, if there is to 
be trouble and rioting that may threaten 
damage to buildings and machinery, then 
you may take it from me as a banker that 
the bondholders will foreclose. Interest is al- 
ready overdue; they would act immediately.” 

“Which would mean?” 

“That the plant would pass out of your 
father’s hands into theirs.” 

The girl gave a little shiver. 

“Such a disgrace would kill him.” 

Wilmington discarded the cigarette from 
which he had taken but a single whiff. He 
leaned over toward her. He spoke earnestly 
and affectionately. 

“It is to guard against disaster, Leslie, 
that I am pleading both with you and your 
father to get rid of that trouble-maker 
Brodie.” His voice hardened. ‘Throw the 
fellow out, and there will be no strike, I feel 
confident. And in that event I'll be able to 
manage the bondholders.”’ 

‘But what has he done to deserve this? 
Even if to deprive him of his position would 
avert loss from us, surely it would be cruel 
injustice to him.” 

“Leslie, I am striving to save the plant for 
your father—which means for you and for 
Jimmy in the long run. Won’t youhelp me?” 

“Never by a wilful act of wrong. And I 
misjudge my father if he would consent to 





throw down another man, an innocent man, 
to save himself from possible annoyance.” 
She had risen from her chair; one hand was 
pressed against her breast, the other hung 
determinedly clenched by her side. “For I 
know, just as sure as the stars are shining 
above us, that Donald Brodie is no deceitful 
trouble-maker, that he is absolutely honest, 
that if conflict there must be he will stand 
for right to both sides—for the wise and 
prudent mutual concessions that will give 
the fresh lease of peace during which human 
progress may go on.” 

Again it was the thoughts and almost the 
very words of Donald Brodie with which his 
ears were being assailed. Was this the 
unassuming and undemonstrative young 
woman who up to a year or so ago had been 
wont to accept every expression of opinion 
he, Wilmington, might vouchsafe with un- 
contradicting deference? Here was she now 
combating him at all points. The new ideas 
with which her mind had been saturated 
seemed to have resulted in a fresh precipi- 
tation of crystals that had changed her whole 
personality. Just as during Brodie’s argu- 
ments Wilmington would sit in squelched 
silence, now under her vigorous onslaught 
he had to admit his complete discomfiture. 

He had come to break his rival, to press 
his own claims on her gratitude. He found 
his proffered services ignored, her faith in 
the other man not to be shaken. He had 
come to speak of love, but by the feelings 
he had evoked had made the subject for 
the moment impossible. 

But the bulldog tenacity of the man was 
not to be denied. By his own foresight he 
had provided for this very contingency of 
first failure. He had tried the more pleasant 
procedure for the elimination of Brodie, for 
the identification of the Sheldon interests 
with his own, for the harmonious ringing of 
wedding bells. But, though foiled in this 
approach, there was the other avenue open 
to him. The power to crush was still his, 
the power to bring both father and daughter 
to their knees, to make them his suppliants 
for the saving of the family name and for- 
tune. He could afford to smile, even though 
the smile were a sardonic one. And through 
every fiber of his being there ran a thrill of 
keen delight—the delight of the masterful 
conqueror, the anticipatory delight of the 
cruel final triumph that would yet compel 
subjection to his will. Today Leslie Sheldon 
mightevade him, but in a very brief time she 
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would be pleading with him, for her father’s 
sake, her brother’s sake, her own sake as well. 
And this man Brodie would then be but a 
straw in the cyclone path of his conquest. 

So yet once again the immediate repulse 
could be taken with fortitude and in calm 
confidenceasto the ultimate issue. He let her 
flow of language exhaust itself. His look was 
only one of indulgence as he rose to his feet. 

“Well, my dear Leslie,” he said very 
quietly, “if trouble comes at the plant re- 
member I have done my best to warn you. 
And remember too that I am always ready 
to stand by you and your father.” 

His submissiveness disarmed her. 

“Vou have ever been our good friend,” 
she murmured gratefully. ‘And I am sure 
you have only to understand Mr. Brodie 
better to join hands with him—to make 
your powerful influences one and the same.” 

They had now moved toward the recep- 
tion hall. The preliminary bars of dance 
music floated from the ballroom. Leslie 
saw advancing in her direction a well-known 
young lawyer who happened to be next on 
her program. 

“IT am not much in the mood for more 
dancing tonight,” she said wistfully. “But 
I have engagements that must be kept. 
Here is Mr. Fern coming for me now. So 
you will excuse me.” 

“Good night,’ he said. “I am going 
home.” And with a bow he relinquished 
her to her partner. 


When Wilmington reached his rooms, 
although the hour was close on midnight he 
sent a call over the telephone wire. Thirty 
minutes later Dan Fitzgerald, the labor 
ieader, was ushered up the service stairway 
by the smiling cerulean-robed Chinese boy, 
and it was far into the small hours before 
the earnest consultation between him and 
Wilmington came to a close. And when at 
last the visitor was gone and the master of 
the house had retired to rest, the guileless 
celestial in his tiny sleeping room at the end 
of the vestibule was industriously mapping 
further hieroglyphic memoranda into his 
diary. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GAGE OF BATTLE 


WHISPER had run through the plant 
that at last a struggle was impending 
between the labor council and the Sheldon 
Manufacturing Company. The talk caused 
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no surprise; the only wonder was that the 
issue had been so long deferred. Every one 
was aware that all the preliminary prepa- 
rations had long ago been made in antici- 
pation of the combat. But nobody seemed 
to know exactly what had brought the long- 
standing quarrel to a definite crisis. ‘‘Or- 
ders from labor headquarters, no doubt,” 
was the general explanation hazarded. 
Work proceeded as usual, without so much 
as a ripple of unpleasantness on the part of 
the unionists toward the minority of non- 
union men working in their midst—in itself 
a significant indication of the discipline to 
which the organized ranks had attained. 

The signs of the times were duly com- 
municated to Mr. Sheldon by one or two of 
the veteran hands. But the real ‘‘old guard”’ 
of stalwarts who had formerly surrounded 
him was now broken and dispersed—some 
to follow less strenuous pursuits than toil in 
the foundry or at a drilling-machine, others 
to the abodes of bliss where factory whistles 
cease from troubling and the union delegate 
is at rest. And in the voices and in the eyes 
of the few who came timidly to drop a word 
of warning Mr. Sheldon could detect an 
appealing hope that peace might be pur- 
chased, even at some sacrifice of honest con- 
viction. 

But Sheldon’s nerves were at tense—his 
temper had acquired the rasp of a rough file. 
He felt himself to be at outs with all the 
world; even Wilmington, with his veiled 
threats about possible trouble from the bond- 
holders, had gone back on him. Strange 
as it might seem, the one man with whom 
he worked placidly side by side, whose very 
presence acted as an unguent to his queru- 
lousness, was Donald Brodie—the man 
whose views in regard to the treatment of 
labor were diametrically opposed to his own, 
yet the one man who amidst the tottering 
pillars all around carried himself with the 
calm confidence that both showed and in- 
spired faith in the ultimate outcome of 
events. 

Ten days had passed; the whispers among 
the workmen had been succeeded by hints 
in the newspapers of an approaching con- 
flict. Then came the definite report that the 
labor council had drawn up an ultimatum. 

That very afternoon a delegation of three 
well-known unionist leaders almost forced 
themselves into Mr. Sheldon’s sanctum at the 
works. He knew themall by sight and by rep- 
utation—Dan Fitzgerald, the hard-headed 
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American organizer, whose former sphere 
of activity had been in Pittsburg; Otto 
Schwartz, the German of reputedly anar- 
chistic proclivities; Patrick Hogan, the man 
of Irish blood with the merry eye and the 
suave tongue that had won more recruits 
for unionism than either logic or coercion 
had ever done. 

Mr. Sheldon motioned his visitors to seats. 
He had lost none of his fine old-time cour- 
tesy. But his face was stern; his voice had 
the hardness and the coldness of steel. 

“Your business, please?” 

“We are a delegation from the labor 
council,” replied Fitzgerald, who had taken 
the central chair and constituted himself the 
spokesman of the party. 

“Asa delegation from the outside I decline 
to meet you. I discuss labor questions when 
they arise with my own men.” 

“We expected that answer,” returned 
Fitzgerald coolly. ‘‘But perhaps you will 
hear a few words I’ve got to say, as man to 
man.” 

“On this understanding then, go ahead.”’ 

“The great majority of your shopmen are 
members of our unions.” 

“That’s an open question. My foremen 
1ave instructions never to discriminate be 
tween unionists or non-unionists. The only 
tests for employment in this plant are skill, 
industry and good conduct.” 

The Irishman smiled; the German, whose 
eyelids were inflamed and red, impatiently 
blinked his eyes. Fitzgerald remained quite 
unruffled. 

“Well, that has to be changed from now 
on. Our men refuse any longer to work 
with scabs.” 

“Don’t use that insulting word here,” 
rapped Mr. Sheldon with sharp asperity. 
“There are honest and honorable men in 
my employment who would starve rather 
than put themselves under the heel of labor 
agitators like yourselves. I am certainly not 
going to be made the tool to force them 
into virtual slavery.”’ 

Fitzgerald with one hand held back the 
German in his chair. 

“Leave this to me,” he muttered author- 
itatively. Then he resumed with Mr. 
Sheldon. “Oh, we are well acquainted with 
your views on trades-unionism. But the 
council considered that you should have at 
least the final chance to alter them and get 
into line. We want to be fair even with you, 
our bitterest enemy in all San Francisco.” 
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“Thanks for the compliment,” 
Mr. Sheldon with a scornful smile. 

Fitzgerald drew a paper from the breast- 
pocket of his coat. This he held aloft with- 
out unfolding it. 

‘Here are our formal demands,” he said. 
‘I don’t need to read them in detail; you can 
do that at your leisure, Mr. Sheldon. You 
have already been forced to concede the 
union minimum scale of wages and the 
eight-hour day.” 

‘These were no forced concessions; they 
were made long ago of my own free will.” 

“Gott, yes,” cried the German hotly, “be- 
cause mit less vages und longer hours your 
vorks could not for one veek open have re- 
mained.”’ 

“That’s enough, Otto,” laughed the Irish- 
man, flinging a brawny arm around the 
shoulders of the irascible Teuton. ‘‘You’re 
quite right, old man, and he knows it. But 
we didn’t come here to swap angry words.” 

“Our terms in brief,” resumed the leader, 
“are firstly recognition of the unions, sec- 
ondly the closed shop, thirdly regulation by 
the unions of the apprentice system, and 
fourthly abolition of piecework and _pre- 
miums. 

“Nothing else?” asked the ironmaster 
cynically. .‘‘Well, we need not go further 
than the first two demands. I know exactly 
what recognition of your unions and the 
closed shop would eventually mean. You 
want to run the entire plant. But you are 
just as incapable of doing that as I am 
resolutely determined, come what may, 
never to yield my business into your hands.” 

With these words the ironmaster rose to 
his feet. The three delegates followed his 
example. 

“So that is your last word?” asked the 
leader. 

“My last word. Good afternoon.” 

In silence Fitzgerald deposited the written 
ultimatum on the table beside Mr. Sheldon. 

The latter picked up the document, tore 
it still unopened into several pieces, and 
tossed the fragments into the waste paper 
basket. 

“T never temporize,” he said incisively. 
“TI told you that my last word had been 
spoken.” 

“You're a fighter, all right,” 
Hogan, half in admiration. 

“Very well,” remarked Fitzgerald quietly. 
“Then it only remains for me to tell you 
that at eleven o’clock next Tuesday morning 
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murmured 








“To break efery bone in your body I vould lofe!” 
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your men will quit work. I am speaking 
for machinists, boiler-makers, blacksmiths, 
foundry men, pattern-makers, carpenters, 
electrical workers” 

“So far as I am concerned,”’ interrupted 
the ironmaster, ‘‘you are speaking only for 
yourself, sir. As I said before, good after- 
noon.” And he touched a buzzer at the 
side of his desk. 

‘Show the gentlemen downstairs, John”’ 
—this to a diminutive office-boy who had 
promptly appeared at the doorway. 

Hogan and Fitzgerald exchanged smiles. 
But the German’s contemptuous glance at 
the youngster was swiftly transformed into 
a glare of wrath upon the employer. There 
was red in his eyes now, as well as in his 
eyelids. His whole frame quivered in the 
Irishman’s restraining grasp. 

“Mein Gott, to break efery bone in your 
body I vould lofe” he spluttered. 

But his comrades hustled him away, and 
Mr. Sheldon was alone. 


Tingling through the ironmaster’s nerves 
was the fighting thrill of first blood drawn. 
Without analyzing the situation, he had the 
vague satisfaction of having been one against 
three, and of having flung defiance in the 
face of the outnumbering enemy. But soon 
followed the reaction; he began to measure at 
its true trivial worth this affair of outposts, 
and to reflect upon the real struggle he had 
evoked—the struggle into which but a year 
or two before he would have flung himself 
ardently and with grim joy, but from which 
now in his heart of hearts he shrank with a 
dull sense of dread. 

He began to pace the room. Then he 
paused at one of the windows overlooking 
the plant and gazed out pensively into the 
descending dusk of evening. Half uncon- 
sciously he watched the flitting figures of 
men. Through the open door of the foundry 
he caught the glow of molten metal pouring 
from a cupola. The sounds of the works 
asserted themselves upon his hearing—the 
clang of steel on steel, the whir of belts and 
wheels, the ponderous thumping of mighty 
steam-hammers, the music which all through 
his vigorous life he had loved. 

Beneath him and around him, on those 
acres of shop floors, were a thousand men, his 
fellow-toilers—for on him the brain-worker, 
even more than on them, the muscle-workers, 
had fallen the burden of continuous toil, the 
strain of responsibility which, unknown to 


himself, had at last brought his powers of 
endurance almost to the snapping point. 
And while he listened to the reverberant 
sounds of their handiwork, into the mind of 
the ironmastercame a vague sense of shaken 
confidence in his own physical strength. Not 
that he felt ill—not that he would admit to 
himself any waning of his powers. But 
he was older now than he used to be— 
constitutionally disposed for rest and leisure 
rather than for excitement and fatigue. It 
was more the intolerable burden of responsi- 
bility that crushed him. What if he 
were to break down for a day, even for a 
single hour, now that the fight of his life had 
at last come? 

But whom was he to consult? Whose 
judgment might be better than his own? 

The searching inquiry revealed to him 
how utterly friendless and forlorn he stood 
in the world. He, the man with a thousand 
employees, had failed to make among them 
a single real friend. He had stood aloof, 
self-centered, too occupied with the one big 
thing in his life to give attention to the other 
things. He had watched the great tree yrow, 
but had lost harvest after harvest of the 
sweet-scented flowerets carpeting the ground 
at its base. He had built up a colossal 
enterprise. He had accumulated a splendid 
fortune—locked up, no doubt, in plant, 
machinery and buildings, but a rich income- 
earning fortune all the same. He was 
ranked among the millionaires, among 
America’s most successful men of business. 
Yet what did his success amount to? Sev- 
eral millions of dollars perhaps, but not one 
single friend! 

Gazing out there upon the densely peopled 
humming hive of industry he had created, 
this reflection passed through his mind, 
and the dismal poverty of his life’s achieve- 
ment appalled him. Not a single friend! 
Even the old-time relations with Wilming- 
ton were subtly changed; the banker was no 
longer the comrade in arms, but the man 
with the goad, urging Sheldon into the fight 
so that the investment of outsiders might 
be protected. The ironmaster was fond of 
Donald Brodie, admired his ability and en- 
ergy. But Brodie had only recently come 
into his life, and then too, as a disturber of 
beliefs, not as a supporter rallying to uphold 
them. Most of his old foremen were gone, 
and the new and younger men were strangers 
to him in mind, if not in person. Amidst 
the throbbing life of the great plant the man 
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who owned and controlled it felt strangely 
and pathetically alone. 


But all of a sudden the five o’clock 
whistle sounded, and the train of sad- 
dened reverie was rudely broken. Out of 


every doorway in the dozen or more of 
workshops dense crowds of men_ were 
swarming. 

“Gad! they must have dropped their tools 
the moment the whistle went off!’ mur- 
mured Mr. Sheldon. 
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Such was the thought to which his brain 
had been suddenly switched. There was 
intense bitterness in the low-spoken solilo- 
quy, supreme contempt in the accompanying 
expression of features. 

“Tt was mighty different in my father’s 
days. Then we didn’t mind an extra few 
minutes to finish the job on hand. Yes; the 
times are indeed changed.” 

He turned from the window, and resumed 
his desk-chair. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Western Personalities 


Partners in Business and Romance 


A va sans le dire, or rather, it 
should go without saying, that the 
writer of personalities is always 
truthful. Yet that individual 
more t®an occasionally covets the 

b novelist’s license to tell ail the 
truth and use pigments high-colored as 
nature’s own. 

It may be read in several short story 
books (being sundry and various enlarge- 
ments of one of the stock plots from life 
depicted by the fiction writer) how the wife 
who is beginning to find dual existence a dull 
routine, hints that she would appreciate an 
invitation to dine in the café where He took 
Her before they were wed. He is inspired 
tout seul—French, dear reader, for all by his 
lone—to dispatch flowers for the momentous 
occasion, where all goes merry as a marriage 
bell. After which the twain go back, sus- 
tained and soothed, to a few more years 
of the woman’s primitive struggle with the 
housework or the servant problem and the 
man’s faithful toil out in the wide, wide world 
for the wherewithal. 

A Certain Two in Real Life, who were 
pronounced one several years ago, are still 
dining—and breaking their fast and lunch- 
ing—at what fiction, which is franker than 
fact, would permit to be called the courtship 
table. At any rate, it is a table located in 





a cozy corner of the prettiest little restaurant 
on the American continent. The place is a 
bower of flowers, walls banked with them, 





ceilings studded with hanging baskets. 
Goldfish swim about and about in the great 
water-filled pillars made of hollowed glass, 
and among the blossoms and greenery a 
small army of canary birds twitter and shrill 
in a vain endeavor to drown out the or- 
chestra. The service is assiduous; the cook- 
ing ‘“‘a dream.” 

The above is not a piece out of the Arabian 
Nights. It is the truest kind of true and can 
be found, as per specifications, in Spokane. 
Dwellers in that sky-rockety city take it 
coolly, but the stranger within the gates 
before settling down to sybaritic enjoy- 
ment, pinches himself twice to find out if 
he’s awake. 

Now that the local habitation has been 
given a name, it will be well to unveil the 
incognito of the Certain Two who are the 
subjects of this little Business Romance. 

FE. P. Spalding, who opined a power site 
Mrs. Anna M. Phillips was commissioned 
to sell might be a good buy in connection 
with a certain railroad, tentatively suggested 
to her early in the negotiations that he should 
think she would want a home. The answer 
was that she was able to buy a dozen homes. 
This did not blight the business proceedings, 
the scene of which continued to shift from 
office to stunningly picturesque power site, 
and from stunningly picturesque power site 
to the above-described table made of wood, 
and back again. 

Since even a writer of stories acknowledges 
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reservations, several episodes of the Busi- 
ness Romance are locked up in a little brain 
cell and the key thrown away, and [I shall 
only relate that which is germane to the 
result. Mr. Spalding’s first statement had 
been put in the awkward and roundabout 
way of mere man. Perceiving the need of a 
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erat demonstrandum: just as much enchant- 
ment may be woven into a legal document 
as into a piece of tatting. There is no more 
femininity in the dishpan and the parlor 
curtains than in the office desk and the 
paper weight. 
Take it “As Like awful 


You at.” an 
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E. P. Spalding, miner and railroad builder of the Northwest, and 
a prominent member of the American Mining Congress 


home was not along the lady’s line of least 
resistance, Mr. Spalding, who is a tall man, 
amended his plea and clarified the situation 
by declaring that one of Mrs. Phillip’s 
diminutive stature would just reach that 
place specitied by Orlando in “‘As You Like 
It.’ And so a month and a half after their 
first meeting they went through the formali 
ties necessary to a life partnership. Quod 





example or a pleasant augury; these two 
business partners have no home. The 
woman in the case has substituted regular 
office hours for the ‘‘woman’s work that is 
never done.’”’ She is renegade to the gas 
range three times a day, to blue Monday 
and sweeping Friday, and all the rest of the 
sacred cycle that makes home sweet to the 
tired business man. When this tired business 














man and his tired business wife start for 
arestful trip to Afghanistan or the archi- 
pelago they have only to turn the key in the 
lock of a cozy hotel suite furnished with— 
all the comforts of home. And O ye toilers 
who no longer weave in the domestic pre- 
cincts, but fashion your garments there, 
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beyond the gates to commune with nature. 
Since these personalities are in no sense 
subsidized I shall not mention the name of 
the Spaldings’ automobile, though more 
emerge from it than the ancient deux ex 
machina. Without crowding, room has 
been made in the car for a goddess and the 
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Mrs. FE. P. Spalding, promoter, oue of whose recent deals was the 
sale of a power site for a quarter of a million dollars 


this woman is renegade also to the sewing 
machine. She goes to business in business 
gowns that look properly tailored, yet subtly 
betray the little touches given by the French 
modiste. And she is hatted and footed and 
gloved ‘‘just so.”’ 

For an hour or two every week-day and 
all day Sunday, the business partners spin 
along the city’s beautiful drives and out 


two do good team work! For both can drive, 
and when one tires the other takes the wheel. 

Socrates may be piled on St. Paul as 
authority that the man must be the head of 
the house or there will be dissension therein: 
still the case in hand proves that harmony 
may exist in a dicephalous family. Nay, 
more than harmony, for when business 
compels a temporary separation, one is 
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always waiting twice a day for the long 
distance calls that invariably come. 

This brainy man and brainy woman are 
officers and directors in a number of im- 
portant corporations. They handle mines, 
railroads, water power sites and such-like 
small matters. For example—Mr. Spalding 
sold in December, 1910, to one of the great 
railway systems, a railroad built by himself 
and others to give an outlet to the rich ore 
bodies about Murray, Idaho; and Mrs. 
Spalding recently put through a sale of the 
Big Bend power site to the Washington 
Water Power Company for a quarter of a 
million, her share being reported as one 
hundred thousand. In this deal she held 
the key to the situation, the stock being all 
in escrow at the bank, ready to turn over 
when she should get her price. 

Mrs. Spalding’s skill as a promoter was 
exercised in Spokane and the Northwest 
long before her marriage with Mr. Spalding. 
It has been a remarkable career for a woman, 
and her success, like her husband’s, has been 
due to the stay-with-it spirit. 

Anna M. Briggs was the only girl and the 
youngest in a large family on a farm near 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. That did not 
stultify her. She could harness a_ horse 
when so small she had to climb up on the 


shafts. Whatever turned up, it was said 
“Anna can do it.’”’ Anna could ride like 
a wild Indian without saddle or bridle, 


drive all kinds of farm machinery, and was 
skilled in handling a boat or a gun. It 
came into her head that she might mount 
some of the birds she shot, so the little farm 
maiden procured an English manual of 
taxidermy and dug it out for herself. After 
skinning many birds, she finally succeeded 
in mounting a big gray owl, which a man 
carried off to Washington City, leaving 
Miss Anna the proud possessor of eight big 
round dollars. This encouraged her to shoot 
and mount birds of all kinds, from a golden- 
headed eagle toa humming bird. Many of 
her birds she sold to hunters, and some of 
them went as far as Germany. She still 
had a large collection which all the folk 
roundabout were coming to see when, at 
seventeen years of age and with four hun- 
dred dollars taxidermally-earned, she left the 
farm to make her fortune. For one month 
she was stenographer in a St. Paul law office. 
This furnished her sufficient experience to 
set up in business for herself. Taking only 
legal work and engrossing for the legislature, 
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she became versed in law, which has been 
an important help to her in all her subse- 
quent business. When not quite twenty 
she married Dr. George Phillips, going with 
him to a Montana mining camp where he 
was physician to over three hundred miners. 
Mrs. Phillips became a doctor in everything 
but name. She assisted her husband at 
operations as would another physician, and 
accompanied him on his calls. She was 
often sent for to visit the sick, whose cases 
she would diagnose and then go home and 
tell her husband what to prescribe. In 
acquiring this and other knowledge, she 
has taken one thing at a time, hooking it 
firmly with her little grapnel, which is 
nothing more or less than the power of 
concentration. 

Following Dr. Phillip’s death, Mrs. 
Phillips went back to St. Paul. After two 
or three years she gathered together her 
capital and, nerving herself anew for the 
hard knocks of a struggle for existence 
shoulder to shoulder with men, went into 
the business of locating and promoting 
mining properties. She operated in Utah, 
British Columbia, Washington and Idaho. 
There is no wildcatting in her composition 
and she quickly gained the reputation of 
never handling stock not backed up by good 
prospects. Many big deals have swung on 
her “‘say so.”’ She says: “Hard as my life 
has been, I would not change it one iota, 
for it has developed what little gray matter 
I may have.” 

Destiny marked E. P. Spalding for a 
miner; he was born between Gold and Silver 
streets in Chicago. An unsuccessful and 
sorry career upon his father’s part sent him 
out to rustle for his mother at the age of 
thirteen, and he says that he has been happy 
ever since. His first job was brushing hats 
in a Chicago store at two simoleons per week. 
In two weeks his salary was trebled. There- 
upon his hat became so small for him that 
he rowed with his employer, whereupon he 
went to work for a tailor sweeping out at 
four dollars per and made up the deficit by 
lighting and dusting a church. Typhoid 
fever nipped this double life in its bud. The 
next season, as messenger, he started to 
become president of the Western Union, but 
found the life too slow. He struck out for 
the west and when about nineteen com- 
menced his mining experience in the San 
Pedro and del Augua Copper Company’s 
smelter in New Mexico. 




















The year 1890-91 found Mr. Spalding in 
the Coeur d’Alenes, whence he went. to 
Portland, Oregon, where he was connected 
with different mining enterprises as mining 
engineer and assayer. His diploma from 
the underground school in which he had 
studied was recognized as satisfactory and 
he was engaged to examine projects from 
Alaska to Mexico. He can relate wonderful 
tales of hairbreadth ‘scapes by land and 
water, and of conditions that test the mental 
grip of any man. One venture he headed to 
go into the Peace river country, through 
ice and snow and cutting wind in the dead 
of winter, was fitted up as for an Arctic 
expedition. He says the party were so often 
clean beat with tackling precipices or swollen 
streams and so physically and mentally be- 
numbed by the cold that he has a thorough 
acquaintance with that state of daze de- 
scribed by Dr. Cook and has charity for 
any claims in which the explorer may have 
blundered. 

The only result of the Peace river ex- 
pedition which endangered the lives of a 
number of men and consumed a small for- 
tune was a report that there was nothing in 
a property claimed to be fabulously rich. 
The capitalists who stood ready to put an 
initial three million into the project, shoved 
it back into their pockets. The incident 
was closed, except as a part of the struggle 
to put mining upon a scientific business 
basis. It left no aftermath of promoters 
languishing in durance vile, or running 
away from the lamentations of 
and orphans. 

Mr. Spalding has never bought nor sold a 
share of stock, and ranges himself with 
those foremost men of the American Mining 
Congress who are striving to efface from 
mining the fakirs and swindlers and make 
it as legitimate as any other commercial 
proposition. 

Out of all his experience, Mr. Spalding 
has selected the Coeur d’Alene region as the 
safest for commercial mining. To open up 
the rich bodies of ore near Murray, Idaho, 
and especially the Monarch mine, of which 
he was president, furnished the incentive 
for the construction of the Idaho Northern; 
and it was the idea that the building of that 
road might be facilitated by the acquisition 
of the Big Bend power site which led 
directly to the placing of the names ot 
E. P. Spalding and A. M. P. Spalding upon 
the letter heads of a number of corpora- 


widows 
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tions. Tucked away under the initials is 
the Business Romance. It is certainly an 
exceptional case where “a man and woman 
are “comrades, friends, partners in business 
and everything to each other.” (The descrip- 
tion is theirs.) The exception of today may 
be less exceptional tomorrow. It will never 
be the rule. Confidentially, in your ear, 
Mrs. Spalding is an unusual woman. 
FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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The Aladdin of the Aqueduct 
ILLIAM MULHOLLAND is the 


engineer who is building the Los 
Angeles aqueduct, a project which for bold- 
ness and audacity has few parallels in engi- 
neering history. It isa municipal enterprise 
by which the snow waters of the Sierra 
Nevadas are to be carried across the parched 
and desolate Mojave desert, thence under 
the Sierra Madre range and into the San 
Fernando valley, a total distance of 250 
miles, to the city of Los Angeles, generating 
120,000 horse-power of electrical energy on 
its course, supplying the domestic needs of 
1,000,000 people and providing irrigation 
for 135,000 acres of land. The project will 
be completed nine months hence, accord- 
ing to William Mulholland’s plans and esti- 
mates and under his personal supervision. 

For more than thirty years he has been 
identified with the water-supply of Los 
Angeles, a city situated in a semi-arid region 
where water is a pearl without price. His 
life has not been an easy one. The mastery 
of his profession has come through self in- 
struction. His only teacher has been nature. 
She has been painstaking with his receptive 
mind. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, and 
at 19 worked his way as a seaman to Amer- 
ica. Three years later he sailed around 
Cape Horn and landed at San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia. His first employment was with a 
well-borer and after a few months of ’tending 
drill he was offered and accepted the position 
of zanjero, or ditch keeper, with the Los 
Angeles City Water Company. His station 
was seven miles from the city and included 
a lonely portion of the Los Angeles river 
bottoms. 

During the day, as he labored, Mulholland 
studied the geological conditions of the 
river-bed and of the surrounding mountains 
which formed the river’s drainage basin, so 
that fifteen years later he was able to come 


























William Mulholland, the engineer who is building the Los Angeles aqueduct, a mighty project that provides 
the highest salary paid to any state or civic officer in California, and the command of five 


thousand men. 


forward with a successful solution of water 
development when the surface flow of the 
stream was insufficient to supply the city’s 
needs. At night and into the early morning 
hours he added to his knowledge of nature 
by the study of geology, mathematics and 
hydraulic engineering. Book facts became 
his own through a memory remarkable for 
its retentiveness. 
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Mr. Mulholland maintains that “politics and water do not mix” 


In time, step by step, he raised himself to 
the position of superintendent and chief 


engineer of the water company. By 1902 
the policy of the corporation had become so 
niggardly and its service so inefficient that 
Los Angeles was forced to purchase the 
works. It was predicted that Mulholland 
would have to go because he was not a 


politician. In truth his services were 























retained because of this very fact. Today the 
Los Angeles City Water Works ranks as one 
of the most successful and efficient munici 
pal systems in the United States, largely due, 
I think, to the ability of the man at its head 
and his insistence that ‘‘politics and water 
do not mix.” : 

With money at his command, Mulholland 
practically rebuilt the system within three 
years, provided for the payment of the bonds 
out of the water revenues so that the system 
has not cost the taxpayer a cent in direct 
taxation, gave efficient water service and 
followed this up by a reduction of fifty per 
cent in the water rates. He touched Mr. 
Citizen in two soft places, first the pocket- 
book, and then civic pride. 

But Mulholland knew that in one way he 
was at the end of his tether. To supply the 
city, he was depleting not only the surface 
flow, but also the subterranean reservoirs of 
the river which it had taken eons to fill. 
Some new supplementary source must be 
found. After a year of investigation he 
came to the conclusion that the Owens 
river, a stream draining the eastern face of 
the Sierra, must be brought 250 miles south- 
ward and that to guard against any possi- 
bility of a water famine, a great system of 
reservoirs must be constructed to impound 
the spring freshets. To carry the project 
through to a successful completion, he esti- 
mated that $24,500,000 would be required. 
This was bonding the city to the last possible 
dollar under the state law and fastening a 
tax of $88 a head on every man, woman and 
child within the city limits. The bonds were 
carried by a vote of 14 to ft. 

Right or wrong, William Mulholland has 
a united citizenship behind him in what he 
has done and what he is now attempting to 
do—a municipality that believes implicitly 
in the man and his work. “If Bill Mulhol- 
land should say that he is lining the aque- 
duct with green cheese because green cheese 
is better than concrete,’ said a reporter, 
‘this town would not only believe the guff 
but take oath that it was so.” 

His elevation to a position that carries the 
highest salary paid to any state or civic 
officer in California and the command of an 
army of 5,000 men, has changed the man in 
no way. He is as accessible to the man in 
overalls as to the man in broadcloth. When 


it was suggested that he should have a pri- 
vate office, he was strong in his protests; he 
cares much less for dress than his clerks, 
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and when his salary was increased a year 
ago, he told the Board of Water Commis- 
sioners that he would be glad to have them 
reconsider their action because he was satis- 
fied with his present salary. ‘“‘Why, I would 
beg them to keep me on the job at $2.25 a 
day” he said afterward to a friend. 

For six years the successful completion of 
the aqueduct has been his impelling thought. 
In 1gi0, through manipulation, eastern 
bankers shut off the supply of money. In 
three weeks the force of 5,000 men dwindled 
to less than 1,000 and the splendid organi- 
zation which had reached its highest point 
of efficiency after three years of training was 
almost destroyed. Mulholland was the only 
man who refused to be discouraged or dis- 
mayed. The bond-buyers offered relief, but 
at the cost of the city’s financial honor. 
The situation was submitted finally to Mul- 
holland. ‘I would rather see the work on 
the desert stand just the way it is for fifty 
years,” he said, “than accept the terms.” 
The aqueduct is the great work of his life- 
time. Orders were dispatched along the 
line to stop all work on a certain day. 
Twenty-four hours before the order was to 
go into effect, the bond syndicate through 
its local representatives modified its demands 
to meet those of the city. 

Today, Mr. Mulholland can look forward 
to the completion of his task. The work is 
five-sixths completed. December 31, 1912, 
should see the aqueduct delivering the floods 
of the Sierra into the valley of the San 
Fernando. This is the date set by the 
Board of Public Works. The time is a year 
in advance of that promised for the com- 
pletion of the work and the board makes the 
statement that the total cost will be less than 
the amount for which bonds were voted. 
And it’s a public work! All of the construc- 
tion has been done by the municipality with- 
out politics or graft or allegations of graft. 

Completed and in operation, the Los 
Angeles aqueduct will stand in more ways 
than one as a monument to the genius, the 
ability and the integrity of the designer and 
builder. Burt A. HEINLY. 
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A Cotton Empress 


FTER sitting in a chair for four weeks 
with a nurse burning all sorts of things 
under her nose to help her get her breath, 
Mrs. S. F. Wiles one day almost reached the 
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point of not caring whether she ever had 
another breath. But not quite. When the 
fumes of something or other gave her a fairly 
good lungful, she demanded to be taken from 
Los Angeles to the Imperial Valley, which 
she had heard was a sure cure for asthma. 
As a last resort her family decided to humor 
her. 

The trip was made on a mixed train of 
freight-cars and coaches. She had no use 
for a sleeper, for she could not lie down. 
And the nurse kept on burning things under 
her nose all the way. When the train 
reached E] Centro, her husband and nurse 
had to carry her from the car. The only 
excuse for a bed in the only excuse for a 
hotel was a cot. But to Mrs. Wiles it seemed 
the best place on earth, for as they carried 
her from the train she got the first full 
breath she had had in weeks, and with the 
second one she said ‘Here I stay.”’ 

That was five years ago, and she has never 
needed anything more burned under her 
nose. After a time her husband returned to 
his business in Texas. Then the nurse re- 
turned to the home in Los Angeles. When 
at last Mrs. Wiles rejoined her daughters 
there, it was for the purpose of making out 
papers to trade her property for three 
hundred and forty acres of land in the Im- 
perial Valley. She had become an en- 
thusiastic convert. 

For three years she left the management 
of the land to a superintendent. He planted 
alfalfa and barley, let them take care of 
themselves, and had no crops. It was the 
well-known story of all going out and noth- 
ing coming in. 

Meanwhile the daughters married, and 
Mrs. Wiles woke one day to a realization 
that she was all alone and out of a job. 
When a woman of fifty, after twenty-six 
years of active, happy domestic life, finds 
herself suddenly bereft of all responsibility, 
with children married and husband obliged, 
for business reasons, to spend most of his 
time in another part of the country, what 
is to be done with the time and thought and 
energy that have been spent on domestic 
affairs? 

Mrs. Wiles was sitting at the breakfast 
table at the hotel in El Centro, which had 
grown to a very comfortable size since she 
had been carried into it three years before, 
when these thoughts came to her. The 
world seemed very big and lonely. The 
future seemed very long and blank. And 





two big tears dropped out of the corners of 
her eyes before she could find her hand- 
kerchief. 

She smiled a sort of bias smile as she 
wiped away the tears, for she is not of the 
crying kind. She must find something else 
to nurse since her childeen no longer needed 
her—why not manage her own ranch? 
And that was how it happened. 

It was the year of the first cotton-planting 
in Imperial and the crop raised on an ex- 
perimental six hundred acres was the talk 
of the valley. Being a bit of a speculator, 
Mrs. Wiles decided to try cotton. She went 
to the men who had tried it, got all the advice 
they had to give—and went directly against 
the biggest part of it. They advised her to 
try about twenty acres. They had the seed 
to sell, and abundant faith in the valley, 
but they did not want their faith and their 
seed to be the cause of a woman’s failure. 
Instead of twenty acres she planted one 
hundred and seventy to cotton, keeping a 
hundred and sixty in barley. 

The planting of that cotton left no time 
for tears, or thoughts of loneliness, or 
glances into a blank future. The present 
was bulging with things todo. There wasa 
shortage of horses and mules in the valley 
at the time, but a brother in Texas sent her 
a carload of draught stock, which enabled 
her to level and prepare the land. It took 
two men with four-horse teams six weeks to 
do this, and meanwhile Mrs. Wiles was try- 
ing to remember everything she had ever 
seen or heard of cotton-growing in Texas, 
and picking up all the information possible 
from the experimenters in the valley, for 
now she was not leaving the management of 
the Lone Star Ranch to her foreman. 

After the leveling came the digging of 
irrigation ditches and then the planting, 
and then—the waiting. And through the 
months of waiting to see whether the men 
were right who had insisted on her trying 
only a few acres at first, or whether her own 
judgment was as good or better than theirs, 
came the fearful days when there was no 
water to be had at the most critical time. 

Not even when the field was billowing 
white with the bursting bolls of cotton did 
Mrs. Wiles feel triumphant, for there arose 
the question of picking. The only men to be 
had were white men, and as usual with this 
class of work the white men hung around 
doing nothing, making nothing, rather than 
accept what the growers could pay and have 
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Mrs. S. F. Wiles, ‘Cotton Empress’ of the Imperial Valley, California, who has produced in the 
redeemed desert a staple twenty-five per cent longer than the staple of cotton grown 
from the same seed in Georgia, and who believes that superior 
soil and climate have turned the trick 


something left for themselves. In the end 
Mrs. Wiles joined with other growers and 
engaged Hindus, who did the work faith- 
fully, steadily and at a price the growers 
could afford. 


After the cotton was baled came the ques- 
tion of marketing, and luckily three buyers 
were in competition—Germany, Japan and 
a California mill. Mrs. Wiles sold to Tapan 
and California, and in the California mill 
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was spun, and woven, and dyed a royal 
purple, enough of her own cotton to make 
the robe in which she was crowned ‘‘Cotton 
(Jueen of Imperial Valley” by the enthusias- 
tic ranchers of Imperial county at their 
third annual fair. The ermine that edged 
the gown and the royal mantle was cotton 
straight from the bolls matted together, and 
experts on cotton could see that the staple 
of it was twenty-five per cent longer than the 
staple of cotton grown from the same seed 
in its native state, Georgia. 

And when the newly-crowned queen 
descended from her throne and cast an eye 
over her account books, she found that for 
the first time in four years there was some- 
thing on the credit side, and not the least 
of her satisfaction in it was the fact that she 
had made it herself. This is going back into 
the ranch in the shape of further improve- 
ments. And this year she is planting cotton 
again; and not content with her success in 
that line, in addition to the barley and al- 
falfa for her needs, she is going in for sugar 
beets, with hogs and turkeys as a side issue. 
She intends to have something more than 
cotton jewels in her next crown. 

Mrs. Wiles is not exactly the type of 
woman one was wont to associate with farm- 
ing and ranching a decade or so ago. She 
likes pretty frocks and society and has other 
tastes common to city women. But she has 
learned that ranching in Imperial Valley 
does not necessitate either a revolution or an 
abjuration of the tastes and habits of a 
lifetime. Imperial has changed since the 
time she slept on a cot and thought herself 
fortunate in having even a cot. And while 
she remembers gratefully that she found on 
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that cot the sweetest sleep of her life, she 
has a present pleasure in the fact that Im- 
perial is not, as many suppose, the last 
stopping point this side the nether regions. 
One meets there cultured and delightful 
people, and on occasion the women of the 
valley turn out in handsome imported 
gowns with jewels galore. Mrs. Wiles soon 
became interested in the Ten Thousand 
Club of El Centro, which in its nature is like 
the average woman’s club, with the modest 
ultimate purpose of the membership in- 
dicated by the name. 

Mrs. Wiles’ enthusiasm for Imperial does 
not lead her to advise any and every woman 
to emulate her example. She does not forget 
that she had some capital to start with and 
the very substantial assistance of a carload 
of draught stock. But she does have a 
boundless faith in her sex and believes that 
there is nothing the American woman can 
not do if given an opportunity; and that the 
woman of middle life whose domestic cares 
are lightened in the natural order of things 
must have some outlet for her energy. Her 
experience, like that of many other success- 
ful ranch-women of California, points a 
lesson to other women who are dissipating 
their energy without return, and wondering 
why they are so miserable and dissatisfied. 

Two years of personal supervision of her 
ranch have proved to her that in time she 
will have from it a dependable income, and 
enough leisure to enjoy travel with her hus- 
band, and visits between times with her 
children and grandchildren. Incidentally, 
it has proved that she is a long way from the 
chimney corner. 

BEeRTHA H. SMITH. 


































































Ballade of the Golden Poppy 


By MArRIon CUMMINGS STANLEY 


Here’s to the gladdest flower ablow, 
Here’s to the gold of the poppy gay! 
Now is the spring of the year, and lo! 
Spring hath spread her a shining way 
Wide and wider from March to May; 
Prouder far than the king of old, 
Spring holds court in the land today 
Throned in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


Hills of Berkeley are all aglow, 

Gold are the fields of San Jose; 
Far through the vale of Pajaro 

With eyes adazzle the children play. 
Over the shores of Monterey 

Glorious wave on wave unrolled, 
Bright by the curve of the sapphire bay 
Lieth the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


Rose and lily are fair, I know, 
And the violet shunning the sun-god’s ray; 
Fern and bell by the streamlet’s flow 
Are fair, but the poppy is best, I say— 
Woven gold of the heart of day 
Glory on glory a millionfold— 
And here’s to the land where Spring holds sway 
Fair in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
ENvoy 
Ye who walk where the skies are gray, 
Ye who linger in lands a-cold, 
Come where Spring by a sapphire bay 
Walks in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
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F course Bob Stratton was fool- 

ishly, hopelessly in love with 

Virginia Wiltbank. He must 

have known it two hours after 

he met her, but he beat about 

the bush for six whole months before he 

ac knowledged it to himself —before he met 

the truth face to face. Then he began hunt 

ing around for a fitting and convincing way 

to break the news to her, quite blissfully 

unconscious that the young woman had been 

in possession of the fact for several months. 

Why shouldn't she know it? Don’t weekly 

trips on the flyer between San Francisco 

and Angeles mean anything? And 

aren't books and candy and tlowers the 
forecast of a gathering heart storm? 

Just now the most important thing in the 
world was the fact that Virginia was coming 
to San Francisco—indeed she must have 
already arrived—to visit her cousin, Molly 
Van Brigham. A forwarded letter had 
brought the news to Stratton in Sacramento. 
He wound up his affairs there immediately. 
There was much more important business 
in need of attention at the home office, he 
told himself, as the boat made its way across 
the bay past Yerba Buena Island. 

“The Owl got in an hour ago, worse 
luck” he grumbled, as he glanced at the 
ferry clock. ‘I hope she'll understand why 
I didn’t meet her.”’ 

He went off the upper deck, nodding here 
and there to men he knew, ran down the 
steps, jumped into a taxi and directed the 
driver to his club. 

The trip out Market street seemed very 
slow. A congestion of vehicles barred 
their way and retarded their progress. 
Fog was drifting in on the evening breeze 
and Stratton leaned down to draw over 
his knees a robe which had fallen to 
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The 
Ten Thousand 
Dollar Baby 


By AGNES FosTER BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPENCER MACKY 


the floor of the tonneau. As he did so, a 
small white bundle was uncovered. For a 
second he did not touch it. It seemed so 
round and fluffy, all covered with a soft 
white downy thing that Stratton uncon- 
sciously and unreasonly associated with 
But this—he moved it gingerly 
with his foot and then stooped to investigate 
more closely. The bundle moved of itself 
as he did so—opened its eyes, big brown 
ones they were—and stared at him for an 
instant. Then its tiny voice was raised in 
protest, as long and loud as its baby lungs 
would permit. 

“Hush, hush,” coaxed Stratton, sooth- 
ingly. ‘I’m no beauty, I know, but I’m 
not that bad, I hope.”’ But comfort of this 
nature was scorned by the passenger on the 
floor and Stratton called to the driver. 

“Say, what’s this you have here? Whose 
kid is this?” 

“Yours, I 
laconically. 

“Mine!” cried Stratton. 
do you mean?” 

“T don’t mean nothing, ’cept that that 
there kid don’t belong to me, and so must 
belong to you. There ain’t nobody else! 
around, is there?”’ he announced conclu- 
sively. 

“Well, no,” admitted Stratton, 
tantly, “there isn’t, but I tell you 
You’re not going to saddle me with—”’ 

The machine stopped suddenly. The 


babies! 


answered the driver 


guess” 


‘‘What on earth 


’ 


reluc- 
this. 


driver turned. “See here’? he snapped 
savagely, ‘‘no foolishness. You brought 


that kid into this here car and you are 
going to take it out. I’m running an 
automobile—not a home for abandoned 
infants.”’ Then, with a change of tone, 
“Where did you say that club was? 
Octavia street?” 
























“Great Scott—no—that is, don’t go there 
just yet” cried Stratton. ‘‘Just go out the 
avenue until I tell you to turn.” 

A glance at the man on the front seat 
convinced him that he could look for no 
mercy there. Determination and firm re- 
solve kept the gauge needle at a high rate of 
speed, compelling him to abandon his 
momentary inclination to effect an igno- 
minious retreat from the tonneau. 

A continued wail constantly increasing 
in volume finally roused Stratton to action. 
He lifted the bundle carefully and uncovered 
the little face. The procedure seemed to 
please the youngster for it smiled and cooed 
after the ‘‘manner of the lesser angels.”’ 

“He knows you all right” called the 
driver. 

“That settles it! I’m a man of family 
now. I might as well face the music. 
Here,” he shouted, “‘stop right here. Take 
my bag up to the club and leave it.””. Then 
as the driver was defiant and reluctant to 
bring the machine to a stop, ‘Don’t worry, 
I’m going to take the kid along even if it 
isn’t mine.”’ 

He was on the sidewalk by this time, his 
arms full of an absurd mass of whiteness 
and fluffiness and clumsiness all in one. 

“Wait a moment, I must have my over- 
coat.”” He looked appealingly toward the 
driver. “Hold him a minute, will you?” 
The man grinned. “I’d rather hold the 
machine.” 

There was nothing for it but to lay his 
newly acquired responsibility on the side- 
walk. He threw himself into his overcoat, 
then gently and quickly picked up the baby 
and started south toward Union street. 
He noticed the little gown was of the sheerest 
linen, with innumerable handmade tucks— 
very plain but really exquisite. Not that 
these details appealed in any way to Strat- 
ton’s esthetic sense. They were to be con- 
sidered merely as clues to the identity of the 
waif. At Union street he stooped to look 
at his watch. The hands were nearly 
perpendicular. ‘Almost six’ he exclaimed, 
with a start. “I’ll never see Virginia to- 
night at this rate. I can’t take the baby 
with me, I suppose. Jove, I have it’ he 
said almost aloud. ‘‘Way out by the beach 
there’s a Home for Infants. The very 


place! Why on earth didn’t I keep that 
machine?” 

He boarded a Union street car as it 
Ness avenue. 


reached Van A pang of 
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regret for the innocent cause of all the 
trouble smote him. But what else could he 
do? What could any man do, situated as 
he was? He actually squirmed as he 
thought of the jokes that would be told, 
the limericks that would be sung at every 
low jinks for years to come, if this story ever 
gained an entrance to the club doors. 

The evening fog was settling down over 
the western addition and Stratton remem- 
bered that he had heard somewhere that 
dampness and night air were not good for 
babies. He therefore entered the closed 
compartment and immediately regretted it. 
It was quite filled, every seat occupied, and 
he found himself hanging to a strap to keep 
his balance. Perhaps it was the seesaw 
motion that was responsible for the scene 
which followed. Possibly it was the prox- 
imity of the dinner hour. The baby showed 
unmistakable signs of restlessness. The 
quiet nap which Bob had fondly hoped 
would continue until the home was reached 
came suddenly to anend. The unfortunate 
man conjured up every method he had ever 
heard advanced for soothing fretful children. 
He changed its position, patting it on the 
back. Aloud he hushed and comforted it. 
Under his breath he swore at it. Without 
further warning the storm broke. The car 
reverberated to a loud angry howl, which 
told of temper, hunger and_ weariness. 
Stratton tried to look unconcerned. Men- 
tally he anathematized all babyhood. With 
exercise, the power of the tiny lungs in- 
creased. One by one the occupants of the 
car turned their eyes in his direction and 
stared with well-bred rudeness. Men looked 
over the tops of their evening papers, ex- 
changed pitying and amused smiles and 
went back to a perusal of weightier matters. 

By this time the baby had worked itself 
almost into a convulsion. It straightened 
out in Stratton’s arms and held its breath. 

“Poor little thing—it must be colic” 
whispered one woman sympathetically. 

“No, that’s not colic—”’ assured her com- 
panion. “My Bessie had—’” Stratton lost 
the rest. “Her Bessie couldn’t have had 
anything worse than this” he thought. 

“The kid probably wants its mother’ 
growled a man halfway up the car. ‘Men 
oughtn’t to start out alone with children 
that age, anyhow.” 

“Tdiot!”? muttered Stratton. Murmurings 
and half-uttered suggestions reached his 
ears from all parts of the car, but above 
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everything rose the baby’s cries, emphatic, 
strident, triumphant. 

Stratton decided to leave. The wondering 
commiseration from the women, the ill- 
curbed impatience of the men had become 
intolerable. 

“If you don’t mind letting me hold the 
baby, perhaps I can quiet it.” Bob fairly 
leaped in his desire to reach the girl. She 
was sitting almost behind him and, as he 
turned, his troubled into the 


eves looked 





him. 
Of course she handled the baby as only a 


burden of which she had relieved 
woman can. She pulled down the dress and 
coat which had crawled up about the ears. 
She loosed the cap-strings under the chin 
and gave the poor little hot neck a chance 
to cool. Then she looked appealingly up 
at Bob. 

“You don’t happen to have a bottle with 
you?’ she asked as softly as possible. 

Stratton started. “A bottle!’ he gasped, 
staring at her wildly—‘‘A 
bottle! I’m sorry, but—” 

An intelligent look 
flashed across the girl’s face. 
Again Stratton felt that she 
was laughing at him. 

“T mean the baby’s bottle 
with milk in it’? she ex- 
plained. 

Stratton flushed guiltily, 
though just why he couldn’t 
understand. Why should 
he be expected to carry a 
baby’s milk bottle around 
with him? Were bachelors’ 
pockets made for such 
things? 

Under her more experi- 
enced and gentler handling 
the baby sobbed itself to 
sleep. The girl looked up 
triumphantly. 

‘“(uite asleep” she mur- 
mured. “I'll hold it until 
we get to Fillmore. Perhaps 
it’ll not waken till you get 
home.” 

Stratton shuddered. “I 
hope not” he exclaimed 
fervently. And, fearing 
that he had seemed un- 
gracious, he added, ‘‘You 








He moved it gingerly with his foot, then stooped to examine 
it more closely 


clear gray ones of his deliverer. He had a 
fleeting sensation that there was in them 
something more, perhaps, than pity for his 
predicament. Stratton would have sworn 
that she, too, was laughing at him. But 
what did that matter if she could but quiet 
the cries, fast developing into screams, which 
penetrated every corner of the car? 

As he handed the baby to her, he longed 
to tell her how infinitely greater than just 
fifteen pounds of flesh and blood was the 





have been very kind.” 

“Oh, I am so glad to 
have helped. It’s a dear.” 
She smiled as she looked down at the rosy 
face. “I'd like to keep it myself.” 

The suggestion struck Stratton like a 
thunderbolt. If the girl spoke the truth— 
if she really meant it? But no, it was—it 
must be merely the natural expression of the 
maternal instinct, latent in any normal 
woman. 

Nevertheless the Eden of Peace had been 
entered by the tempter. The feasibility of 
the girl’s thoughtless suggestion became 




















more and more apparent. He became al- 
truistic. Why should he keep the child 
when he did not want it and she did? Here 
was an opportunity to give happiness to a 
fellow-creature. But he could not hope that 
the girl would accept his free gift of the 
child. It would, to say the least, be un- 
conventional. He decided suddenly and 
finally upon action. He was leaning against 
the door jamb and it was simple enough to 
be jostled by the increasing crowd until he 
found himself outside. Two men dropped 
off the car and made a gangway for Stratton. 
He took two—three—decisive steps forward. 
A second’s hesitation and he was free! 

“Well, where’s the baby?” Stratton 
jerked himself around savagely, glared at 
the man behind him and then stumbled 
up the club steps. 

“What baby? What are you talking 
about?” he growled. 

“The baby you're whistling 
returned the other lightly. 





about”’ 


“Oh, this is the day we give babies away 
With a half a pound of tea!” 


he sang as they entered the club together. 

“Tdiot’”’ laughed Stratton. ‘I wish I had 
given it to you” he thought, but he stopped 
whistling the compromising jing!e and went 
into dinner with a light heart. 


Up to a certain point the evening was a 
supreme one for Stratton—an ample recom- 
pense for the day’s annoyances. That Vir- 
ginia was at home and would see him he 
learned by the ‘telephone. He rehearsed 
over and over again the scene in which he 
and she were to take the leading parts that 
evening. He knew his lines _perfectly— 
lines which his lips uttered but which had 
their inspiration in his heart. For he was 
earnestly in love. 

But when he was at last with her—when 
she came impulsively toward him with 
greeting, he found that after all it was not 
as easy as he imagined to tell a girl he loved 
her—and really mean it. The two things 
are quite separable. 

Finally, however, the confession had been 
made, another given in return, and Bob 
was ready to declare himself the luckiest 
man in the universe. Van Brigham, whom 
he had met occasionally at the club, drifted 
in, joined the conversation for a few minutes, 
detected something under the veneer of 
formality and discreetly disappeared. 
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Left alone, Bob and Virginia sat for 
some time quietly happy. 

“T hope Mrs. Van Brigham won’t mind 
having a haunted house while you are here”’ 
said Bob, at last breaking the silence. “I’ve 
never met her, you know.” 

“That’s so, you don’t know Molly, do 
you? She spoke of it at dinner to-night. 
Of course she won’t mind having you 
around. She’s been engaged once herself. 
And oh, that reminds me—she could not 
come down to-night and asked me to excuse 
her. She has an excellent reason—a real 
live one!” 

“Yes, what is it?”’ asked Stratton slowly, 
not quite sure that he was interested. 

“A baby!” answered Virginia simply. 

“A baby!” cried Stratton, astonished. 
‘‘Why didn’t you tell me before? I'd like 
to have congratulated Van Brigham.” 

Virginia stared at him. Then following 
his thought she laughed confusedly. “Oh, 
no, it’s not that kind. That is, Charley 
doesn’t think he’s to be congratulated. He 
isn’t at all happy about it. In fact, he’s 
furious.” 

“T don’t understand you, dear. What do 
you mean?” The truth had not yet intruded 
itself upon Bob’s happiness-befogged brain. 

“Oh, it’s a long story” began the girl 
eagerly. ‘Molly had to go to a tea to-day 
and on her way home a man got on the car 
with a cross baby. He looked like a fish 
out of his native haunts and Molly, out of 
the goodness of her heart, offered to hold 
the baby for him.” 

Stratton sat up and stared at her. Actual 
horror shone in his eyes. All the old terror 
of the late afternoon possessed him. 

“What’s the matter, you silly?”’ laughed 
the girl. “‘Don’t you think she was dandy 
to do it?” 

“She was an angel” breathed Stratton 
fervently. 

“The baby’s father was so relieved when 
Molly came to his rescue, he looked as 
though he’d like to say just what you did. 
Molly said so.” 

“Father!” exclaimed Stratton. ‘How do 
you know he was the father?’ Her last 
words had given him a gleam of hope. 
Maybe after all there had been two babies 
two unfortunates—but the hope was short- 
lived as it was infinitesimal. 

“That was easy. Molly said that in a 
small baby she had never seen such a strik- 
ing resemblance. Its little nose turned up 











“You don't happen to have 


exactly like its father’s and the eyes were 


lovely and soft and brown—something 
like yours, dear.” 

Stratton winced. “Thank Molly for the 
eyes at least’ he thought. “They sort of 
even up the nose! Well, what happened 
next?” he asked aloud. 

‘Oh, yes, that’s the important part of the 
story. At Fillmore street Molly had to 
transfer, you know. She thought it was 
queer that the owner of the baby didn’t wait 
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a bottle with you?” she 
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asked as soitly as possible 


to help her off, but there was such a crowd 
that she concluded he had rushed on ahead 
to secure a seat for her in the other car. The 
baby was sound asleep so she didn’t mind 
holding him at all. But when the Fillmore 
street car started, she found the father was 
not in sight. They had somehow missed 
one another at the transfer place. So there 
seemed nothing to do but to bring the little 
thing home with her. Of course the father 
will appear in a day or so—as soon as he 

















can locate us. Molly is going to advertise 
in the morning. The poor father must be 
nearly frantic by this time. We all feel so 
sorry for him, except Charley.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
Stratton with sinking heart. 

“Well, he says he thinks the man is a 
rascal and left the dear baby in Molly’s 
lap to get rid of it! Just imagine anyone 
doing such a thing!” 

“The idea!’ echoed Bob indignantly. 
“Think of it! I’m surprised that such a 
thing would even occur to a man like Van 
Brigham. But you are sure your cousin 
doesn’t feel that way about it?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s sure and so am I that it 
was an accident. It was so easy for them 
to have missed one another in a crowd like 
that, don’t you think so?” 

“The easiest thing in the world’ he 
assented. He began to breathe more com- 
fortably. He leaned back in the corner of 
the big divan and drew Virginia > him. 

“Well, the youngster is lucky to have 
found such a home, even if it’s only for a 


asked 


night. Let’s not talk about babies any 
more, dear. I hate babies’? he added 


abruptly, as his recollections of the episode 
momentarily effaced the glad joyousness 
of the present. 

Virginia drew away from him. ‘‘Please 
don’t say that, dear. You wouldn’t if you 
could see this one. He’s the cutest, dearest 
littlke—wait a minute, perhaps I can get 
him.” She jumped up to leave the room 
but Stratton caught and held her. 

“Now why do you suppose I want to 
bother about babies to-night?” he asked. 
“Besides I have to go. It’s later than I 
thought.” 

It was not until he found himself walking 
down California street, the Van Brigham 
house far behind him, that Bob was able 
to think connectedly. The day whose 
morning had held so much of hope and 
promise was almost over. The evening had 
in truth fulfilled much of that anticipation 
but had brought with it a difficult situation, 
so serious in its possibilities that he could 
decide upon no satisfactory course of action. 
His entire irresponsibility for the whole 
affair irritated his sense of fairness. For 
the present he clung desperately to the 
theory of accidental drifting apart in the 
crowd. But he realized that the plain 
unadorned truth, even to that last despicable 
act of desertion, must be his ultimate haven 
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of refuge. The following day would be 
pregnant with vital things for him. It 
would find him at peace with the world or 
it would see him once more a wanderer with 
an unwelcome, unclaimed, screeching—he 
was sure it would be screeching—infant in 
his arms. 


It was late when Stratton appeared at 
breakfast the next morning. The “idiot” 
of the evening before sang out ‘good- 
morning” cheerily, as he sat down at the 
same table. 

“Seen the paper, Stratton?” 

“‘Not yet.” 

“Great doings! Too bad you gave that 
baby away yesterday.” 

Stratton paused as he opened his napkin. 
He flushed to his temples. 

“See here” he said as quietly as he could. 
“Seriously, I’d like to know what this joke 
is about babies and then I wish you’d cut 
itout.”’ ; 

“Tt’s no joke” went on the other. ‘Oh, 
of course, I don’t mean anything about you, 
Stratton, but look—read for yourself.” 

The two-inch head-lines loomed 
black and threatening: 


up, 


BABY ABDUCTED! 
$10,000 REWARD! 
NO QUESTIONS ASKED! 


The sensational item had been stretched 
to its limit of interest. A full column 
enlarged upon the details of the abduction. 
It was a case of locally unprecedented daring 
and Stratton scanned the lines nervously 
over and over again. His coffee was allowed 
to cool and then to become entirely cold. 
The waiter quietly poured another cup and 
still Stratton studied the paper. If he had 
but known—if he had only— 

“You are wanted at the telephone, sir 
a messenger announced. 

It was Virginia, of course. ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing’ she said. ‘‘We’ve found the baby’s 
father!” : 

“What!” cried Bob. ‘Found the baby’s 
father!” ; 

“Well, no, not exactly that—but we know 
his name” she went on. “It’s Royden— 
the steel man, you know. A stupid nurse- 
maid says she put the baby into the wrong 
machine, but the Roydens declare she is a 
tool of the abductors. They have all kinds 
of money and_ have offered an immense 
reward. Isn’t it great for Molly?” 


” 
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“Ves, it certainly is. I suppose that 
squares things with Charley. He’s not so 
down on the other fellow now, is he?” 

“Oh, we’ve all decided now that he’s a 
scoundrel. He must have been kidnaping 
the baby and become too frightened to go 
on with it when it raised such a rumpus 
in the car! Guilty conscience, you see!”’ 

Stratton almost dropped the receiver. 
“They'll have me in jail yet for this. Here 
goes for a clean breast of it all.’’ Aloud he 
asked “Is Charley at home?” 

“No, he’s just gone to the office. Why? 
What has that to do with Royden’s baby?” 

“Everything” exclaimed Stratton. “I 
may see you later. Good-by.”’ And he hung 
up. Virginia confided to Molly afterward 
that men certainly were queer and that she 
couldn’t understand any of them. 


’ 


Two hours later, the two men emerged 
from Van Brigham’s office, arm in arm. 

“Yes, sir, I seen you when you done it” 
laughed Van Brigham, foolishly, with a 
flippant murdering of English. 

“Why didn’t you kill me?” asked Strat- 
ton. “I was aching for someone to do away 
with me about that time.” 

“T thought I’d get some fun out of it— 
besides, the car was too crowded.” 
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“Well, I’m glad that you and Mrs. Van 
Brigham are going to get something more 
than fun out of it. I hope you understand 
that in view of the turn things have taken, 
this enormous reward and all that, that I 
never would have mentioned my connec- 
tion with the affair had it not been that 
Mrs. Van Brigham would have recognized 
me.” 

“‘As far as the money is concerned’ de- 
clared Van Brigham, ‘“‘we’re going to go 
halves on that. You'll find $5,000 won’t 
hurt anything when a certain day comes 
round. By the way, when is that to be?” 

“Heavens, I didn’t even mention that 
last night. This baby business nearly set 
me crazy !”’ 

“You had better wander up to the house 
now and fix it up. The girls will be looking 
for you—and of course you'll want to see 
the baby!” 

“Of course” agreed Stratton, attempting 
to smile. 

But as he left Van Brigham, his lips un- 
consciously whistled quietly and slowly the 
old nonsense verse which had been haunting 
him for forty-eight hours: 


aN 


“Oh, this is the day they give babies away 
With a half a pound of tea!” 
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At Eastertide 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


The redwood trees are choir-lofts, 


The hills are altars where 


Ten thousand poppy-tapers burn; 


And all the radiant air 


Is fragrant with the incense 


The surpliced orchards bear. 
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CECIL CUNNINGHAM 
In “The Pink Lady” 


Portrait study by Peter Van Valkenburgh 
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“Hide-and-Seek Song” 
Harry E. Young and Ruth Thorpe in ‘The Pink Lady” 
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CHAPINE AND FORREST HUFF 


In “The Rose of Panama” 
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The late Charles Warren Stoddard 


Say, Charlie! 


By JOAQUIN MILLER 


Say, Charlie, our Charlie, say— 
What of the night? Aloha! Hail! 
What roomful sea? What restful sail? 

Where tent you, Bedouin, today? 


Oh, generous green leaves of our tree, 
What fruitful first young buoyant year! 


But bleak winds blow, the leaves are sere, 


And listless rustle—two or three. 


Say, Charlie, where is Bret? and Twain? 
Shy Prentice, and the former few? 
You spoke, and spake as one who knew— 
Now, Charlie, speak us once again. 


The night-wolf prowls; we guess, we grope, 
But day is night and night despair, 
And doubt seems some unuttered prayer, 
And hope seems hoping against hope. 


But, Charlie, you had faith, and you— 
Gentlest of all God’s gentlemen— 
You said you knew, and surely knew— 


Now speak, and speak as spake you then. 
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fhe main group of buildings of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition will front north upon a magnificent 
esplanade, following the edge of the harbor near the Golden Gate. From a tentative 





sketch in the office of the Architectural Commission 


The Panama-Pacific Plan 


By WIituts Polk 


Chairman of the Architectural Commission of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1915 


[The preliminaries of a World’s Fair, after the site has been selected, often appear slow to 
an eager public, waiting to see the dirt fly. But dirt that flies before plans for that flight are 
thoroughly ready is not “pay dirt.” Precipitate work is sure to cost dear, either in the re-doing 
or in necessary limitations upon subsequent ideas. The Exposition architects, working to fit 
together their ideas, must work in secret, so far as the impatient public is concerned. The Archi- 
tectural Commission of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition have agreed upon the 
general outline of their plan and it is now in the hands of Edward H. Bennett, Designer of the 
General Plan, to be put in shape for the next meeting of the Commission. Mr. Willis Polk, 
Chairman of the Commission, was for many years associated with D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, 


who planned the World’s Columbian Ex position. 


buildings in both San Francisco and Chicago. 


Mr. Polk has designed numberless important 
This description of the general outline of the 


plan, the first statement he has made to the public, is an earnest of the creative work that will be 
done from now on. One of the gratifying statements Mr. Polk makes is that Chicago opened 
its exposition twenty-eight months after the selection of the site. There are thirty-four months 


left for San Francisco's preparation.] 


N the famous Greek Theater at Berkeley, 
California, there is a semi-circular space, 
inherited from its classic prototype. 
This is an expanded orchestra pit. It 
occurs on gently sloping ground at the 

foot of the tiers of stone seats, between them 
and the stage. Generally it is almost filled 
with chairs, but on the occasions when classic 
plays have been produced with complete 
fidelity to the manner of ancient productions, 
the space has been kept clear for the action 
of the chorus. The audience looks down 
upon this area and across it to the stage. 


Just such a space, on an enormous scale, 
is Harbor View, at San Francisco, the site 
for tne Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position in 1915. It lies below tiers of city 
streets which terrace the hills to the south. 
Beyond it spreads the blue stage of San 
Francisco harbor, with a background of 
Marin hills culminating in Mt. Tamalpais. 

Today the area known as Harbor View 


- is being cleared for action. Not a thickly 


nor substantially built-upon section, the 
buildings now there will be expeditiously 
removed and the ground made ready for the 
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This is something of the way the northern shore of San Francisco will look to aviators above the Golden 
concentrated at Harbor View and the Presidio, just inside the Golden Gate. From there the 


palaces of the Exposition. These palaces, 
to carry along the parallel with the Greek 
Theater, will serve as a gorgeously costumed 
chorus assembled to observe the drama upon 
the surface of the harbor. For the heart of 
the Exposition is its relation to the Panama 
Canal and the Canal’s effect upon the mari- 
time world, and the most significant part of 
the great World’s Fair will be the presence 
of the world’s ships, of war and of peace. 
No other World’s Fair has had its build- 
ings set in a spot where the greater part of a 
city might look down upon them as from 
seats in a theater. From the windows of 
their homes, from the street cars winding 
along the city’s terraces, the Exposition 
buildings will spread out as one mass; the 
whole design of the Exposition will be ap- 
preciated at a glance. Architects from 
eastern states, members of the Architectural 
Commission of the Exposition, invited to 
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San Francisco in March to confer with the 
local members, said unhesitatingly that 
never has a World’s Fair had so spectacular 
a setting. And because of that, never have 
exposition architects had so distinctly the 
obligation to treat the entire group of build- 
ings as a harmonious mass. No matter how 
difficult it might prove to create such a 
design, the fact that bird’s-eye views of the 
Exposition were to be had from everywhere 
along the great enclosing arc prevented 
independence in the treatment of any por- 
tion of the group. Hodge-podge was the 
chief menace to beauty, and in most ex- 
positions hodge-podge had won. At Harbor 
View such a result would be lamentable. 
Yet what a problem it presented! The 
buildings of a World’s Fair, housing the 
exhibits of the nations, reflect the varied 
spirit of unrelated lands. How could these 
be covered with a blanket of uniformity? 
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The architects met, debated, discussed, 
and agreed, and the problem was wonder- 
fully solved. The evil genius of hodge-podge 
was carefully locked outside the Exposition 
gates; the serene goddess of harmony was 
enshrined. The use of the inner court 
turned the trick. In general outline—not in 
detail, remember—facades and roofs are to 
blend together; it is to be one grand palace, 
as the Orientals build them, spreading over 
the area at Harbor View—colonnade after 
colonnade, dome after dome, arch after 
arch, penetrated by avenues, flanked by 
gardens—an Aladdin’s palace, facing the 
azure harbor and the mountains beyond. 
But in the courts of this palace, as in the 
rooms of a house, there is to be no sparing 
of individual treatment; each is to be of 
itself and for itself—as brilliant or as chaste as 
its own particular spirit shall require. These 
will be the Courts of a Hundred Dreams. 
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tate, Or to Observers on the Marin hills, during Exposition year, 1915. The Exposition will be heavily 
Bay and Ocean Drive will lead along the cliffs to Lincoln Park and thence to Golden Gate Park 


There are to be three ‘grand courts.’’ 
The “Court of Honor,” a feature of most 
exposition plans, is the landlocked harbor 
of San Francisco, linked by the Golden Gate 
with the Pacific ocean. And the Golden 
Gate, which Harbor View immediately 
adjoins, is the official entrance to the Pana 
ma-Pacific International Exposition, al- 
though the Exposition Company will have 
no ticket-taker there. The Exposition is 
for the world, and the nations of the world 
are accustomed, for the most part, to visit 
one another by sea. The Golden Gate is 
wide open to the world, swung wider, indeed, 
by the completion of the Panama Canal. 
And through it the world may enter San Fran- 
cisco’s Court of Honor, spacious and splen 
did as the Master Architect planned it. 

The Exposition architects, having no 
court of honor to establish, may devote their 
best abilities to the three main courts. 
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There will be three main avenues through 
the principal group of Exposition buildings. 
These will run north and south, with a grand 
court cut by each. At the south end of these 
avenues will be located the gates of the Ex 
position—as now planned, these gates will 
be at Fillmore, Pierce and Devisadero. Each 
will give entrance upon one of three im- 
mense open courts—more properly, gardens 

facing the south and screened by the Ex- 
position palaces from the prevailing north- 
west winds which sweep across the bay. 
The central garden, the largest, will doubt- 
the Plaza. Looking north 
along the three main avenues, the vista will 
end with the flashing blue of the bay. 
Grouped about the three main courts will 
be ten minor courts, courtyards of the palace 
on a scale to match the squares of a city. 
Contemplate the variety to be presented by 
these inner squares of the Exposition city! 
Each will be made beautiful with lawns and 
fountains and massed flowering shrubs. 
Open tothe sun and protected from the winds, 
the marvels of many a secret San Francisco 
garden will be repeated. What splendors 
of fuchsia and heliotrope and geranium and 
will make bright those enchanted 
courts? On four sides will front the Ex 
position palaces. Each court will be de- 
signed by one architect, to whom it will be 
assigned. Consider the freedom of design 
possessed by him, with no restriction as to 
motif save where the buildings rise into the 
general view. What a garden for an archi- 
tect to work and play in! 

The group of buildings thus made up will 
front north upon a magnificent esplanade, 
skirting the water’s edge. This avenue, open 
to the summer winds, will be parked with the 
trained skill that has made of Golden Gate 
park a garden out of sea-sand. Monterey 
cypresses, acacias, and other hardy breeze- 
defying trees will trim the esplanade. John 
McLaren, for thirty years superintendent of 
San Francisco’s park system, is at the head 
of the landscape gardening of the Exposition. 
His knowledge of conditions for the work 
could not be duplicated; it guarantees a 
maximum of results during the time given 
for preparation. 

The group of buildings will face, to the 
south, upon a noble avenue, to be called, 
probably, the Alameda. This will be a 
boulevard three hundred feet in width, 
striped with eight rows of trees, miracles of 
transplanting, and extending about 7,100 


less be called 


roses 
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feet, only one hundred 
than the length of 1 
Paris. And like th beautiful of the 
world’s avenues, th Alameda, rising gently 
toward the wester: end, will terminate in a 
commemoration h of triumph. 
Continuing w from the esplanade 
along the seashore, will stand the ranks of the 
individual buildings the states of the 
Union and of the foreign participants. It 
is planned that a large part of these build- 


ind eighty feet less 
rps Elysees in 


ings shall stand along the edge of the harbor 
and present such i.n etfect as one comes upon 
along the Riviera—infinite variety somehow 
blended into harmony. This portion of the 


slates to the Presidio land 
Government. Still others 


building scheme 
allotted by the 


of this group o! buildings will be arranged 
about a vi maneuver ground for num- 


} 


berless drills and demonstrations. 


At the opposite end of the Harbor View 
section, close to Van Ness avenue, the 
a’nusement section will be provided for; the 
equivalent of ten square blocks will be set 
side for the gaiety of nations. At this 
treme point there will be a great square 


s parking space for automobiles. 
Such is the general outline of the Panama- 
‘fic International Exposition, as regards 
is «ichitectural design. The Board of 
Architects is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing seasonably developed a plan that lends 
itself to the exercise of individual creative 
genius along many lines and still preserves 
unity of general scheme. It is gratifying 
to know that the work is well under way, in 
good season as compared with other great 
expositions. The World’s Fair at Chicago 
opened twenty-eight months after the adop- 
tion of the official site and plan. Five 
months have already been used by the San 
Francisco architects and thirty-four months 
remain for completion of the work. 

The architects chosen to represent San 
Francisco on the board are men who may 
be relied upon to bring to flower the seed 
now being planted at Harbor View. The 
San Franciscans are W. B. Faville, of Bliss 
and Faville, designers of the St. Francis 
Hotel; Clarence R. Ward, of Ward and 
Blum, who planned the Alaska Commercial 
Building, the Bank of California, and other 
buildings; Geo. W. Kelham, in charge of the 
reconstruction of the Palace Hotel; L. C. 
Mulgardt, with wide experience in St. Louis, 
Chicago and London; Arthur Brown, Jr., 
recipient of the highest honors ever given a 














There will be a dozen or more great inner courts, upon which will face the Exposition palaces. 
From a preliminary drawing in the office of the Arehiteetural Commission 


foreigner at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; 
and Willis Polk, chairman. Then from 
New York there are William S. Richardson, 
of the famous firm of McKim, Mead and 
White; Thos. Hastings, of Carrere and 
Hastings, and Henry Bacon, architect for 
the Lincoln Memorial for which Congress 
appropriated two million dollars, and Robert 
Farquhar, a gifted architect from Los Angeles. 

Attached to the Architectural Commission 
is Edward H. Bennett, the city planning ex- 
pert from D. H. Burnham and Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Bennett drew the plans for 


Portland, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Manila, Memphis and a number of other 


cities. He is in charge of the general plan 
of buildings and grounds, and is the land- 
scape architect with John McLaren assist- 
ing him as landscape engineer. 

These architects have met in San Fran- 
cisco and have separated, each assigned a 
subject to think over until their next meeting 
in midsummer. By that time, Mr. Bennett 
will have ready a general area plan of the 
Harbor View section, to which must be 
fitted the individual inspirations of the 
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The Architectural Commission of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, with the Director of Works and 


the Designer of the General Plan 
Mulgardt, Thomas Hastings, 
Connick, director of works; H. E. Jensen, secretary; 

Edward H 


others: Thus the wonderful dream is be- 
ginning to take shape, and while pen and 
ink are tracing forms of beauty upon paper, 
the first contracts have been let for the 


Reading from left to right: (sitting) Willis Polk, chairman; Louis Christian 
William Symmes Richardson, Henry Bacon, Clarence R. Ward; (standing) H. D. 
: W. B. Faville, George W. Kelham, Arthur Brown, Jr. and 
Bennett, designer of the, general plan 


transfiguration of Harbor View. And San 
Francisco, from her terraced hills, looks 
down, as in a theater, and watches the 
progress of the play. 


The Panama-California Administration 
Building 


By WINFIELD HoGABoom 


N a jutting promontory in Balboa 

Park, San Diego, overlooking 

the deep meadows of Cabrillo 

Canon, stands the new admin- 

istration building of the Pana- 

ma-California Exposition, a structure in the 

Spanish-Colonial type of architecture, the 

first building finished in California for ex- 
position purposes in 1915. 

Its outlines are severe, relieved by orna- 
mented doorways and windows, its general 
appearance conveying an impression of 
height and of crowning eminence, making 
a notable appearance against the skyline 
and forming easily and naturally a finishing 
touch to the landscape of the beautiful park. 
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Surrounded by trees and lawns, it is a charm- 
ing bit of the natural scenery made doubly 
attractive by the combination of landscape 
and architecture. 

This building is a three-story structure 
that is being filled with the offices of the 
exposition. The main doorway faces’ the 
south. From the portico may be seen the 
broad expanse of San Diego bay beyond the 
roofs of the city, the silver strand and the 
white surf line stretching along the blue 
ocean away to the south until it melts into 
the purple haze of the mountains of Mexico 
a hundred miles down the coast. 

Incomparable is the view from the roof 
garden. To the north the coast line dis- 
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The Administration Building of the Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, 1915, is of the Spanish-Colonial 
type, with severe outlines, relieved by ornamented doorways and windows, and later by flowering vines. 
It will be the first building finished in California for exposition purposes in 1915 


appears in the haze of the dim distance. 
East, the snow-capped peaks of the Cuya- 
maca sierra bound the horizon for sixty 
miles. The circle of mountain, plain and 
ocean is complete, with the silver crescent 
of San Diego bay lying under the protecting 
arm of Point Loma immediately in front. 
If some smoldering volcano could be placed 
in the mountain ranges of Mexico the scene 
would be a replica of the bay of Naples; 
color and form, vista and foreground, all 
are to hand except dread Vesuvius. 
Construction on the administration build- 
ing began the first week in December and 
has been pushed continually until the build- 
ing was finished in March. It is occupied 
by all the general offices of the exposition 
company and while beautiful enough to 
form one of the features of the park, it is a 
temporary building and will be removed 
when the exposition is over. It stands, in 
the general plan, at the east end of the 
bridge over Cabrillo Carfion, a bridge that 
will be 700 feet long and ros feet high, a 
replica of the famous architectural group, 
with the administration building and flank- 
ing structures, of famous Morello, of Spain. 
Cement, lumber and steel were used in 
this building. It contains roomy offices for 
all the departments of the exposition, a café 
and a large reception room. Furnishings 


will be in keeping with the general appear- 
ance of the building itself and as it will be 
the first building reached on the prado, or 
main street of the exposition, an effort has 
been made to keep it in type as a preparation 
for what is to come in architectural com- 





position as the sightseer traverses the streets 
of the finished exposition. 

While work on the administration build- 
ing has been pushed, work on the approaches 
to the huge bridge has been prosecuted with 
equal vigor. This bridge is to be one of the 
main architectural features of the general 
composition and connects the grounds 
proper with the city at Laurel street. 
Hundreds of men and teams have been at 
work on this entrance, the approaches and 
the necessary changes for the park en- 
trance, widening and leveling. 

Over in the central portion of the park is 
what a great many visitors to,San Diego this 
winter call the most interesting sight in the 
United States, the flower farm and nursery. 

This farm is the result of months and 
years of planning and work. It was started 
over a year ago for the purpose of propagat- 
ing the plants that will be needed in vast 
quantities to decorate the buildings of the 
San Diego Exposition and to ornament the 
1,400 acre park in which it is located. 
Millions of plants are being grown here. 

Plans have been changed so that the 
Panama-California Exposition will be fin- 
ished January 1, 1914, as far as architectural 
work is concerned. The buildings will then 
be turned over to the landscape artists and 
nurserymen for ornamentation. They will 
have a whole year in which to make them 
more beautiful; in which to cover them with 
a wealth of flowers and vines that will make 
them look years old. The white walls with 
their covering of green tracery will form one 
of the most beautiful pictures ever shown. 
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“Content?” said the Knocker. ‘Why things as they < 


] 


Have risen to a pitch and have sunk to a doom 





Such as Satan must envy in Hades afar! 


You can’t comprehend 
Life’s degenerate trend. 

Any fool could devise a far decenter Plan!” 

But he laughed and passed on, did the Affable Man 
The kindly and chaffable, 


Foolishly laughable, 





l 











Don’t you think there are others deserving as you?” 


Next glowered the Reformer. ‘Your home, your trade! 


With the tl 


you might say 





ngs you might do and the things 


With the mobs you might sway 





To the dawn of new Day— 





v In a world-reform playing the brave partisan?” 





J “T try hard not to shirk!” said the Affable Man— 


4 The kindly and chaffable, 






Foolishly laughable, 


Unanalytic but affable man. 





SrantMofface- 


What wonder the thoughtful man’s soul fills with gloom ? 


Yet you smile all the day as if Fate were your friend! 


ut affable man. > 


“But what worth your work? What’s the Movement you aid? 


You give alms when you can? What has that got to do 






































Said the Poet, “Your meals are your all within all 
Your business your God—your amusements most vain! 
Have you yearned for the heights where the great Visions call? 
Have you sloughed fleshly longings soul-steeps to attain? 
In the high winds of hope—in the cloud and the fire- 
You couldn’t respire. 
Your feet would soon tire 
Of the high holy ways in the chaste caravan.” 
“Well, I lovea few folks!” said the Affable Man— 
The kindly and chaffable 
Foolishly laughable, 


Of the earth earthly, but affable man. 








He was this—he was that—but it also appears 
That he toiled all the day, and his mind alone knew 
His regrets and despairs and his troubles and fears— 
For his smile would creep through when his mood was most blue. 
He wasn’t so witty—he wasn’t so wise— 
But the light in his eyes 
And his smile would surprise 
People out of their troubles—and straight to him ran 
All the children nearby—to the Affable Man. 
Kindly and chaffable, 
Foolishly laughable— 


Yet a trifle unique was the Affable Man! 
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Medford, Jackson county, in 











end of the state. Medford, ah # bustling city, 
amid t fruitful orchards and fine country homes 


uch claims more auto 





f Rogue river valley, an 








1obiles and typewriters, population considered, 
than any other place in worl s distinctly a 
good-roads town. Medford is one of two 





gateways to Crater Lake National Park, that 
vonderland of glittering peaks, lava crags, waterfalls, 
boundless forests and crystal lakes on the backbone 


of the Cascades. A mountain road leads up Rogue 


I to Crater lake from Medford, a distance of 
eighty-five miles. Over this road motor cars can 





pass for a short time in midsummer, but it is heroic 


work, and the motor-car owners ¢ 





of Medford, many 





1undred in number, have long worked for a boule 

vard leading from the valley to the rim of the ancient 
caldron, over which automobiles can travel swiftly 
practically 


and safely through the entire year, in 


r. 
} = } ° 3 


stead Of only a few 





10rTt weeks. 
n for the unremitting 
boosters of Medford. They sought the help of the 





1is was t oo greatat isk, eve 

















Government, and then the aid of the state; and 
failing in these, finally buckled down to the big job 
themselves. Just for a start, a fund of $25,000 was 
raised by the public spirited citizens. It was be- 
lieved that a big portion of the balance could be 
secured by bonding the county; and though the 
proposition was favorably voted upon, it was 
nocked out from under by an adverse decision 
iro the su court 





So the boulevard enthusiasts heartily accepted 


Governor West’s offer of “honor men.”’ By placing 


a crew of half a hundred men on the mountain high- 





) 


way, and keeping them there winter and summer, the 
boulevard must eventually take form. Thus 
“Honor Camp Number One’”’ was established in 
Rogue river cafion, about midway between Medford 

} 





Crater lake. Other “honor camps’ have fol- 
lowed in various parts of the state, but the first 
active work under Oregon’s “honor system’ was 
done on the Crater Lake Boulevard. This boule- 
vard, by the way, will be a diverging line from the 
main Pacific Coast Highway, which, as proposed, 











vill extend from the City of Mexico to Vancouver, 
B.C: 

structed in California and Washington, 

The boulevard from Medford 

will connect with the system of highways the Govern 

| Lake National 


Congress has appropriated ten thousand 


Much of this highway has already been con- 
and _ short 
sections in Oregon. 
ment has decided to build in Crater 
Park. 
dollars for a complete survey of park drives and 
boulevards, the principal one of which will entirely 
In all 


road to compare 


circle the lake, a length of thirty-five miles. 


1c world there will be no motor 
with this. It will hang to sheer prec ipices, fifteen 
hundred and two thousand feet above the surface 
of the lake; it will climb such prominences as Mount 
Scott, Round Top, Castle Crag, Saddle Mountain, 
and Llao Rock, reaching altitudes of 6,500 to 8,500 
feet. 
out over a wonderland of purple ranges, peaks of 


From these altitudes the motorist can look 


everlasting snows, limit- 
less forests and deserts of 
pumice. He can see the 
tall spire of Jefferson on 
the Cascades far to the 
north, and the white hood 
of old Shasta in the Cali- 
fornia Sierras far to the 
south. 
To do 
making this splendid sys- 
and 


their share in 
tem of boulevards 
highways a reality, the 
“honor men’ threw off 
the striped garb of the 
convict, donned civilian’s 
clothes and took the re- 
quired oath of allegiance, 
each solemnly 
promising not to attempt 
from the road 
camp, not to allow any 


man 
es¢ ape 
of his companions to 
nor to suggest 

Each 
agreed to be diligent as 
road-builders, and faithful to the trust imposed. 
They left the penitentiary and traveled over two 
hundred miles on the train, without guards, un- 
shackled, and as free as the men with whom they 


es¢ ape, 


plans of escape. Camp Number One, 


talked and mingled. 
as convicts; they were “honor men,”’ and so treated 
Shortly, the hang-dog look left their 


They were no longer known 


and respected. 
faces, the old lurking suspicion fled from their 
hearts, and they began to realize that the world was 
not altogether against them. 

Arriving at the camp, each man was assigned 
quarters and informed of the rules and regulations 
that workman. 
Doctor J. F. Reddy, a several-term mayor and lead- 
ing citizen of Medford, accepted the honorary 


would govern his conduct as a 


position of local superintendent of the camp. He 
has merely to visit the camp now and then, receive 
reports from the engineer under whose direction 
the work is done, hear complaints from the men, if 


The Month’s Rodeo 





Dr. J. F. Reddy, loeal superintendent of Honor 


} 1 recruited 
West from the State Prison of Oregon 
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be made, and 


Under the “honor system”’ 


any are to report in turn to the 


governor. there is no 


“bull pen’? in which to keep the crew secure, no 


fence is built round the camp, no guards are em 


ployed, no vigil kept. Once more the men 


can 
smile while they work, and put their hearts into their 
task. When the day’s labor is over, they can pass 


an hour or more in the reading tent where maga 


zines and papers are kept. To afford them amuse- 


ment, the good women of Medford supplied a fine 
talking machine and records. 

The isolation of the camp, removed as it is from 
the main settlements, would make it possible for the 


entire crew to escape into the wilderness and fling 
long mountain distances behind them before a 


sheriff's posse could be put on their trail. But they 
have no such desire. It is true that three men did 
attempt to escape shortly after the camp was estab 

lished. They were cap- 
tured before they reached 
the railroad. 
three of their number had 


Because 


violated the oath, endan- 
gering the 
treatment of the 


liberty and 
good 
whole, the 
entire crew was incensed. 
The “honor men’ 
the first to 
alarmed; and they made 


camp as a 
> were 


become 


possible the early Cap- 
ture of the fugitives by 
telephoning to the sheriff. 
The places of the three 
were quickly filled. 

The common citizen, 
and particularly the good- 
roads enthusiast, is not 
interested in the 
reform feature of the 
“honor system.” He 
wants to i 


alone 


know if. it 


by Governor pays—if more and better 


roads can be built in 
this manner for the same expenditure, than 
by other methods. The camp records, and the 


figures of the engineers under whose direction the 
work is done, greatly favor this system. At an 
average cost of one dollar a day per man, work is 
done upon the highways equal to that rendered by 
any selected crew of free men that must be paid two 
andone-half dollars wage. Thiscost of one dollar per 
day includes everything needed to establish a road 
camp for a period of at least twelve months. The 
food, bought in quantity, costs thirty cents a day 
per man; the wages twenty-five cents a day per man; 
and the remainder of the dollar covers the cost of 
clothing, bedding and general camp expense. 

Nor does this system compete with free labor, 
since the work is done at the expense of the state, 
and upon public highways. Convict labor does 
compete with free labor, and interfere with trade, 
when “sold” to private corporations for operating 














te s, stove foundrie 
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tne se ng Ol cor ict | 0 
Ss Crove oO We 
eX¢ Th X18 4 
of the state’s prisoners for 

J is no la Ore 
ment of cor co the 
vovernor of Oregor li 
all the states in the i¢ 


the. state’s prisoners. 


] . rr r 
pleases. Governor! 


t 
West is attempting 
to exercise this ex- 


authority to 





the redemption 
the criminals and 
the imy 


yrovement of 
He is 


both a reformer anc 








the state. 


economist. 
What is be 


done in Oregon can 


an 








be done in ey 

state Huma - 
ure, even among 
criminals, is every- 
where the same. 
As summed up by 


I 
Governor West, the 






“honor svstem re 
deems the men, 
their passion for 
is subdued, 
better part 











learn the les 
son of thrift and 
industry. Working 
in the oper ur 
sleeping in cle 
beds eating whole- 
some food, makes 
real met of t 
physically. | 





regular, and follow- 
ing these, they forn 


every day a working 
day. ia [ 
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ciation em] \ 
good roads built 
and one-half doll 
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ploye # 


West 


Governor 


others are being led to believe, that the “honor 





system” 1 lg 


and 


in theory 
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the state; to give the 
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s, or vehicle factories. | Patriotism FOR SALE—To the highest 
onger tolerated; at least, bidder. The U. S. S. Inde- 
) corporations has ceased and the pendence. Has served its coun- 
, the state’s « Junk-Pile try faithfully for the past roc 
) s to use the labor 4 By years, but has outlived its use 
lic goo WitiiaM B. Parmer fulness and must go to the 

1 yrizing the employ discard. Will make good junk. 
sta ghways. But the Characterized by a progressive Navy Department 
e governor of nearly as a piece of worthless junk, whose room is more 
is absolute control of valuable than the memories of a glorious career 
do with them as he now drawing to an inglorious close, the historic old 


frigate J nde pendence 





make him, at the same 





the county, or the 
hem, 


at nominal cost 


dollars per day on each man so em- 
sincerely believes, and 


is a big step forward in prison reform. 
in practice it is calculated 
inal and to prove a source of economy to 


unfortunate a chance and to 


tl 


me 


moored 
against the quay 
wall at Mare Island, 
waiting for the final 
word from Washing- 


stands 





ton which shall be 
the signal for the 
flag, flying in tri- 


umph for a century, 
to be hauled down; 
and which 


that the grizzled old 


means 


veteran goes to the 
junk pile. March 
31st is the 
date for the official 
passing of the Jn- 
dependence, as_ the 
Navy Department 
provides the 
ship placed 
out of commission 
at that and 
that the old hero be 
from the 


set 


as 


for 
being 


time, 


stricken 
government list. 

It is indeed unfor- 
tunate to in 
the service, as_ well 


those 


as to people of the 
Pacific Coast, that 
we have no bard to 
pen another “Old 
Ironsides”’, the fire 
of whose appeal 
would arouse pub- 
lic sentiment in the 
case of the Indepen- 
dence, as was done 
in the case of another veteran fighter when sacred 


river country the boulevard 


In this wild and remote Rogue bo 
buil but they don't! 


builders could ea y escape 





motor asso- 


saves 


traditions were forgotten, and the old Constitution 
Rich as was the Constitution in 


money by having 


saves at least one was condemned. 


historic lore, it was not more so than the “‘old guardo” 
at Mare Island, as the Independence is affection- 
ately called by the officers and men. 

The keel of the Independence was laid down at 
Boston early in 1812, it being the intention of the 
Navy Department to have the ship ready for service 
in the war with England in that year. Unfortunate 
delays occurred, and the ship was not launched until 
the fall of 1814, when, as the flagship of Commodore 


many 
Soth 


to redeem 


of public service. 





Bainbridge, the Independence made her maiden trip, 
and later took a prominent part in the settlement of 
the trouble with Algiers. In 1836, still the pride of 
the navy, the frigate was cut down from three decks 


to two, and the number of guns reduced from 74 to 


s4. As soon as these repairs were completed, the 
ship again sailed for Europe, as the flagship of 
Commodore Nicholson. Even at this date the 


frigate was regarded as the best ship in the navy, 
and was able to make ten knots an hour in the wind, 
which was considered very good at that time. 

In 1846 the Independence, 
Schulbrick in command, made the first trip to the 
Pacific via Cape Horn, and for the following three 


with Commodore 


years was engaged in minor details along the Cali- 
During this time the frigate 
service in the Mexican war and had an important 
part in the capture of Guaymas. Returning to the 





fornia coast. saw 
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the navy today is summed up in the matter of dis- 
placement, strength of caliber of 
speed tests and modern equipment, and in these re- 
quirements the old Jndependence falls short, lamen- 
tably. Inother days it was said the old frigate was 
of 3,270 tons, and with an even break in weather 


armor, guns, 


could average 140 knots per 24 hours for 40 days, 
but now our super dreadnoughts can easily do 480 
knots in the same 24 hours. 

From the standpoint of the Navy Department, 
the Independence contains a fortune in brass furnish- 
ings, and is valuable only for that reason. In the 
days when the ship was constructed, copper was a 
comparatively cheap metal, and every bolt, rivet and 
Other reasons are ad- 
vanced by the unsentimental Department as to why 
the Independence must go. ‘‘The ship is a breed- 
ing place for disease germs of all kinds” they say. 


rod was made of copper. 

















The old frigate Jndependence, 
receiving ship, and where it has been on duty for the past fifty-four years 


Atlantic in 1850, the ship was again made flagship 
of the European squadron; four years later was 
refitted at New York and sent round to the Pacific 
to act as guard-ship of the port of San Francisco. 
At that time the station was at the foot of Third 
street. In 1858 the Independence sailed up to the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, remaining there ever since 
in the capacity of receiving ship. 

In 1914 it will have been roo years since the [nde- 
pendence touched the waves of the Atlantic, and in 
the century that has intervened, the Stars and Stripes 
have floated proudly from its mast head in almost 
every sea. Up to the time the ship sailed through 
the Golden Gate in 1846, it was the pride of the 
American sailing navy, and was dispatched on 
European trips when the young Republic wished to 
make an impression on the older and more estab- 
lished powers. Never once did the old ship fail to 


make good; but ail that was in the dim and distant 
past, and is of no intrinsic value to a practical Navy 
Department, necessarily lacking in that human 
The efficiency of 


quality known as “sentiment.” 








moored at the quay wall, Mare Island Navy Yard, where it acts as 


“We can’t clear them out. In our navy of today we 
must look out for health and sanitation above every- 
thing else.” 

Certain influential business men of San Francisco, 
prominent in Native Son circles, have conceived the 
idea that the Independence would make one of the 
best possible attractions at the Exposition in 1915, 
and these men are making overtures to buy the relic 
from the Government. 

San Francisco invites the world in 1915, and what 
ship is more closely associated with the early history 
of San Francisco bay than this, which carried the 
Stars and Stripes through the Golden Gate in 1846? 
Truly can it be called the ““Naval Argonaut,” coming 
as it did when California’s yellow metal lured ad- 
venturous men from all parts of the world. They 
were the hardy race that built the California republic 
on the shores of the broad Pacific, and it is fitting 
that this Argonaut of the seas be given a post of 
honor at California’s Exposition, when the sons of 
the Argonauts entertain the world. Eastern visitors 
will see modern dreadnoughts riding at anchor in 
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The Mischief- They were the gayest, happiest, 
kindest people that ever lived. 
Makers The old 
of Lake much the cause of this as were 
By the younger men. In their isola- 

tion during the first winters of 


residenters were as 


Harotp JAMES 
pioneer days, it was the existence of neighbors that 
brightened frontier life. "The comfortable log cabins 
with their cheerful 
evening with a merry throng. 


Recent years have brought the summer tourists 


fires were crowded every 


in great numbers to enjoy the climate and the boat- 
ing and fishing of this favored region, and have 
turned that part of the year into a picnic season. 
Winter or summer, the Lakers were ready for any 
mad prank. That is why the whole town seemed to 
conspire against the comfort of Theophilus Jones. 

It was his first visit to the West, and his imagina- 
tion had been fired by reading cowboy stories. 
Cowboys, by the way, at least the supposedly typical 
article, were never known within several hundred 
miles of Lake. So, when Jones entered the hotel and, 
as he was registering, asked if there were cowboys 
in the vicinity, the clerk began to tell him, but was 
interrupted by a man standing by, who with a wink 
to the clerk said: 

“Excuse me, sir, is this your first trip from the 
East ?”” 

“Tt is. I have come because I am studying the 
different classes of our American people. I am 
interested in even the inferior classes, and those who 
have not had all the advantages of our eastern 
civilization. I take it from your appearance and 
speech that you also are from the East.” 

“T came from the East and think I must get back 
again as soon as I can, on account of these cowboys. 
Would you mind conversing in a less public place? 
You see, the cowboys might get wind of it, and they 
might kill me. They have a camp near by, from 
which they frequently ride in and terrorize the 
town.” 

“But why don’t you do something, drive them out 
or make them keep the peace ?”’ 

“Ah, Mr. Jones (I see your name on the register), 
that is the question. But let us say no more. They 
sometimes have their spies in this room and we 
cannot be too careful.” 

This was enough to start the mischief. ‘The 
boys” found Pete Brown, long and gaunt and ready 
for adventure. By search among the possessions of 
several neighbors and himself he collected a Mexican 
saddle, a pair of chaps, spurs, a sombrero, a revolver 
with blank cartridges, and a plow horse. The 
sheriff and marshall satisfied themselves that nothing 
but goodnatured fun was going on and became 
conveniently inconvenient to find. 

Down the street came the poor old horse in awk- 
ward leaps, while his rider wildly fired at every one 
he saw, stopped at the hotel (which was owned by 
his brother-in-law), sat in the office as close to 
Theophilus Jones as he could, apparently fell into a 
drunken dose, and lurched over upon his neighbor. 
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Jones started up witha snort of disgust, whereupon 
Pete began to shoot at Jones’ feet. 

Several men had come in to see the fun. Pretend 
ing to be frightened, they tried to hide behind their 
chairs or the stove. Pete Brown, firing his harmless 
cartridges recklessly, drove every one from the room, 
through the dining room and kitchen, into the street, 
and back into the office. MacNair, an old bachelor, 
as full of fun as the others, fell to the floor, groaning, 
and was carried upstairs. 

For a moment they succeeded in getting out of 
sight of their pursuer, and began talking about Mac- 
Nair, how he was mortally wounded, how his widow 
and six children were now destitute, and how he had 
lost all that he had when the cowboys burned his 
house in revenge for something in which he had 
opposed them. Jones said: 

“Gentlemen, listen tome. We must do something 
for that poor fellow. 
into my hat. 

Just then Pete Brown sprang out upon them with 
a whoop, and scattered them. 
an alley. 


Here goes a five-dollar bill 
How much will you give?” 


Jones escaped down 


Turning the corner he saw before him a sign: 
WILLIAM STRAWBOARD, ATTORNEY AT LAW. 

Within, a man was busily writing. Entering, Jones 
asked: 

“Ts this Mr. Strawboard ?” 

“Its” 

“There was a man shot by a cowboy at the hotel.” 

“Was there?” said the lawyer, and went on writ- 
ing. Jones waited quite a long time in amazement, 
and then said: 

“Are you going to do nothing about it ?”’ 

“About what ?” 

“The man who was shot.” 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Have a warrant issued for his arrest.’ 

“Did you see him shot?” 

*¥esi”’ 

“Well, my man, you are just the man we want. 
We have been trying to get evidence for a long time, 
but every one is afraid to testify. We will see this 
thing through if it costs our lives. We won’t let 
them hurt you, but we may have to protect you in 
some way, by keeping you in jail or elsewhere, 
where they cannot get you. Now, if you can induce 
some more witnesses to testify, and come back in 
half an hour, we will go to work immediately.” 

Theophilus Jones did not come back. He was 
afraid to take the train at the station, for fear of 
being shot by a cowboy or “‘protected” by a sheriff. 
He hired a livery and drove ten miles to another 
town. On boarding the train he hired the brakeman 
to hide him in an empty coal box, and at Renville, 
all covered with coal dust, went to a lawyer’s office 
for redress. 

His story had gone before him, and the advice he 
got was to increase the distance between him and 
the merry town of Lake. 

He tried to sell goods in that vicinity but was 
actually laughed out of Oregon. 
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“T hope my little boy is not 
Disteas ing sith atl she. 
« Disturbins, me? your little b oy$ 
Oh, not.at all?” gaid he. 
* But I would be most srateful if? 
You'd tell him, and by= 
The ¢harming little fellow! <= 
Thet his féot is in my eyed? 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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This model orchard at Edison, planted one year ago, is a sample of Kern-county thrift 


Kern—A County of Wonders 


By M. 


N the great trough between the hills the train 
I seemed isolated. Far behind it ie rails glittered 
down the slope of the saucer-like formation whose 
crest was the beginning of another sweeping descent. 
On the upgrade the wheels clicked with a methodical 
determination, as if in knowledge of the extent of 
country to be covered. 

In the group of smoking passengers on the back 
platform the mining man had told of bygone days 
in Blue cafion and the sheepman from the upper 
country had given a vehement opinion on the tariff. 
Yalk lagged; the initiative even for desultory chatter 
suffered from the heat. One had to admit that it 
was hot, though not beyond comfort in the proper 
clothing. And icebergs are hunted on the Mojave 
desert. 

The mining man wiped his hatband and forehead. 
The sheepman made his sombrero a fan. 

“Kind o’ warm, eh?” ventured the latter. 

“Oh, so-so,”’ said Blue cation’s historian. 

The rest of us assented in silence while the wheels 
rattled their tale of advance. Then the little man 
with whiskers made the first cogent remark of the 


” 


afternoon. 


3. LEVICK 


“But it’s great growing weather for alfalfa.” 

“Alfalfa? On the desert?” The strangers in the 
region stared. 

“Well, call it desert if yeh want to, or call it a 
valley. But see that?” 

He indicated a house at a deceptive distance 
across the valley. Through the shimmer we made 
out a windmill. Personally conducted, the eyes of 
the tenderfeet discerned a patch of green—the light 
green of a young crop—below the house. 

“That’s my alfalfa,” said the little man. ‘“We’re 
farmin’ here, now. From Mojave to Rand there are 
twenty ranches, and ’way up to Inyo-Kern and the 
Indian Wells country they’re farmin’. We got 
two hundred people already, and we’re goin’ to 
have more.” 

It was water, of course, that did it. Surface-water 
at places rises to the top; at Cantil, the wells range 
between four and eighty feet in depth. Some go 
down three hundred. But the water is there. 
Helped with windmills and pumps, the land that 
for ages has been wasting its energy in producing 
sagebrush and greasewood and a few hardy desert 
flowers—but producing them prolifically—has begun 
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Jack’s bean-stalk has a rival in the Kern corn-stalk. 


to turn off marketable crops. This is a marvel as 
great as the oil fields of Kern county or the agricul- 
tural riches of her valley and foothill land, and of 
those she has enough to make a fair-sized state. 
But as for this desert ranch country, the sheepman 
hit it off when he said: ‘Yep, there’s been a new 
deal and the old discard ’s been shuffled into the 
pack. Them homesteaders is doin’ things.’’ 

These men, working at a new game in a new place, 
are satisfied with what they have won so far, but 
there is a dream among them of some day having a 
bigger supply of water—all the desert can drink, 
covering a strip of territory big enough to carve into 
a dozen counties by itself. They look to the Sierra 
to supply it—the Owens Lake country, where the 
Los Angeles aqueduct, which passes almost within 
sight of the ranch region, gets its supply. 

This opening of a rich new farming country under 
the shadow of the mountains that harbor some of 
the richest mines of California is a feat that gives 
promise of a big future, but is by no means out of 
harmony with developments in other parts of the 
county—in the chain of splendid valleys about 
Tehachapi, in the foothills below, and the plains 
below them. 

Were the county not already one of the richest 
and most progressive of the entire West, it would 
seem that a period of regeneration had set in, so 
general is activity. Within a year or two a tre- 
mendous amount of virgin soil has been put in the 
column of tilled acreage. Pumping plants have been 
installed by the hundreds. Cities and towns have 


flourished, whole streets being built up in Bakers- 
field and entire towns in the oil fields. 


The oil 





This corn jungle is the result of irrigation 


output has increased and forests of derricks have 
gone up over previously untouched areas. All over 
the county land has doubled and even trebled in 
value as newcomers have come to work it. 

And this is because wonderful things can be done, 
and are being done, in a county which, as large as 
New Jersey or Massachusetts, contains everything 
that is to be found in all California. 

The stories of some of the ranchers—farmers is 
the better term, now that the big holdings are giving 
way to small acreages—hold within them the secret 
of the community progress. 

Here, for instance, is a case selected at random 
from a score that anyone may hear of in a day. 

Two brothers named Corson were storekeepers 
in the Middle West. They knew nothing of the 
practical side of farming when, in 1908, they left 
Iowa. R. A. and L. Corson bought 320 acres near 
Delano, almost at the northern edge of Kern county. 
They paid $30 an acre. Two thousand dollars they 
put in a pumping plant, with a capacity of 1,000 
gallons a minute. This costs them 25 cents an hour 
to run, and for alfalfa it requires four hours to flood 
an acre. 

Most of the land, for which they paid $30, is today 
valued at $200, and can not be bought. The rest of 
it, eighty acres, which is under irrigation, would 
bring $300 if put on the market. There is a tenfold 
increase in land values in three years. 

The increase is due not alone to the improvements, 
but to the results these retired storekeepers get. It 
costs them between $6 and $7 a season per acre for 
irrigation of alfalfa. Seven times a year they cut it, 
and the yield on the average is nearer two tons and a 
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Climate and an abundance of green feed combine to make dairying and stock-raising profitable 


ton anda half tothe acre. In the field they sell it for 
$7 or $8 a ton. 

They don’t cut all their alfalfa, either; there are 
five acres on which they keep twenty head of fat 
SLO | e 

Here is another example, selected not with an eye 
for the sensational but to show what the land will 
do when it is given a chance by a man with intelli- 
gence who knows how to work. 

\. Harral lived in New Jersey. Early in 1g10 he 
visited California, inspected Kern county, and was 
struck with the land at Edison, a short distance below 
Bakerstield. Part of the country about was just 
being brought under cultivation. 

Harral bought a ten-acre tract, paying $200 an 





acre because the water system was fully developed. 

They are bringing out the possibilities of an orange 
belt around Edison, and Harral’s aim was to start a 
grove. But when he arrived, the most advantageous 
season for putting in the slips of orange-trees had 
passed. He faced a loss of several months. 

3ut he looked around and said, ‘While I’m wait- 
ing to start work I'll try something.’”’ Between 
whiles he planted four acres to potatoes. 

In August, 1910, he sold the potatoes. They gave 
him, net, $120 an acre, or sixty per cent of the 
That was 
put in to fill a gap between seasons. 


purchase price of the land they grew on. 
the first crop 


a siding on the Mc 


Gosford is not a town, it is g 


Kittrick branch of the Southern Pacific railroad. 
here is a freight office there and that is all: not 
even a store. The siding, for its shipments, draws 
on a radius of about eight miles of typical Kern 
county valley land. 


3etween May, rg1o, and April, 





Ig1t, the shipments from this little place, scarcely 
more than a name, amounted to 498 cars of hay, 182 
cars of grain and 337 cars of live-stock. The maxi- 
mum month for hay in this period was October, 1910, 
when of this commodity 86 carloads went out. The 
heaviest grain month was July, with 45 cars. 

This is the production not of a great ranch, con- 
centrating its shipments, but of farmers on small 
holdings. 

Kern as 
A great advance has 


Withal, opportunities are as broad in 
anywhere else in California. 
been made in the last decade, in the lasi vear, but 
there remains enough virgin soil to keep an army 
of settlers busy. Mile mile you can ride 
through the richest districts of the county and see 


after 


good land stretching in each direction beside the 
road, uncultivated, undeveloped. So it has lain for 
years, awaiting the plow. 

This condition produces contrasts to astound the 
farmer. On one side of the roadway he can 
see corn eighteen feet high; on the other, sage- 
brush. In one field he will find vineyard or 
orchard, of a quality to uphold California’s 
reputation for productiveness; beside it will lie 
bare level ground. 

The soil of the county, for.the most part, is sandy 
loam and disintegrated granite. 

In the foothills the type of soil is varied with dry- 
bog and adobe, prized by the citrus grower. 

Of the second requirement 
California has a better supply. 


water—no county in 
Kern river, 125 
miles long, flows from the Sierra, giving a year 
All the water 
it carries is used within the county. Besides, there 


round supply to the irrigation canals. 
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Kern river, 125 1 


are the pumping plants, now numbering hundreds. 

The climate of Kern might have been made to 
order for the rancher. The rainfall is but six or 
hat is su 


eight inches, but pplemented with the great 
hief value of the climate 


is its warmth, giving a long 


irrigation system. The « 
growing season and 
There is sun 


richness of crop. on an average of 340 


days a year. Nor is the weather too warm for the 


fi between the warmth of the east and 
that of the San Joaquin, there is a difference of at 
least ten degrees in effect on human beings, with the 
The dry heat of the 


irmer himself. 


balance in favor of the west. 


s long, flows from the Sierra, giving a year-round supply to the irrigation canals 


? ~> ~ 
Besides, 


the 
great trough draws into it a breeze nearly every 


valley does not fag those who feel it. 


summer afternoon; a great wind sweeping from the 
north or northwest tempers the climate. 

It is largely to the climate that the wonderful 
results obtained in Kern are attributed. 

Here, then, is found the trinity of essentials to a 
degree not surpassed in the world. To fulfil the 
promise of Kern, there is but one ingredient lacking— 
men. 

The land needs farmers; to the farmer who needs 
land, the way is pointed clearly. 





Alta Meadows, near Giant Forest. 





The scenery of Kern county is varied and 





beautiful 








Imperial, the Valley of 
Cotton, Cantaloupes 
and Contentment 


VON VIEREGG 


By G. 


HEN the American continent 
the Gulf of California reached in far beyon'1 


was young, 
the shore-line of today, and Imperial valley was 
Age by age the gulf receded and the floor 
sand 


water. 
of the valley was built up by the 
The Colorado bore to it part of 


and silt 
deposits of rivers. 
its levy on the rock formations where it was carving 
Canon. The Gila, stretching 
How fast the 


the Grand across 
Arizona, carried silt. 
not been determined accurately by science; the rate 
of rise today is from one-sixteenth to half an inch 


ground rose has 


yearly. The average rise has possibly been a foot a 


century. Boring outfits, sinking to 1,800 feet, have 
found the testimony of 180,00¢ 
lavers of silt and sand: what vaster records lie below 


years in the alternate 


is conjecture. 

While primitive man ran wild in Europe and the 
migrations of the early Aryans were a matter of 
waste. It 


yesterday, the valley lay a knew no 


master. The civilizations of the old world had their 
birth, grew, became decrepit and died. A new 
world was discovered and fostered a civilization of 
its own. 

Yet year after year Imperial valley kept its 
integrity: rejected or unknown, it was a part of the 
waste. 

Then there came a man with eyes. He saw that 
wild growths flourished. The soil, the phases of 
whose upbuilding were tallied by the century, he 
almost incomparable wealth. The 
gigantic cycle was completed: again water was 
brought to Imperial valley. 

That was ten years ago. 


saw was of 


It was in rgor that the 
valley, a principality, became a part in fact of the 
empire of the West. 

In one decade the valley has been put on the maps 
of the world. 
ment; it has been given the nucleus of the popula- 
tion it is destined to nurture; towns have been built: 


It has been given a county govern- 


steam and electric lines have been put down to rivet 
prosperity. The bleak weeds and shrubs of the 
desert have been from the heart of the 
2,900,000°acres, and season by season the great green 
patch of production is being forced nearer the county 
limits that run 84 miles east and west and 54 miles 
north and south. And up and down and across the 


rooted 


land have been dug the trenches and ditches and 
checks of the irrigator that are doing for this new- 
found region what the Nile’s floods did for Egypt. 




















There is no boll weevil to menace the cotton crops of 


Imperial, nor can it ever get there. Hence, the 
valley is a paradise for the cotton-planter 


Imperial is to the California of today what the 
reclaimed districts to the north 
front in production 
early nineties. 


at the fore- 
were to the California of the 
Here is the future field of an im- 


now 


mense cotton industry; here are the promises of 
wealth in orange groves rivaling or surpassing all 
others in the premier orange-growing state; here are 
a score of other proven paths to plenty and a 
thousand possibilities which have not been touched 
in the first pressing years. 

The agricultural feature of paramount interest in 
Imperial today is cotton—this, not because of its 
novelty, but because of the tremendous possibilities 
latent in the cultivation of the plant in the West. It 
is watched not only by the settlers, the business 
men of the coast and the South’s planters, but by the 
United States Uncle 
to the new field to ma 
America of the Egyptian varieties which command 
fancy prices. At the experimental 
farm near Fl Centro, the county-seat, more than 


Government, for Sam looks 


ke possible the production in 


government 


forty varieties are thriving under soil and climatic 
conditions almost paralleling those of Egypt. 

This is the result of but two years’ work. In the 
earlier days tentative experiments were made, but 
the first extensive test came in 1gog, when a carload 
of Texas seed was planted to 500 acres. The fol- 
lowing year the cotton acreage jumped to 16,000. 
Gins are on hand and a $150,000 seed compress is a 
feature of E] Centro. 

With a climate excelling that of the South, the 
cotton-grower of Imperial has further assurance in a 
natural bulwark against the boll weevil in the 
insect-killing desert about the fertile field. Close 
inspection of importations is an adjunct. 
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Knowledge o ation puts the northern settler 





ven terms lan who knows cotton- 


- under non-irrigation conditions, but the 





answer to pe ssi ble 


is the 





rease 1n acre 


With less expense for culti 


vast inc 


doubts of success. vation 


trom 





500 pounds of seed cotton in Ir 


an 


oO] 
1 to $1.25 a hundred pounds, ag 


South; the lint, 





14 cents a pound, 
lt 





the seeds from a bale about 37.5 ) 
Alfalfa has been a leading choice from the first. 
ll wonder, for not a few fields have yielded 





and the average is from six to 





twelve ( uttings a year 


with a total of from five to eight tons of hay 





he acre. A by-product of alfalfa is honey. T 


l 
more than 7,000 stands in the valley have never given 


a lower average than $5, with an individual maxi- 


mum of $12. The custom of fattening cattle or hogs 


on alfalfa half the year, cutting the remaining crops, 
has gained favor and points to great possibilities. 


The ranges of Arizona and New Mexico are close at 











hand to supply the animals. 
in 


é a te 
world markets for fine 





1e cantaloupes of I years 


1ed 


fame alre 





-ady—last year 


price OI 91.70 


sandier soils of the valley 


at an average 





a crate, f. 0. b. The are 





largely given over to this product. 
Of the soil’s fertility and versatilitv, there is 
+h 


vidence amazing even to tl 
California. With g 
varley is the popular crop; it yields fror j 
Planted in the autumn, 


} 
i 


ose who know what can 
grain 


n thirty 


ve done in the growers 
to 
yushels to the acre. 
after another crop, it can be pastured until Feb- 
It is cut in April for hay and in May for the 


grain, and can be followed either 


ruary. 
with corn or 
cotton. 
Thus far, 
quite exclusively as a follow-crop to barley 


corn has been grown almost if not 


cantaloupes. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 
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Imperial will give to America plants usually re- 
garded as exotic—experiments in sugar-cane have 
been successful, pomegranates are a proven quan- 
tity and the dates are the peer of Algeria’s. The 
citrus fruits, of which 20,000 trees are already out, 
will undoubtedly of more importance, 
though already far from negligible. Oranges in the 
valley ripen a month earlier than anywhere else in 
the United States, and lemons and grapefruit do as 


become 


well. 

But to tell of the possibilities is merely to catalogue 
the products of California, pitching the description 
in the Sugar-beets, 


superlative asparagus, 


I key. 

onions, potatoes, cabbage, garden products, fruits, 
figs, grapes, berries, eucalyptus—these have won 
laces as parts of the output of Imperial. Stock- 





g, poultry-raising, dairying, are as yet but 
indications of great things to come. 

What the valley can do has not been shown: those 
round doubt if there be a limit. 
has resulted in a splendid foundation, but a decade’s 


on the g Ten years 
work is no more than that. 
The 


settlers have had little money to risk in experiments. 


And this work has been done by poor men. 


Rather than wager with an untried nature, they have 
played safe, but they have won. They have made a 
community of solid towns and, though much land 
still waits for water, a great belt of ranches. Out of 
a desert they have made a debt-free county holding 
property $12,000,000—nearly every cent 
created within its limits. Land that was barren is 
worth today from $50 to $200 an acre. In ten years 
a previously untested region has received and held 


worth 





5,000 


Imperial is the youngest of California’s fifty-eight 


ye TSONs. 

counties, but it has taken its place with the best of 
them, though giving only the token of its great 
of its best will make it an 


promise. Fulfilment 


empire. 














Here table 


are 


The exact 





trifles—only ten tons of cabbages, 


grown four miles from El Centro, Imperial county. 
weight of this cabbage cargo was 21,235 pounds 











In the fertile fields of the 





Mimbres Valley, Trish potatoes are superior in quality and produce heavily, 


a maximum yield of 400 bushels per acre having been secured 


Deming and the 


By G. VON 


JELL down toward the southwest corner of 
/Y New Mexico there is a range 


lank of these hills 


] ‘ } 
Known as the 


Black mountains. From one 


reaching westward 


D> 


runs a branch of the Gila river, 
across Arizona to merge with the Colorado. 


From 
the other slope goes one of the most wonderful 


streams of the wonderful Southwest—the Mimbres. 


For forty miles or so to the southeast it keeps above- 
ground. Then, save in the flood season, it drops 
beneath the surface to continue its course through 
the valley that bears its name, making a vast oasis. 
\ government expert has declared this water-supply 
perpetual. 

The valley itself, with one of the richest soils that 
was ever irrigated, has somewhat the form of a mesa 
or table-land, its floor having been raised by river 
deposits and erosion from mountains. It spreads 
out over two hundred square miles, almost level. 
There is just enough of a slope—eight feet to the 





mile, on the average—to make easy the work of the 
irrigator. 

In the midst of this plain-valley with its invisible 
river lies Deming. Look on the map of New Mexico 
and, below the Black mountains, you will see a 
plexus of rail lines, northwest of El Paso and little 
more than halfway between that border city and the 
Arizona-New Mexico line. That railroad center 
is Deming. 

These three factors—the river, the valley, the 
town—are the components of one of the regions 
destined to loom big in the development of the 
Southwest. 

The Mimbres valley has the soil and it has the 
wonders. 


water: there is a combination to work 





Mimbres Valley 


VIEREGG ° 


The sufficiency of.the water-supply is attested in 
Document No. 41, 
Fifty-second Congress by a special 


| agent of the 
Agricultural Irrigation and Soil 
Culture. 


Senate presented during the 


Department on 


In flood times the river flows ninety miles from its 
source, passing a dozen miles southeast of Deming. 
The government observations, made in a normal 
year, embraced a drainage area of 500 square miles. 
To this must be added, however, 


the point of observation, embracing the Silver City 


the area below 


Draw watershed, whose total drainage area is almost 
twice that of the Upper Mimbres. 
in square miles is 1,400. 


In all, the area 
This is fed by an average 
mountain rainfall of twenty inches. 

Mimbres alone is 
nine billion cubic feet—sufficient to cover to a depth 
of one foot 224,710 acres. But 


The water-supply from the 


when the Silver 
City Draw supply is included, the total is raised to 
450,000 acre-feet in the annual supply. And there 
is more: the underflow of the lower Mimbres is 
swelled by the floodwaters of the lower Burro moun- 
tains, of the Cooks range and of the mountains in 
the south of the basin. 

Of all this, there appears on the surface only the 
surplus water after the underground channel is filled. 

This water is available with wells and pumps— 
a form of irrigation which some consider superior 
to all others. Some of the welis have been in oper- 
ation a score of years; observations of these and the 
newer show that the supply is constant, varying 
neither with the seasons nor year by year. 
fifty feet up. 
The average, according to those who know, is one 


The depth of the wells ranges fron 





510 
hundred and fifty, the water rising to within forty 
feet of the surface. 


This forty or fifty-foot water-lift gives a varied 
upon nature 


is $1.25; the 





g largely the 


ing 


inimum 


cost per acre, depenc 


of the crop. The m average is 


from $2.50 to $4, the ranchers’ statistics show. 
The cost of wells by the hour runs from twenty-tive 


to forty-five cents, and most acres can be watered 
once in an hour. 
The soil embraces light, sandy loam, but much of 


it is adobe whose heaviness and saturating qualities 
aid the irrigator. 

But it is when the crop results are considered that 
With a 


Iry and consequently not 


the cost of water is seen in its true light. 


warm climate 





oppressive—the growing season is long: the truck- 





farmers commonly * crops a year, and two 





for other products forms the rule. 


Alfalfa 
a ton and a half to two tons an acre, at $14 a ton. 


gives four cuttings a season, yielding from 


Sweet $200 net profit to the acre; 


°o to 


potatoes give 





onions—fifteen tons to the acre—net from $ 





90. Irish potatoes have, with care, given four 


ndred bushels an acre. Tomatoes, celery, 


cantaloupes, cabbage and the Mexican bean are 
established; apples are a sure crop, and other fruits, 
though not thoroughly tested, give promise; cotton 
has been put beyond doubt as a safe and rich crop. 


And tl 


is what 
$50 an acre for the 





nye 


is done on land bringing $40 to 
‘ : a mR 
best, costing SSo or $90 W 


ready for irrigating. The same thing can be done 
on land at $20 or $25, further from town. 
The climate of the Mimbres valley gives the key 
to the wonderful results accomplished. There are 


three hundred days of sun to the year, but sun- 
The rancher 
amounts to 


strokes and prostrations are unknown. 
is given a superb climate with what 
two or more growing seasons. 

Much of the market for the present 
hand. 


output is at 
All about the valley are rich mining-camps. 





When properly pruned, to protect them from the sun, 





Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


1 ] m fi n, the hardy fruits all flourish in the region 
The thrifty orchardist increases his revenue by growing “garden truck” 


Magazine Supplemen: 
Advertising Development 


In some respects the supply is today inadequate to 
meet even their requirements: particularly is this 
true in regard to the commodities of the poultryman 
and the dairyman, and scarcely less so in regard to 
fruit and vegetables. Grain and forage can be 
disposed of without trouble: there still remains a 
large cattle industry in this part of New Mexico. 
Deming, with a population of 2,000, is a market in 
itself. This neighborhood demand is growing fast 
as the community increases. 

There is a wider market, too, available through 
the Two transcontinental lines pass 
through the county in which Deming is situated, 
and the great Middle West is accessible through 
Spurs, more- 


railroads. 


another line’s immediate connections. 
over, tap thriving mining-centers within striking 
distance. 

The landscape is gray, but has the indescribable 
charm of the desert. A clear air, tonic and dry, a 
blue sky and the wide plains—who can explain the 
attraction? You want linger in these 
spaces, to fill your lungs with the sweet air blown 
and 


to wide 


wide 


the 


across leagues of balsamic growths, 


revel in sense of personal freedom that the 
desert brings. 

The settler in the Mimbres has by 
common attraction: a progressive town which for 


him one un- 


comfort and opportunity rivals many small cities. 
He ci 


waist-high in three weeks, to his club; he can send 


n go from his ranch, where alfalfa grows 


his children to a model high school; he can attend 


1 
church in handsome buildings; he can transact 
business in substantial blocks and modern stores, 
There are banks and news- 
papers, well-made streets with cement sidewalks, 


An active chamber 


lighted by electricity. 


and a sanitary sewer system. 
of commerce is fostering the resources of the region 
and is active in building well the foundation for 
what will before long be one of the foremost cities 
and districts in all the Southwest. 


of Deming. 





Dried fruit alone brings more than a million dollars a year into Sutter county, yet the county has an 
opening for fifteen times its present fruit acreage 





Secrets of Sutter’s Prosperity 
p y 


By M. B. LEvIck 


N the center of the Sacramento valley there is an 

abrupt ridge of hills, a pivot to the great sweep 
of fields and orchards. They are the Sutter Buttes. 
In their isolation they rival, from the floor of the 
valley, the real mountains on either side, though 
the topmost is but 2,000 feet high. 

General Vallejo, in his report to the first California 
legislature on the origin of county names in the new 
state, says these hills were named buttes by a detach- 
ment of hunters, headed by Michael la Frambeau, 
who, in search of beaver, worked south from the 
Columbia river station of the Hudson Bay Company 
in 1829. Nine years before they had been de- 
nominated peaks (picachos) by Captain Luis A. 
Arguello, who headed an expedition to the Columbia 
by order of the governor of the province. 

Over this barely narrated history, however, the 
Buttes had their place in California tradition. 
They were marked before the white man came. 
One of the prettiest legends of California Indians 
tells of their formation. 

The hierarch of the Indian gods had built the 
great wall of the Sierra Nevadas. He rested from 





his labors, and then advanced to the task of making 
the lesser Coast Range, flanking the other side of the 
plains to the west. With clay in his hands, he 
strode toward the sea. But when he reached the 
middle of the valley a crumb dropped from his 
fingers. As it fell, it took the shape of mountains, 
and the miniature peaks remain to this day as the 
mark of a Creator’s path. 

It was in the shadow of the Buttes, with all the 
agricultural land of California that 
General John A. Sutter took his Spanish grant in 
1839. From him the county takes its name. 

In seventy years the farming work he started has 
Here 


available, 


been carried to a high point of development. 
is produced an immense tonnage of seedless raisins; 
canneries, drying yards and packing houses absorb 
the production of 45,000 acres of orchard and 
over 5,200 acres of vineyard. And Sutter county 
is good to its farmers. ‘Take one instance: 
Twenty-seven years ago a youth arrived in this 
county with his baggage ina bandana. His financial 
status was negative—he owed $65, borrowed to get 
him to California. His name was C. M. Spitzer. 
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Sutter county, embracing 





years he paid his debts, banked $1,000, and built 
a barn and put in a pumping plant. 

That’s not all: four years ago C. H. Thralls left 
hty-acre ranch because of illness. In six 





months he returned, $4,000 in debt, but encouraged. 
He paid off the $4,000, built a $2,500 home, and had 
$500 in bank when he sold twenty-eight head 





recently. The sale put his bank account up 
tO $2,500. 

Taking life easy didn’t do these things, but the 
instances are exceptional only for the handicaps 
under which the principals started. For these men 

the favoring qualities of the penin- 

sular county of the Sacramento valley, with soil 
by the deposits of the Feather and the 
snto rivers, with water in plenty, and with a 


limate that is famous for the help it gives the farmer. 


had behind them 





Such things as this are not only possible but fairly 
common here. Mrs. Mary Stewart Smith of Yuba 
City planted potatoes, Indian corn, carrots and 
pumpkins between the rows of a young twenty-acre 
peach orchard. In the first season these by-products 
not only paid the cost of the trees, their planting and 
their care, but gave a profit of $25 an acre. The 
peaches began to bear in the second year. 

A mild winter and a dry, warm summer make the 
seasons here. The rainy season runs from October 
to May. Sheltered by the mountains which hedge 
in the Sacramento Valley, the county has a summer 
whose heat is robbed of oppressiveness by lack of 
moisture. The afternoon usually brings a southeast 
breeze. The annual mean temperature is put by 
the Government at sixty to sixty-eight degrees. 

Except for the Buttes, and they are used as grazing 
ground, every acre of this county is fit for cultivation. 





‘here are less than 7, 


miles, and the population per square mile is but a 


o people in its 622 square 


tenth of that of Illinois. These facts, in conjunction 


Wl 


h the returns general among the farmers, fruit 
men and vineyardists, explain why five hundred 
settlers, in the last year, have taken their families 
into this county, although it is one of the smallest in 
California. But the children say good things come 


in small packages. 





rry at Nicolaus, center of the biggest reclamation district in 


33,000 aeres of rich soil 







































The biggest train-load of motor cars ever shipped from any factory. A C 
230 Buicks from Michigan to California, drawn by a 350-ton Mallet compound engine 





“string” of freight cars carrying 


Half a Mile of Motor Cars 


Prosperous California Breaks All Previous Records in a Demand for Automobiles— 


‘“‘Moving”’ Pictures of a Machine Train on Nature’s Screen 


ERHAPS the most sensational transaction re- 
corded in the annals of the automobile industry 
was the recent shipment of fifty double-decked 
freight Suick from Flint, 

Michigan, to California. 
Aside from marking a new era in the automobile 
business, the significance of the train bore especially 
: upon the people who inspected it en route, as an 
indisputable reflection of the prosperity of the 

Golden State. 


cars of automobiles 


Throughout the transcontinental journey, the 
long train of uniform-size freight cars, loaded to the 
roof with automobiles, attracted as much attention 
as a “President’s Special,” and set in motion con- 
vincing gossip about the future of a state which 
; . buys its motor cars by the train-load. 

Incredulous persons, often about 
“California liars,” while digesting perfectly truthful 
literature regarding the health, wealth and mar- 
velous wonders of the Golden State, asked pertinent 
questions of the train “pilot.” 

“Are all those automobiles sold?” 


who remark 


“You say there are 230 automobiles of the same 
make stacked up in those fifty freight cars?” 








“I’ve always had my doubts about the wealth of 
California folks, but, honest now, were these auto 
mobiles sold through one firm?” 

“TI reckon there’s some money to pay for these 
automobiles out there?” 

“Practically a cash transaction?” 

“Freight rate about $20,000, you say?” 

Categorical affirmatives to these questions in 
nearly every instance elicited from the interrogator 
some expression of renewed interest in the Pacific 
Coast country. 

One apparently prosperous son of a north middle 
western state came very nearly expressing the con 
sensus of opinion manifested throughout the long 
journey. 

“T reckon I'll go home and dig up a right smart 
bundle of books on California that I’ve been reading 
and putting away, off and on, for several years. 
Every time I read those books and look at the pretty 
pictures of farm life that must be nearly the next 
thing to real Paradise, I say to myself ‘It’s too good 


to be true. Sounds a bit too fine and easy,’ but 


then I go and dig them out again and read some 
more. 


Now my mind’s made up. Any state that 
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any factory. Some ske] 1e Cal 
doors were opened for public inspection. Perhaps 
you can imagine the conviction that supplanted 











to expedite the movement 


re Clamor Of buyers 








delivery of their cars. To 


was forwarded on 





passenger 
-dule to Ogden, thence over the Southern Pacific 


Li 





> across the mi > of the great Salt Lake, 


ah and Neva 








la desert to Reno 














At Reno about 5, 


people congregated to wel- 


come the train and witness the unusual spectacle 
. } 


run througn ti 





of a spec ial 1e city for the benefit of 
the moving-picture operators. 


While the vast crowd cheered to the accompani- 








ment of hat throwing and other antics, incident to 
Mallet com- 


ine, with whistle tied down, 


unusual celebrations, the big 350-ton 


pound er 





raced 


















iS 


through the city igging half a le of bannered 
freight cars. It was a pretty picture—fifty cars— 
of € ng speed every minute, and even 


vy oflicials, who have grown used to 


ys and the like, caught some of the 





Kee Ce 





ture men photographed the 


spiring surroundings, and the big special roared its 
way along the ice-bound rapids past the scene of the 


historical Donner lake tragedy, to Sacramento. 
Notwi 


State Capital, a great 
train 








t 


thstanding the Sabbath-Day routine in the 


crowd viewed the unusual 





and its contents wl 
Pacific depot yards for public 


of tl 


parked in the Southern 


IS 


inspection. At t 
Howard Automobile 


Company, Pacific Coast agents for the Bui 





point a representative 


Motor Car, met the train and superintended the 








diversion of cars to various cities and towns in Cali- 
fornia. Thi 
shipment as 
Angeles. 





meant the gradual breaking-up of the 


IL proc eeded 


southward toward Los 


Before starting on the last lap of the journey the 





special was photographed once more by the moving- 





picture men just outside t 


At Stockton, on Sunday afternoon, the train was 





parked for the spectators who awaited the arri 
} 


the cars bound 





Here the train was broken up finally, 
for San Francisco being switched into one train, 


while the remainder destined to Modesto, Turlock, 


Fresno, Madera, Bakersfield and Los Angeles terri 





tory, were left in the city “‘made up”’ for the early 
morning trip through the San Joaquin Valley. 
\s the train passed through the rich farming 


sections, the people manifested in many ways their 
appreciation of the favorable advertising accruing 
to California, through the largest consignment of 
automobiles ever shipped to any point in the United 
States. 

In summing up the results of the shipment, a well 
known railroad official declared the achievements 
“the most advantageous single incident in many 
years to carry throughout the middle-west the con 
vincing message of the health, wealth and good 
living of the California people.” 








The largest plowing outfic in the world. 


It cuts 55 furrows, with a total width of over 64 





Development Notes 


HOMAS A. EDISON recently indicated a new 
field for the moving picture by suggesting its 
use in schools. A film that can clearly be classed as 
educative is now attracting attention in many parts 
of the country. It shows the development of the 
plow, and was taken at South Bend, Ind., in the 
soo-acre back yard of the Oliver Plow Works. . The 
film shows plows of various types, beginning with a 
wooden mold-board plow antedating the Revolution 
this particular one was owned by Daniel Webster 
and ending with the latest types, three 45-horse- 
power International Harvester Company Mogul 
gasoline tractors pulling fifty-five 14-inch plows, and 
another tractor pulling three 14-disk Deering har- 
rows and three 12-marker Keystone grain drills. 
The plowing outfit cut 55 furrows, fourteen inches 
wide, making a total breadth of 64.16 feet. This sets 
a record in the development of agricultural appli- 
The plow is the largest ever used. 





ances. 


Maybe California will some day ship coals to 
Newcastle, but the state should be satisfied for the 
The full list of awards at 

Exposition shows that 


time being, at any rate. 

the Turin International 
California producers were awarded high honors for 
both wine and olive oil. The state exhibit, inde- 
pendent of individual displays, took the grand prix, 
and the Petaluma Incubator Company and _ the 
California Fruit Canners’ were 
given that honor. A silver medal was awarded the 
Ehmann Olive Oil Company. Exhibiting sepa- 
rately, the Italian-Swiss Colony also won awards, 


Association also 


including the grand prix for champagne, in com- 
petition with foreign wine makers. The directors 
of the Italian show also gracefully awarded cer- 
tificates of merit to Luther Burbank; the Governor 
of California; Robert Newton Lynch, California’s 
commissioner to Turin, and to J. N. 
dent of the California Development Board. 


Gillett, presi- 
The 


California display did much to create a spirit of 
reciprocity, which will probably have a marked 





influence on the Panama-Pacific Exposition of San 
Francisco and the Panama-California Exposition 
of San Diego, in rors. 


Two million five hundred thousand invitations to 
come to California and be happy were sent east on 
February 23rd, and the developments since then 
indicate that a goodly proportion of the recipients 
have taken the advice to heart. The day after 
Washington’s Birthday was California Invitation 
Day, and development organizations throughout 
the state sent off postcards by the carload. The 
2,500,000 cards were supplied by the Southern 
Pacific Company. Each, bearing a typical Cali- 
fornia scene, had a return card attached, and these 
have been coming back to the senders in almost as 
heavy lots as the originals were sent out. 


An excursion to the Panama Canal, conducted by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and repre- 
senting the commercial interests of the entire Pacific 
Coast, will start from San Francisco April 25th, due 
to return by May 21st. The trip will be made on 
the steamer Sonuma, which, stopping at San Diego, 
will take on a large southern California delegation. 
The journey will be relieved by all the attractions 
of the latest Atlantic liners, from a swimming tank 
aboard to a moving picture outfit. Three days 
will be spent inspecting the work on the canal. 


Not long ago Elbert Hubbard, discussing the 
tipping system and the cost of livingin The Philistine, 
said: 

‘‘Nowhere in America is the cost of living so low, 
or so high, as it is in California. The high cost 
comes from the fees of the flunky. 

“The low cost is owing to the fact that God has 
here been so lavish in His gifts. Everywhere one 
sees the cattle on a thousand hills. And if I should 
state the quantities of oranges, figs, olives, lemons, 
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Oakland is prep for a novel advertising 
campaign. The Boys’ Educational League, formed 
isthe medium. It is planned to senda 





ies. Along 


booklets 





1e Panama-California Exposition 
is going to see samples of 





of plant that grows in the 


I 
; 
ilturists are already preparing for the 





great open-air is to be one of the « 
features of the southern 





> increased suburban traffic 1t has been 
ily double the number of terry 
o. Two new union ferry depots 


side of the 


on either 





ill cost $250,000 each. The t 
will be rushed to completion within ninety days after 


finally accepted, according to a recent 


statement of the state engineer’s office. 





Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 








Suppler t 
Development 





Fully 100,000 acres of high class land in southern 
California have been sold by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company in the last year, and in Nevada 
and northwestern Utah 


acres for general 





dairying and stock raising 





The growth 


of the new farming districts affected has already 
proven of importance to the West as a whole. The 
long-time-payment terms of the company have 


T 
I 
proven a great attraction to eastern farmers seeking 


new locations. 


Vancouver, B. C., takes the stage 


center of the 
from April 


his month with its horse show, held 
7th. The re 
exceed those of last year, when the total was 1,300. 


is held in a S100,0 building, specia'ly 


22nd to 2 entries are reported already to 
The show : 
built for it, which seats 6,000 people. The annual 
display has greatly stimulated interest in horseman- 
ship which, in the mild British Columbia climate, 
is popular the year through. 


H. A. Jastro, one of the best known stockmen of 
Kern county, California, has been chosen president 
of the American National Livestock Assoc iation at 
the recent meeting held in Denver. 


The United States will have a population of 
o people, or an increase of threefold over 
the figures of the last census within the next fifty 
years. This opinion is held by Professor Alvin S. 
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Johnson, head of the department of economics at 


Stanford University. The same census returns on 
which Professor Johnson bases his estimate show 
the increase of population on the Pacific Coast to be 
fifty per cent. This is the fastest growing section of 
the country and it is impossible to even anticipate 
the influx which the opening of the Panama Canal 


will bring. 





which has 
been talked of for a score of years. Rails of the 
Nevada, California and Oregon now connect this 
town and the majority of Lake county 
with the main lines of the Southern Pacific system 


Lakeview, Oregon, has the railroad 


Oregon, 


and the Western Pacific. This road opens up a rich 


new country. 





It stated in several quarters, and on good 
authority, that another pipe-line to connect the 
Kern county oil fields with Richmond, California, 
the location of the refinery of the Standard Oil Com 
pany, will be constructed within the present year. 
The oil present rushing work to 


double the capacity of its refinery. 


company is at 


4 note showing the way they do things out West: 
San Francisco is the fifth city in the United States 
in the number of telephones in use. That is far 
above its population rank. 











How Your Father Missed 





Becoming Wealthy 


The Origin of An Idea Which Practically 
Bridges the Gulf Between Specu- 
lation and Investment 


By GEORGE 


EW of us are unable to point out the exact 
means by which our fathers could have made 
fortunes. It is so easy to develop wonderful “hind 
sight’’—so hard to acquire for ourselves the foresight 
which is necessary to make our children independent. 
And in an age of too many ideas that are merely new, 
the shrewd man must be doubly careful in investing 
his money. 
This is the story of an idea which practically 
bridges the gulf between investment and speculation. 
To illustrate this idea let us suppose that your 
father had gone out over our first transcontinental 
railroad and had stopped at every one of the hun- 
dreds of tiny towns which sprang up beside the rails. 
Suppose that your father had given much time and 
thought to the values of town real estate—suppose 
he had been an expert judge of town futures. In 
your father’s time Denver, Kansas City, Omaha 
and many other Western cities were in the embryo 
state. But they were not towns—they were ‘“‘young 
cities,’ even then the forces which have since made 
them great were distinguishable to one trained in 
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such matters. Would he not have been able to 
foresee the futures of embryo Denver, Kansas City 
and Omaha? Would he not have selected them 
unerringly? And if he had invested even so small an 
amount as $150 in each, would he not have realized 
enormously on his speculation ? 

Three years ago this train of thought ran in the 
mind of a man whose ‘life has been spent in the 
study of real estate. A few months later this man, 
full of confidence, was the first passenger over the 
then new line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railroad—the newest and line 
between Chicago and the Pacific After 
spending months in inspecting 229 new towns along 
this new railroad, he found ten which promised to 
become new Denvers, Kansas Cities or Omahas. 
These ten cities had a natural birthright in rich 
surrounding agricultural lands, wealth or timber, 
coal mines, water power facilities for 
becoming distributing or manufacturing centers. 
They were the ten extraordinary young cities to be 
found in five great states; their growth in population 


shortest 
Coast. 


locations, 


Si 





Sunset, the Pacific Monthly as 


| by the advantages they possessed, and 


Vas assured 


in the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “population 


makes | 
and foresight guided him—but he 


He first sought 


Expet 
did not depend wholly upon them. 
i ptains, and, through his influence, 
formation of their plans—learned 


intended making division points, 


locations for shops a junctions for branch lines 
i j well of and intended to 


ith these railroad 
! 


ies they thought 
co-operated men. 
1is shrewdness, he 


1 in each of 


g equal pur- 
young Cities. 

rthe best land in these ten towns, 

this man of foresight had it platted by an expert 
Streets were dedicated, each lot was per- 
marked and was made extra large in size. 

idea occurred to him. 

his plan was daring—he felt 
be further safe-guarded before he could 

ask the people to join him in putting it into successful 
practice. So he conceived the plan of having local 


place prices—uninflated prices—upon each 


experts 
lot and then of grouping one lot in each of five 
different towns into an “allotment” which equaled 


| alue. As the ten towns which 


or exceeded ‘ l 
he had selected were scattered over five great states, 
it would then be 
natural or artificial 
And if only one of the 
ver or Kansas City in rapidity of growth, the profits 


impossible for any calamity 
to affect all five towns at once. 
five even approximated Den- 


realized would be stupendous, considering the size 
of the investment. 
When these 


“allotments” 


plans had been perfected this man 
offered his for sale. He had only a 


few and they were quickly bought by people who 
The following 


saw clearly the merit of his plan. 


year he bought more land—and again it was sold. 
And 


Southern Pacific 
his operations into the just-opened empire of Central 


attracted the attention of the 


Railroad, he 


having 


then 
was invited to extend 


and Eastern Oregon. 

Again he went over the ground, weighing the evi- 
After an in- 
he found six 


dence for and against new towns. 


vestigation covering many months, 
towns which outranked all others in this great new 


Madras, 
all in Oregon. 


They are Redmond, Bend, 
Prineville, Burns and Vale 
Not only are these the most promising ~ young 


Central Oregon, but the land which this 


country. 


cities”’ in 
real estate expert has selected in each of these towns 
Allotments composed 


is actually the best to be had. 


Magazine Supple 


ertising Develop: 
of five lots, one in each of five of these “birthright 
cities” of newly opened Central Oregon, have been 
made up and will be sold at the uniform price of 

5 each, payable on easy terms if desired; no 
interest charged; taxes to be paid by the real estate 
operators. 

This plan of investment is now three years old 
and its success is proved by the testimony of hun- 
dreds of investors who have found that their allot- 
value, 

The 


testimony of a few well satisfied investors is given 


ments have made remarkable increases in 


even before they finished paying for them. 
herewith—names will be furnished on request. 

“I consider the Northwest property a good invest- 
ment, as in the short time I have had my holdings 
it has advanced 50 per cent in value. I am perfectly 
satisfied with my investment.” 

“If you open up any new propositions soon, please 
supply me with some of the literature on saine. | 
am proud of my ten-lot investment.” 

“As a holder of a five-lot contract with your Com- 
pany, I have no hesitation in recommending the 
Company for fair dealing. At present my invest- 
ment would net me 25 per cent, and bids fair to be 
at least a 50 per cent investment.” 

“It may interest you to know that through a 
couple of parties I have been able to get in touch 
with at Mobridge, S. D., I am informed that my lot 
in that town, although not very favorably situated, 
has increased in value during the past year at least 
75 per cent. 

“You may Tecall, too, that I was able to dispose 
of my lot at Deer Lodge only a very short time after 
delivery of my contract at a profit of 50 per cent. 

“These indications lead me to believe that your 
allotment propositions are all you claim for them, 
and will in a reasonably short time yield a large and 
handsome profit to those who are able to secure and 
hold them a while.” 

Many similar unbiased and unsolicited testimonials 
will be shown on request. 

Every one who can afford to set aside $10 monthly 
for investment should communicate at once with 
the Northwest Townsite Company, 316 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or with their 
nearest recognized representative on the Pacific 
Coast; A. L. Hall, 969 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California; R. Hamilton Springer, 602 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, California; Carter and 
Anderson, 913 and 914 Lewis Building, Portland, 
3urnes, P. O. 326 Kalispell, Montana; 
M. C. A. Building, Fremont, 


Oregon; A. J. 
H. A. Chappel, Y. 


Nebraska. 





